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THE SCENE AFTER THE ACCIDENT. 


THE LAUNCH OF H.M.S. “ALBION” AT BLACKWALL. 





OUR NOTE BOOK. 
BY L. F. AUSTIN. 

A lady has written an eloquent letter about her Siamese 
cat, recently decea‘el. This accomplished animal always 
slept at night with its owner's left ear in its mouth. The 
lady tried to make her right ear an acceptable sleeping- 
draught, but in vain. The cat would have the left ear 
or none—a fact which suggests that a particular taste 
in ears develops haughtiness. I wonder whether the 
lady ever anointed her right ear with cream. Well, 
the cat is dead, and the left car of the chief mourner is 
forlorn o’ nights, and I hope the news will prompt 
a Siamese exporter to send a cat which can be trained to 
attach itself to both ears. If, as I suspect, the singular 
affection of the lamented puss from Siam was due to a 
rare gift of sympathy in the disconsolate owner, why 
doesn’t she now bestow it on the brotherhood of man, 
which is none too rich in that quality ? 


I venture to surmise that the lady is single, and in 
that case she might find profitable distraction in Mr. Iolt 
Schooling’s practical guide to matrimony (‘‘ A Woman's 
Chance of Marriage”). Mr. Schooling is laudably anxious 
t» show that marriage is for woman the science of oppor- 
tunity. At present she wastes her time too often in 
‘‘frivyolling with the wrong man.” Perhaps he is too 
young; more frequently he is too old; whereas « nice 
discrimination of statistics would teach her his real value 
as a marrying man in proportion to his age. Mr. Schooling 
sets forth this useful lesson with tables and diagrams, 
from which he omits only one factor, and that is the erratic 
propensity of the heart. In France, marriage is mainly a 
question of dowry and of other tangible conveniences ; but 
the Anglo-Saxon race, or—if Dr. Conan Doyle prefers 
it — the Anglo-Celtic race, still hankers after senti- 
ment. What are the deplorable results? One single 
woman’s left ear is lonely because she has lost her 
Siamese cat. Another ‘‘frivols” (I am surprised to find 
this word in Mr. Schooling’s sober treatise) instead of 
picking the most suitable man out of a table or a diagram, 
and marrying him. Another allows herself to be depressed 
by the fallacious idea that a growing disinclination to the 
married state is symptomatic of degenerate manhood at 
all ages. Mr. Schooling shows by statistics that between 
the ages of twenty and twenty-four there are 978 marriage- 
able women to 1000 marriageable men in England and 
Wales. 


The sentimentalist (who is never a statistician) may 
object that no allowance is made for the spinsters who aro 


dying for one and the same man, or for the bachelors 
sworn to eternal celibacy because a particular woman has 


married a fellow that no other fellow can appreciate. 
Mr. Schooling is above any such considerations. He treats 
men and women as if they were imports and exports. Given 
978 marriageable women to 1000 marriageable men, it would 
not surprise him to learn that all the ladies had found 
husbands, and that the remnant of twenty-two bachelors 
owed their forlorn condition to the laws of arithmetic. 
But Mr. Schooling has a vigilant eye on one competitor 
of the spinster. Poetry and prose have yielded many a 
tribute to the fascination of the widow. My Uncle Toby 
vainly searched for some green in her eye, and Mr. Weller 
senior bequeathed an immortal warning against her to 
the whole race of man. Mr. Schooling tabulates her like 
an item in a Blue-book. She might stand for so many 
quarters of wheat, or any produce in which an enterprising 
speculator might make a ‘‘ corner.” The market quotation 
of widows, I understand, is not so high as in the 
years 1870-72, but the widow is still a dangerous 
foo to the spinster’s chances. ‘This is unfair, because, as 
Mr. Schooling justly remarks, the widow has had one 
husband already. Sir John Lubbock said in the House 
of Commons lately that, if women were sitting there, they 
would prevent the reduction of the tobacco duty. Whena 
majority of spinsters is returned to Parliament, shall we 
seo the re-marriago of widows the subject of restrictive 
legislation ? 


Mr. Stead is happily engaged in mating hearts through 
the medium of his matrimonial bureau. I like to see this 
practical zeal enlisted in the service of romance. Why not 
extend it to the editorial columns of the daily papers ? 
Paris was lately excited by the apparent imminence of 
divorce between a husband and wife endeared to popular 
imagination. The legal process began; the husband sent 
soine document to be stumpe1; and then there intervened the 
enlightened spirit of the Press. Somebody wrote a pathetic 
leading article in the Figaro, appealing to each of the public 
favourites by nume, adjuring the husband to cancel the 
threatening stamp, and reminding both of their children, 
whose graces were described in tender detail. It was the 
kind of excellent advice which, in such an emergency, is 
usually administered by a clear-sighted friend in a private 
letter. ‘The peace-making zeal of the newspaper is commonly 
displayed for the benefit of nations. Here it was applied 
toa private quarrel of the most delicate nature, and success- 
fully applied ; for the divorce is abandoned, and the lead- 
ing article is now the consecrated instrument of domestic 


reunion. Who shall say that, in the fruition of time, it 
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may not become an instrument for making marriages 
as well as re-making them ? 


This, for example, is what we may read some day in 
the columns of a morning journal which always palpitates 
with emotion: ‘‘ We learn with distress that the attentions 
which Mr. Fotheringay has been paying to Miss Holyrood 
for some months have not aroused in the lady’s bosom the 
tenderness which her well-wishers (including a discerning 
Press) have the right toexpect. Mr. Fotheringay is one of 
our foremost citizens. He has often addressed to us letters 
(which an unfortunate lack of space has prevented us from 
publishing) on the subject of vestry mismanagement. No 
man hus sounder views about the best interests of London— 
this vast and helpless London which, as our readers 
know, is the object of our constant solicitude. THe is 
prosperous, and (if we may judge from his photograph) 
by no means ill-looking. What better husband can Miss 
Holyrood desire? We discredit the story that she has 
lately been seen in a dark corner of a conservatory téte-d- 
iéte with a monopolist—the manager of a gas company! 
That is an impossible indiscretion to any true daughter of 
the people. Some of our contemporaries, no doubt, will 
urge the claims of the monopolist for political reasons, but 
we appeal to Miss Holyrood’s heart. We lay no stress on 
the misdeeds of this gas company (a full account of which 
will be found on our third page) ; we do not even press the 
fact communicated by our Special Commissioner (whose 
report appears on page five) that, according to his birth 
certificate, the monopolist far exceeds the age which, as 
Mr. Schooling has shown in his learned treatise, is suitable 
in a husband for a girl of Miss Holyrood’s youth and 
bloom. No; we rest our case not upon statistics, but upon 
the indefeasible claims of justice. Mr. Fotheringay's suit 
appeals to us so strongly that we shall open our columns to 
subscriptions for a wedding testimonial from the friends of 
progress. Let Miss Holyrood choose wisely. She is wooed 
by monopoly and freedom—monopoly which cumbereth the 
ground, and freedom which puts forth the robust yet tender 
shoots of undying sentiment!” 


A clubman sends me (not upon club paper) this singular 
complaint: ‘‘ Has it ever occurred to you that the microbe 
of mistaken identity is cating into the social organism ? 
I lately proposed as a candidate at my club a gentleman of 
private fortune who leads an unostentatious life in the 
Midlands, His name isa simple, unpretending old English 
name, familiar in all classes of society, and not unknown 
in the peerage. To my astonishment, I was requested by 
the committee to withdraw his candidature. When I 
demanded an explanation, I was told that some members 
believed my friend to be the ‘Tortoise King,’ a personage I 
had never heard of, who is said to sell tortoises from a barrow 
in the East End. Other members averred that he was a 
well-known frequenter of night clubs which are raided by the 
police; anda third misunderstanding made him the owner of 
millions which I and other intriguers were to entice him to 
spend on the propagation of political views that certain 
members would rather die than countenance. I passed 
some weeks in combating this extraordinary delusion 
about the ‘ Tortoise King’ (tortoise!—just think of it— 
not even turtle!); then I showed that he could not be 
a man of the same name who had figured repeatedly on 
the charge-sheets of the police-courts, though this man (by 
a shocking coincidence) came from a Midland county; and 
I was just bracing myself up to mect the third calumny, 
when the most judicial member of the committee took me 
aside, and said, ‘ My dear fellow, your zeal for your friend 
is beyond praise, but, you know, he must be one of them !’ 
Then I gave up in despair; but what am I to say to that 
estimable man in the Midlands?” 


It isa hard case. I have noticed that the bearers of 
old-fashioned English names often suffer from the freakish 
mischance which gives them ‘‘doubles”; but the man 
who has to carry the reputations of three people distinct 
from himself is singularly ill-used. I can only hope that 
an irreproachable life in the Midlands is a sufficient com- 
pensation for all this mishandling in London. If my 
correspondent has any Parliamentary influence he might 
induce a private member to introduce a Bill to compel 
vendors of tortoises, and people charged more than once 
before the magistrates, to assume peculiar names and thus 
avoid confusion with their betters. But I doubt whether 
any Government would grant the time for the consideration 
of this far-reaching reform. 


The practice of interleaving magazines with loose 
advertisement slips has taken a distressing turn. Several 
periodicals were sent to me this month, and out of every 
one of them dropped a cheque. At first I thought this was 
a delicate way of inviting contributions. Such a method 
of payment in advance was flattering, and the element of 
surprise showed a spirit of romance with which few editors 
can be credited. I looked at one of the cheques, and even 
the largeness of the sum—it was a trifle over sixty thousand 
pounds—did not excite my suspicions. ‘ Munificent, no 
doubt,” I thought, ‘ but, of course, it is a pleasant hint 
that my services are engaged for the rest of my life.” 
Then I examined the names, and found that the cheque 
was payable to the Customs by a tea company! It was 
only an advertisement. I submit that this is an outrage 
on the feelings of a simple literary man ! 





OLD WHITEHALL. 


BY AUSTIN DOBSON. 


Even with moderns, Whitehall is a vague term, indicative 
rather of officiuldom than locality, and ‘‘Old Whitehall” 
is more vague. With lapse of time and the disappearance 
of ancient landmarks, it bids fair to grow vaguer still. To 
many persons not familiar with old John Fisher's ‘‘ Survey 
and Ground Plot of the Royal Palace of Whitehall, with 
the Lodgings and Apariments belonging to their Majesties,” 
in 1680 or earlier, the name merely suggests a building 
like St. James's or Kensington, with which, somehow 
or other, the present Museum of the Royal United Service 
Institution, formerly the Chapel Royal, and before that 
the Banqueting House constructed by Inigo Jones for 
James I., is confusedly mixed up. ‘The germ of truth 
in this erroneous notion is, that the building in question, 
with the Gibbons statue of the second James now at the 
side of Gwydyr House, and some underground remains, 
constitute all that to-day exists of the pell-mell of brick- 
work which, at the time of Fisher's plan, was known as 
**Our Palace of Westminster.” Tart of it lay to the west 
of the road leading from Charing Cross to King Street ; 
part of it—the larger part—between that road and the 
Thames. It extended on the north beyond Scotland 
Yard; on the south it reached to Richmond Terrace Mews. 
The most important apartments were towards the water 
between Horse Guards Avenue and the Mews; the inferior 
ones, the butteries, pastries, spiceries, slaughter-houses 
and the like, all lay to the north of the Avenue, the line 
of which may roughly be said to correspond with the old 
road between the Palace Gate which fronted the site of 
the present Horse Guards, and the old landing - place 
(traces of which were visible a few years ago) known as 
Whitehall Palace Stairs, 

Standing in the rear of the Museum, on the spot where 
from 1686 to 1897 rose the above-mentioned bronze statue 
of the second James, it is still possible for an active 
imagination to conjure up sumething of the past environ- 
ment. At your back, between you and the old river 
line, were the Wine Cellar, the Great Hall, and the 
Chapel; while to your left (supposing that you still 
face the Banqueting House) must have sloped southward 
the once famous Stone Gallery, over which, according 
to Evelyn, but at what point it is difficult to say, 
were the luxurious apartments of that baby - faced 
siren, Louise Renée de Keroualle. Between the Stone 
Gallery and the water were the apartments of the King, 
the Queen, the maids-of-honour, the Duke of York, and the 
Great Officers of the Court, and here should have been most 
of those various galleries (Matted, Boarded, Shield, etc.) 
mentioned by Pepys and Evelyn. This group of buildings 
must have occupied the ground now covered by Whitehall 
Gardens and the Duke of. Buccleugh’s; and it extended to 
the Bowling Green, which, as far as can be ascertained, 
corresponded to the site of Richmond Terrace. On the 
west side of the Stone Gallery were the apartments of 
Prince Rupert, the Earl of Lauderdale and Lord Peter- 
borough. These last looked upon the Privy Garden, 
a large enclosure reaching to the street, and arranged 
in sixteen grass plots with central statues. Here 
was the famous dial upon which Andrew Marvell 
wrote a bitter epigram; and here, in May 1662, Mr. 
Pepys saw Mrs. Palmer's laced smocks and fallals 
floating gaily to the breeze. The Privy Garden corre- 
sponded exactly in width to the distance between two 
great gates, the Holbein Gate and the King Street 
Gate, the former of which, at the southern end of 
the Banqueting House, disappeared in 1759; the latter, 
at the entrance of King Street, in 1723. Between the 
Holbein Gate and the northern end of the Stone Gallery 
came another range of apartments, forming the northern 
side of the Privy Garden. Here were the Lord Chamber- 
lain’s, the Council, the Lord Keeper's Office, and the 
Treasury. Across the road, in the vicinity of Downing 
Street, were the Tennis-court, the Cockpit, and other build- 
ings; while, fronting the Banqueting House and stretching 
northward towards Spring Gardens, came the Tilt and 
Horse Guard Yards. Beyond these, as now, stretched 
the Park, where Charles had his well-known decoy for 
water-fowl. 

Of some of these old houses it was possible, not many 
years since, to distinguish the sites. The Wardrobe stood, 
where afterwards stood Lord Carrington’s, to the north of 
the Banqueting House at the side of the entrance gate ; 
the Confectionary was long said to be a white heuse 
between his Lordship’s stables and the old United Service 
Museum, at present a dilapidated hulk; the old Beer 
Buttery stood near the gates of Fife House, which has 
now made room for Whitehall Court. In the basement of 
the Board of Trade are portions of the Wine Cellar; but 
whereabouts in or behind the row of houses known as 
Whitehall Gardens (where Peel lived and died) were the 
residences of King Charles II., Catherine of Braganza, 
the illustrious Mr. Chiffinch, and the rest of the tenants 
specified upon Fisher's plan, could only be ascertained now 
by the employment of an antiyuarian divining-rod of more 
than ordinary efficacy. Meanwhile, it may be noted that 
the poor Queen seems to hav2 becn meanly lodged, and 
that the King’s rooms were in convenient proximity to 
those of the maids-of-honour. 
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PARLIAMENT. 


In introducing the Education Estimates, Sir John Gorst 
snade one of thoso speeches which have given him a 
reputation for inconvenient candour. He deplored the 
deficiencies of the elementary education system, and 
suggested that for an expenditure of twelve millions the 
country got a very poor return. [But the most startling 
part of ‘the speech was the criticism of the Voluntary 
schools. ‘The subscriptions to those schools were falling 
off, the teaching staff was very inefficient, 
nothing to show so far that the special’Parliamentary relief 
had produced any improvement, and even in 
teaching these schools were inferior to the Board schools 
in the great towns. The feelings with which many 
supporters of the Government listened to all this may be 
imagined. Lord Cranborne made a spirited defence of the 
Volunt: ary schools, treating the speech of Sir John Gorst 
with open hostility, and Sir W illiam® Harcourt welcomed it 
with effusion. The Opposition leader took the opportunity 
to renew the attack he had made the previous night on the 
Ritualistic practices in the Church of England. On that 
occasion the opportunity was furnished by the Benefices 
Bill. Mr. Balfour remarked that Sir William’s speeches 
were now appropriate to all subjects, and that he would 
probably attack Ritualism again on the Foreign Office vote 
in reference to the chaplains abroad. Sir William Harcourt 
is repeating, indeed, the tactics he employed in 1874 on the 
Public Worship Bill; and‘to the amusement of the House 
Mr. Balfour quoted from one of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches 
at that time the suggestion that Sir William had not yet 
sown his Parliamentary wild oats. On the Benefices Bill 
Mr. Samuel Smith made a strong attack upon the growth 
of Ritualism in the Church, and upon those clergymen 
who, he said, would obey neither their Bishops nor the 
Privy Council, and who disregarded their ordination vows. 
This spirit has prevailed throughout the debates on this 
Bill, and has not been confined to one side of the House. 
Some Conservative members have made it plain that 
they do not trust the discretion of the Bishops in 
appointments to livings. Mr. Gedge moved a new 
clause empowering the parishioners who objected to the 
action of a Bishop in a presentation to have the objection 
tried by a legal tribunal. Mr. Balfour refused to limit the 
discretion of the Bishops, and after a very animated debate, 
the clause was rejected. Mr. Goschen explained that 
the Naval Manceuvres had been countermanded on 
account of the shortness of the supply of coal, due 
to the colliery labour dispute in Wales. The Home 
Secretary introduced a Bill to relax the provisions of the 
Factory and Workshops Acts for the benefit of the fish- 
curing trade in Scotland and the creameries in Ireland. 
Sir Charles Dilke intimated that the Bill would be strongly 
opposed on the ground that the real necessity was to 
increase and not relax the stringency of the Acts. 








THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 


The Pressing Needs of the London Hospital have induced 
a number of newspaper proprietors and journalists to 
organise a 
PRESS BAZAAR, 

at which all the principal English journals will be 
represented. THE ILLUSTRATED Lonpon News, (he 
SKETCH, and the Lapy’s PictoRi1AL will have a 
Stall together, Contributions for which, in money or fancy 
articles, should be forwarded to Mr. W. P. Chew, LApy’s 
PicroRiAL Orrick, 772, Strand, London, W.C. 

The Bazaar, which will be opened by H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales accompanied by the Duchess of Fork, 
will be held at the Hotel Cecil on June 28 and 29. 
There will be a Dramatic Entertainment, at which, 
among others, Sir Henry Irving, Mr. George Alexander, 
Mr. Chevalier, Mr. Dan Leno, Mr. Beerbohm Tree, 
and Miss Ellen Terry are giving their services. 
lo the June 28, 58. until 
5 p.m., 28. 6d. until 10.30 p.m.; June 29, 28. 6d. 


Srom 30 p.m. 


Admission Bazaar: 


2.30 fo I0.. 


58s, 
Enp ReEvIEw, 
the 


Waterloo Place, S.W., 


> 
Pee) 
Agents. 


Bazaar open Each Day, 2.30 10 10.30 p.m. 
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CONVALESCENT: A SKETCH AT THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 


Such a scene may be witnessed any fine day in the hospital grounds. 


This excellent institution is at present in urgent need of funds. 
particulars of which will be found on a pre ling page. 


In its aid the London Press has organised a great bazaar, 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE LAUNCH OF H.M.S. “ALBION.” 
On the afternoon of June 21 H.M.S. A/bion was launched 
at the Thames Ironworks, Blackwall, the christening 
ceremony being performed by the Duchess of York. What 
seemed a most brilliant and successful function was 
destined to be marred by an appalling disaster, involving 
the loss of many lives. 
After luncheon, the royal visitors were accompanied to the 
canopied head-stage near the Albion’s bow by Mr. A. F. 
‘lills, manager of the Thames Ironworks, Lady Mary 
Lygon, Sir Charles Cust, the Ven. Archdeacon Stevens, 
Canon Kelly, and other clergy in canonicals. The usual 
religious ceremony was conducted, and thereafter her 
Royal Highness, with a silver knife, cut the slender cord 
that nominally held the A/bion to the slip. The feat 
of breaking the bottle proved somewhat arduous, but 
the vessel left the ways in perfect style amid great enthu- 
siasm, and the distinguished guests did not suspect that 
the general rejoicing had suddenly become an occasion of 
mourning. ‘lhe Duke and Duchess of York had, indeed, 
left the buildirg yard before they learned that a terrible 
mishap had occurred. A gangway between two slips, 


At first everything went gaily. . 


season of the year, for the military campaign necessary to 
besiege, in the eastern part of that island, the fortified and 
strongly garrisoned town of Santiago, and subsequently, 
if the war be prolonged tiil autumn, the city of 
Havana, without which captures the American con- 
quest of the island cannot be secured. ‘The first por- 
tion of the army destined for the invasion of Cuba, 
embarked on board a large number of transports 
from Tampa, in Florida, under command of General 
Shafter, sailing with a naval convoy squadron from Key 
West to the eastward, passed on Saturday through the 
Windward Channel, between Cuba and Haiti, off Cape 
Maysi, round the eastern extremity of Cuba, and has 
reached the south coast, where Admiral Sampson and 
Commodore Schley have vigorously maintained the naval 
attack on the port of Santiago, and have reinforced the 
small party of marines landed at Guantanamo, some 
distance eastward of that city. A tremendous bom- 
bardment of the shore forts was kept up for some 
hours on Thursday and Friday last week. The United 
States War Department will send to General Shafter 
eight thousand more troops. At Havana a volunteer 
named Salva attempted to assassinate Marshal Blanco, 
who was shot and slightly wounded. In the Philip- 
pines, Admiral Dewey's squadron keeps command of 


Canterbury, Lord Rosebery, the Bishops of Winchester 
and Oxford, and many others. The Head Master, the 
Rev. B. Pollock, opened the proceedings with a speech of 
welcome, and thereafter the Prince of Wales presented the 
prizes, with the exception of those offered by the Duke of 
Wellington and the Archbishop of Canterbury, who pre- 
sented their own awards. The Prince told the boys that 
they could not do better than follow in the footsteps of 
Arthur, Duke of Wellington. 


LORD CUARLES BERESFORD’S PARTY 
AT PORTSMOUTH. 
Lord Charles Beresford’s genius asa public naval instructor 
finds other opportunities than speeches in Parliament 
and newspaper articles. On Monday, June 20, he rode 
his hobby in a very practical form by giving a party 
at Portsmouth to some two hundred members of Paxlia- 
ment, Lords and Commons, who went down by special 
train from Victoria to visit the harbour and dockyard. 
Embarking on the Magnet, the visitors steamed to the 
torpedo school-ship Vernon to witness experiments. They 
returned to luncheon in the Mould Loft, and thereafter 
the party divided, some going to the Needles and back on 
the destroyer Jtunger, while others went on steam-launches 

















Pholo London Stereoscopic Company 


THE LAUNCH OF H.M.S. “ALBION”: THE VESSEL ON THE SLIP AT BLACKWALL. 


upon which some hundreds of peels were gathered to 
witness the proceedings, had been washed away by the wave 
caused by the displacement of water consequent upon 
the launch. It appears that notices of warning were 
posted near the fatal gangway, but an L[ast- End 
crowd is more wilful than its western counterpart. 
‘he occupants of the staging were precipitated into deep 
water and upwards of thirty were drowned. Rescue 
parties immediately put out, and many gallant deeds were 
done, but it was impossible to save all. The scenes were 
heartrending as the bodies of victims, mostly women and 
children belonging to the poor districts of Plaistow and 
Canning Town, were brought ashore and identified by 
relatives and friends. Dragging parties were engaged till 
a late hour, and the bodies when recovered were laid in a 
temporary mortuary. The Duke of York, on hearing the 
first rumour of the disaster, sent a telegram of anxious 
inquiry to Mr. Hills, who could only confirm the dis- 
tressing news. A second telegram of sympathy with the 
sufferers was received from York House at nine o'clock. 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR, 
Hitherto, since this war began, all the startling achieve- 
ments of the United States forces in the Eastern and in the 
Western hemisphere seem to have been gained by their 
naval superiority, especially by their powerful naval artil- 
lery, in the crippling of the Spanish fleet and the bom- 
bardment of coast forts or harbour defences, A wholly 
different series of warlike operations is about to be com- 
menced by the landing of troops in Cuba at the worst 


the harbour of Manila; the troops of the Spanish garrison 
are rapidly deserting, and General Augusti has resigned 
his command. 

One of the most interesting of our War Illustrations this 
week is that entitled ‘‘A Natural Stockade.” The 
‘‘organos”’ or organ-pipes, as the Spaniards very appro- 
riately call this species of cactus, are met all over the West 
Indies and Mexico. They sometimes attain gigantic 
growth (thirty and more feet high and ten to twelve inches 
diameter), armed on all sides with spines and thorns, and 
growing so close together as to form an impenetrable wall. 
It is easy to guess what a formidable obstacle this must 
prove to a force of infantry. Artillery fire is of little 
avail to batter down these prickly giants, as the débris on 
the ground is just as dangerous and obstructive as before. 
The French in their first attack on Puebla in 1863 found 
this out to their sad discomfiture. 





SPEECH DAY AT WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 
Saturday, June 18, was the annual Speech Day at 
Wellington College. A special train conveyed the visitors 
to the school, and parents and boys lunched in the 
gymnasium. After lunch the abe. ceremony took 
Pp ace in a large and beautifully decorated marquee. The 
*rince of Wales, President of the College, drove over 
from Bracknell to preside, and his Royal Highness was 
supported by the Vice-President, Colonel the Hon. 
Sir W. P. Talbot, and a goodly and distinguished follow- 
ing of Governors, including Prince Christian, the Duke of 
Connaught, the Duke of Cambridge, the Archbishop of 


to see gunnery instruction at Whale Island. On board the 
torpedo-destroyer members practised with the quick-firing 
gun at 600 yards, Mr. Seton Karr and Colonel Saunderson 
— the best marksmen. The speed of the boat was, 
10wever, a serious handicap to the amateur naval gunners, 





CUP DAY AT ASCOT. 

Record day of a record Ascot sums up the Cup Day. The 
race itself was one of the most interesting seen for years. 
Had Galtee More gone to the post fit and well, the field 
would have been small, but with the sale of Mr. Gubbins’s 
horse the Frenchmen thought they had a good chance of 
capturing the most envied prize of the meeting. Accord- 
ingly, they brought over the best of their stayers, M. Blanc 
running three and M. J. de Brémond one, The former's 
batch consisted of Masque II., a previous Ascot winner, 
Montegut, and Longbow; and the latter’s representative, 
and, as it turned out, winner, was Elf IT., an animal that 
was bought out of a selling race. The paddock before 
the race was a brilliant scene. Never were so many 
Frenchmen seen, and never were our neighbours so 
confident of winning. One bet of 500 to 400 was laid 
early in the afternoon on the French horses. The day was 
graced by much more genial weather than that which 
obtained on the opening day of the royal meeting, and the 
ladies came forth on what is looked upon as their own 
afternoon in their gayest confections; so that the scene 
was a gorgeous one. The winner is a well-known and 
successful long-distance racer in his own country, and 
a lot of money went to France over the victory. 
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PERSONAL. 


Sir David Patrick Chalmers, who has been appointed 
her Majesty’s Commissioner to inquire into the hut-tax 
difficulties in Sierra Leone, is a Scotchman who has had a 
large experience of West African affairs. Sir David was 
educated at Edinburgh University, and became a barrister 
in 1860. Seven years later he was appointed Magistrate, 
with full judicial powers, of Gambia, and in 1869 received 
a similar appointment for the Gold Coast. He served suc- 
cessively as Queen’s Advocate of Sierra Leone, as first Chief 
Justice of the Gold Coast, and as Chief Justice of British 
Guiana. In 1893 he served on a Special Judicial Com- 
mission of Inquiry for Jamaica, and was Special Judge in 
Newfoundland in 1897. Sir David will inquire not only 
into the native insurrection, but generally into the state of 
affairs in the British colony and protectorate of Sierra Leone. 

One of the attractions of the Press Bazaar will be con- 
tributed to it by Mr. Moriarty, the English representative 
of Mr. Edison, whose new musical phonograph will be there 
heard for the first time in England, reproducing the voices 
of the leading singers of Europe, so that they may be heard 
at once by a roomful of listeners. Mr. Moriarty, who is 
also lending to the bazaar the phonograph-tube containing 
the last impressive message left to posterity by Cardinal 
Manning, is himself the possessor of a similarly imprisoned 
message from Mr. Gladstone, which he purposes at some 
time or other to present to the nation. 


The coming of M. Coquelin to London early next 
month reminds one of the fact that only by Madame Sarah 
Bernhardt’s influence has he been kept till now upon the 
boards. He had almost made up his mind to retire some 
years ago, when he went to see Madame Bernhardt’s 
company at rehearsal. The manageress did not lose her 
opportunity, and she prevailed. ‘‘ What things we will do 
together!” she exclaimed to the actor; and, turning to 
some of the members of her company, she cried, ‘t Do 
you want to see a happy woman—a woman happy beyond 
all expression ? Then look at me.” 

Knebworth House, Herts, has been rented from the 
Earl of Lytton for a term of years by Lord Strathcona. 
The place has the wonderful convenience, particularly 
appreciated by the Canadian High Commissioner, of being 
within easy access 
of London; but 
the house itself, the 
visitor has to admit 
with disappointment, 
belongs to that order 
of carpenters’ Gothic 
of which Strawberry 
Hill and Abbotsfor 
itself are only 
superior examples. 
The many gargoyles 
and strange beasts 
seem to have but a 
flitting connection 
with the walls and 
chimneys on which 
they are everywhere 
perched; and the 
statues to be en- 
countered here and 
there in the grounds 
are melancholy 
examples of English 
casting or of the dele. 
terious effects of the 
English atmosphere, 


On Wednesday of 
lust week Clubland was alarmed by the unwonted sound 
of pistol shots, and learned with concern that an attempt 
had been made on the life of the German Chargé d’ Affaires, 
Count Arco Valley, as he was leaving the Embassy. The 
Count was not seriously injured. His assailant, who is 
believel to be insane, is in custody. 

Mr. T. B. H. Cochrane, of Quarr Abbey, near Ryde, 
has been appointed Deputy-Governor of 
the Isle of Wight and Custodian of Caris- 
brooke Castle in succession to Mr. A. H. 
Estcourt. Mr. Cochrane’s father was the 
late Admiral Sir Thomas J. Cochrane, 
M.P., who died in 1872... Mr. Cochrane 
was the second son. He married, in 
1887, Lady. Adela Charlotte Rous, third 
daughter of the second Earl of Strad- 
broke. 


The Senior Wrangler for the current 
year isa native of Cambridge, and comes 
of a mathematical family. Mr. R. W. H. T. 
Hudson, St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
winner of the coveted distinction, is the son 
of Mr. W. H. Hudson, Professor of Mathe- 
matics in King’s College, London. Mr. 
Hudson is twenty-one years of age, a 
Pauline, and Foundation Scholar of St. 
John’s, where he entered in October 1895. 
His tutors were Dr. Macalister and Mr. 
R. R. Webb. 


For the second place in the Tripos two 
men are bracketted equal— Mr. John 
Forbes Cameron and Mr. James Hopwood 
Jeans. Mr. Cameron is the son of Mr. 
James Cameron of Stanley, Perthshire, and 
is twenty-five years of age. He was 
educated at Perth Academy, and entered 
Caius College as a scholar in October 1895. 
His tutor was Mr. Webb. Mr. J. H. Jeans 
is twenty-one years of age. He received 
his early education at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, of which he was Perkin Exhibitioner. At Christmas 
1895 he was elected a major scholar of Trinity, to which 
he went up in October 1896. His tutors were Mr. Webb, 
Mr. Herman, and Mr. G. T. Walker. Mr. Jeans is the 
son of the eminent Parliamentary journalist, Mr. W. T. 
Jeans, chief representative of the Globe in the Press 
Gallery of the House. 


Mr. R. W. H. T. Hupsox, 
The Senior Wrangler. 


Photo Stearn, Ca . bridge. 


Trippers on the Thames are again loudly complaining 
that they cannot land for tea in the woods at Cliveden 
under Mr. Astor as they could under the Duke of West- 
minster. The American feeling for the rights of land is 
an instinctive one, and is born of generations of land- 
holding in the Far West under conditions where it was 
often necessary to treat the intruder as an invader. With 
civilisation has grown the idea that the public is the 
welcome guest of the great owner of land or houses or 


Pholo Ediott and Fry 
Sin Davin P. Cuatmers 


pictures, from the Queen downwards, whose hospitality he 
takes almost as a matter of course in England. Itisa 
little curious, by the way, in connection with the present 
and the former ownership of Cliveden, that Mr. Gladstone 
in one of his old talks, recently published, alluded 
prophetically to ‘‘ Mr. A.” as an American who could buy 
up the Duke of Westminster several times over. 


Whatever may be said in defence of the exclusiveness 
of Mr. Astor, he should remember that Americans are, as 


Photo Stearn, Cambridge. 
Mr. J. F. Cameron, 
Second Wrangler (Equal). 


a matter of fact, onieng the peoplé who most use and prize 


the privileges of open house and open park afforded them 
in this country. Show-places like Chatsworth and Blen- 
heim receive every season visitors from the United States 
in numbers that never cease to be surprising. The late 
Duke of Marlborough, for instance, could not help remark- 
ing to some interviewers who made his life hard during 


Mr. T. B. H. Cocuraye, True New Dervry-Goveryor or tue Iste or Wiont ; anv Lapy Avena Cocuraye. 


From Miniatures by Hughes and Mullins, Ryde. 


one of his stays in New York, that Blenheim was visited 
every year by hundreds of Americans, and that he rather 
went out of his way to make things easy and pleasant 
for them. One wonders whether, with the advent 
of American Duchesses at Blenheim, the palace is 
more or less at the mercy of their travelling fellow- 
countrymen. 





HOME AND FOREIGN NEWS. 
Her Majesty the Queen has returned from Scotland, 
leaving Balmoral on Tuesday last, and arriving at 
Windsor next morning. Princess Henry of Prussia took 
leave of the Queen on Friday, June 17, and came, with 
Princess Victoria of Wales, to London; she departed, 
with her two sons, to Germany on Monday. Princess 
Leiningen and Princess Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein 
remained with the Queen. The royal family and visitors 
at Balmoral were entertained on Friday afternoon with a 
performance by Sanger’s Circus Company in the grounds 
of the Castle; the servants of the Queen’s household and 
the tenants of the Balmoral, Abergeldie, and Birkhall 
estates, with their families, were admitted to this enter- 
tainment. Lord Rowton was a guest of her Majesty. 


A state concert was given on Monday at Buckingham 
Palace. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales were at Ascot races 
last week. Her Royal Highness, on Wednesday this week, 
would open the féte at the Imperial Institute for the 
benefit of the Norwood Orphanage for Girls. The Prince, 
last Saturday, went, accompanied by the Duke of 
Connaught and the Duke of Cambridge, with Lord 
Rosebery, to distribute the prizes at Wellington College, 
elsewhere illustrated and described. On Tuesday he laid 
the foundation-stone of the new building of University 
College Hospital for North London. 


It has been decided by the Admiralty not to ho!d the 
Naval Manceuvres this year on account of the scarcity 
of Welsh steam coal, occasioned by the extensive and 
protracted strikes in the collieries of South Wales, though 
sufficient stocks exist at the naval ports for the ordinary 
service of the fleet. The Reserve Squadron will go for its 
usual cruise. 

Mr. Edward Fane, who has been thirty years in the 
Diplomatic Service, and has been Secretary of Legation 
and Chargé d Affaires at Copenhagen, Madrid, and 
Brussels, is appointed to succeed Sir Charles Scott as 
British Minister in Denmark. 

The French Ministry of M. Méline resigned office, as 
was expected, on June 15, and President Faure has 

since conferred with 
different Parlia- 
mentary party 
leaders — M. Ribot, 
M. Dupuy, and 
others — upon their 
disposition or 
capacity to form a 
new Government, 
They declined, and 
the task is now 
attempted by M. 
Sarrien, with the 
expected co- 
operation of M. 
l’reycinet as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, 
but successful 
arrangements do not 
appear certain in the 
present state of 
affairs. 


In Italy likewise, 
on Saturday, the 
Prime Minister, tho 
Marquis di Rudini, 
announced the resig- 
nation of himself 
and his colleagues. King Humbert has consulted with 
the Presidents of the Chamber and Senate, and with the 
Marquis Visconti Venosta, who declined to form a Ministry, 
but may take the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in a Moderate 
Conservative Government. - 

The general elections for the Reichstag or German 
Imperial Diet are now taking place, the votes polled on 

Sunday requiring to be supplemented by a 
second ballotting, in many instances, on 
Friday; but it seems likely that the Social 
Democratic party will have gained strength, 
as well as the Agrarians and the Ultra- 
montanes, while the National Liberal party 
will have sustained loss, though not to the 
extent of causing an immediate transference 
of power from the Conservative Centre. 


Photo Tretle, Brixton. 
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Alarming conflicts have broken out in 
the western provinces of the Balkan penin- 
sula between the Servians, Montenegrins, 
and Albanians, threatening the security 
both of the Austrian rule in Bosnia and 
If[erzegovina and that of the Turkish do- 
minions of Novi-Bazar. It is supposed that 
a Montenegrin political intmgue has 
originated what may turn out to be the 
prelude of of an Albanian revolt against 
the Sultan; but the Servian villages 
and monasteries around Berane and 
along the river Lim have been the first to 
suffer havoc and pillage, which the Turkish 
military force does not seem qualified to 
prevent. Additional troops haye been sent 
to Novi-Bazar. 


There are now at length some tokens 
of an effective course of action being com- 
menced by the Great European Powers to 
settle the future government of the 
island of Crete. Meetings of the British, 
French, Russian, and Italian Ambassadors 
at Constantinople are being held, and 
communications received from the Committee of the Cretan 
Assembly; but the question of appointing a Governor, 
and that of fixing a date for the witharawal of the Turkish 
troops, as well as the introduction of Greek troops, remain 
quite undetermined. The Admirals of the combined squad- 
rons have still to guard the coast towns, and no fresh 
conflicts in the interior have lately been made known. 
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only a little south of the eightieth parallel, six men mildly ut Faed and the Snipe, who were busy beside hardly knew it, these complaints were wearing his com- 
were sitting—much as they had sat, evening after the fire with a greasy pack of cards, or to listen to  rades’ nerves to fiddle-strings—doing the mischief that 
evening, for months. They had a clock, and by it they the peevish grumbling of Lashman in the bunk below cold and bitter hard work and the cruel loneliness had 
divided the hours into day and night. Asa matter of fact, him. Iashman had taken tu his bed six weeks before failed to do. Long Ede lay stretched by the fire, in a 
it was always night. But the clock said half- 
past eight, and they called the time evening. 

The hut was built of logs, with an inner skin 
of rough match - boarding, daubed with pitch. 
It measured seventeen feet by fourteen; but 
opposite the door four bunks — two above and 
two below—took a yard off the length, and this 
made the interior exactly square. Each of these 
bunks had two doors, with brass latches on the 
inner side; so that the owner, if he chose, could 
shut himself up and go to sleep in a sort of cup- 
board. But as a rule, he closed one of them 
only—that by his feet. The other swung back, 
with its brass latch showing. The men kept 
these latches in a high state of polish. 

Across the angle of the wall, to the left of the 
door, and behind it when it opened, three ham- 
mocks were slung, one above another. No one 
slept in the uppermost. 

But the feature of the hut was its fireplace ; 
and this was merely a square hearth - stone, 
raised slightly above the floor, in the middle of 
the room. Upon it, a growing mountain of soft 
grey ash, the fire burned always. It had no 
chimney, and so the men lost none of its warmth. 
The smoke ascended steadily and spread itself 
under the blackened beams and roof-boards in 
dense blue layers. Lut about eighteen inches 
beneath the spring of the roof there ran a line of 
small trap-doors with sliding panels, to admit the 
cold air, and below these the room was almost 
clear of smoke. A newcomer’s eyes might have 
smarted, but these men stitched their clothes and 
read in comfort. ‘To keep the up-draught steady 
they had plugged every chink and crevice in the 
match - boarding below the trap-doors with 
moss, and payed the seams with pitch. The fire 
they fed from a stack of drift and wreck wood 
piled to the right of the door, and fuel for the 
fetching strewed the frozen beach outside—whole 
trees notched into lengths by lumberers’ axes 
and washed thither from they knew not what 
continent. But the wreck-wood came from their 
own ship, the J. 2. MacNeill, which had brought 
them from Dundee. 

They were Alexander Williamson, of Dundee, 
better known as The Gaffer; David Faed, also 
of Dundee; George Lashman, of Cardiff; Long 
Ede, of Hayle, in Cornwall ; Charles Silchester, 
otherwise The Snipe, of Ratcliffe Highway or 
thereabouts; and Daniel Cooney, shipped at 
Tromsé six weeks before the wreck, an Irish- 
American by birth, and of no known address. 

The Gaffer reclined in his bunk, reading by 
the light of a smoky and evil - smelling lamp. 
Ile had been mate of the J. R. MacNeill, and 
was now captain as well as patriarch of tho 
party. IIe possessed three books—the Bible, 
Milton’s ** Paradise Lost,” and an odd volume of 
‘The Turkish Spy.” Just now he was reading 
‘The Turkish Spy.” The lamphght glinted on 
the rim of his spoctacles and on the silvery hairs 
in his beard, the slack of which he had tucked 
under the edge of his blanket. His lips moved 


| a one-roomed hut, high within the Arctic Circle, and as he read, and now and then he broke off to glance with scurvy, and complained incessantly ; and though they 


The Gaff.r reclined in his bunk, reading by the light of @ smoky and evil-smelling lamp. 





bundle of skins, reading in his only book, the Bible, open 
now at the Song of Solomon. Cooney had finished patching 
a pair of trousers, and rolled himself in his hammock, 
whence he stared at the roof and the moonlight streaming 
up there through the little trap-doors and chivying the 
layers of smoke. Whenever Lashman broke out into fresh 
quaverings of self-pity, Cooney’s hands opened and shut 
again, till the nails dug hard into the palm. Ile groaned 
at length, exasperated beyond endurance. 

‘*Oh, stow it, George! Hang it all, man!.. 

He checked himself, sharp and short: repentant, and 
rebuked by the silence of the others. They were good 
seamen all, and tender dealing with a sick shipmate was 
part of their code. 

Lashman’s voice, more querulous than ever, cut into 
the silence like a knife— 

‘That’s it. You’ve thought it for weeks, and now 
you say it. I’ve knowed it all along. I’m just an 
encumbrance, and the sooner you ’re shut of me the better, 
says you. You needn’t tofret. i’ll be soon out of it; 
out of it—out there, alongside of Bill——” 

‘* Easy there, matey.” The Snipe glanced over his 
shoulder and laid his cards face downward. ‘ Here, let 
me give the bed a shake up. It’ll ease yer.” 

**Tt’ll make me quiet, you mean. Plucky deal you 
care about easin’ me, any of yer!” 

‘‘Get out with yer nonsense! Dan didn’ mean it.” 
The Snipe slipped an arm under the invalid’s head and 
rearranged the pillow of skins and gunny-bags. 

‘* He didn’t, didn’t he? Let him say it then... 

The Gaffer read on, his lips moving silently. Heaven 
knows how he had acquired this strayed and stained and 
filthy little demi-octavo with the arms of. Saumarez on its 
book-plate—‘‘ The Sixth Volume of Letters writ by a 
Turkish Spy, who liv’d Five-and-Forty Years Undiscovered 
at Paris: Giving an Impartial Account to the Divan at 
Constantinople of the most remarkable Transactions of 
Europe, And discovering several Jntrigues and Secrets of 
the Christian Courts (especially of that of F’rance),” etc., etc. 
** Written originally in Arabick. Translated into Italian, 
and from thence into English by the Translator. of. the 
Virst Volume. The Eleventh Edition. London: Printed 
for G. Strahan, 8. Ballard ’”’—and a score of booksellers— 
‘‘mpcexit.” Ifeavens knows why he read it; since 
he understood about one-half, and admired less than one- 
tenth. The Oriental reflections struck him as mainly 
blasphemous. But the Gaffer’s religious belief marked 
down nine-tenths of mankind for perdition : which perhaps 
made him tolerant. At any rate, he read on gravely 
between the puffs of his short clay— 

On the 19th of this Moon, the King and the whole Court 
were present at a Ballet, representing the grandeur of the 
French monarchy. About the Middle of the Entertainment, 
there was an Antique Dance perform’d by twelve Masqueraders, 
in the suppos’d form of Demons. But before they had advanc’d 
far in their Dance, they found an Interloper amongst ’em, 
who by encreasing the Number to thirteen, put them quite 
out of their Measure: For they practise every Step and Motion 
beforehand, till they are perfect. Being abash’d therefore at 
the unavoidable Blunders the thirteenth Antique made ’em 
commit, they stood still like Fools, gazing at one another : 
None daring to unmask, or speak a Word; for that would 
have put all the Spectutors into a Disorder and Confusion. 
Cardinal Mazarini (who was the chief Contriver of these Enter- 
tainments, to divert the King from more serious Thoughts) 
stood close by the young Monarch, with the Scheme of the 
Ballet in his Hand. Knowing therefore that this Dance was 
to consist but of twelve Antiques, and taking notice that there 
were actually thirteen, he at first imputed it to some Mistake. 
But, afterwards, when he perceived the Confusion of the 
Dancers, he made a more narrow Enquiry into the Cause of 
this Disorder. ‘To be brief, they convinced the Cardinal that 
it could be no Error of theirs, by a kind of Demonstration, in 
that they had but twelve Antique Dresses of that sort, which 
were made on purpose for this particular Ballet. That which 
made it seem the greater Mystery was, that when they came 
behind the Scenes to uncase, and examine the Matter, they 
found but twelve Antiques, whereas on the Stage there were 
thirteen .. .”’ 

‘* Let him say it. 
rotten Irishman !” 

Cooney flung a leg wearily over the side of his hammock, 
jerked himself out, and shuffled across to the sick man’s 
berth. 

** Av coorse I didn’ mane it. It just took me, ye see, 
lyin’ up yondher and huggin’ me thoughts in this— 
wilderness. I swear to ye, @6orge: and ye’ll just wet 
your throat to show there's no bad blood, and that ye 
belave me.” He took up a pannikin from the floor beside 
the bunk, pulled a hot iron from the fire, and stirred the 
frozen drink, The invalid turned his shoulder pettishly. 
‘*T didn’t mane it,” Cooney repeated. He set down the 
pannikin, and shuffled wearily back to his hammock. 

The Gaffer blew a long cloud and stared at the fire; at 
the smoke mounting and the grey ash dropping—dropping; 
at David Iaed dealing the cards and licking his thumb 
between each. Long Ede shifted from one cramped elbow 
to another and pushed his Bible nearer the blaze, mur- 
muring, ‘‘Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil 
our vines,” 

“Full hand,” the Snipe announced. 

“Ay.” David Faed rolled the quid in his cheek. The 
ecards were so thumbed and tattered that by the backs of 
them each player guessed pretty shrewdly what the other 
hold. Yet they went on playing night after night; the 
Snipe shrilly blessing or cursing his luck, the Scotsman 
phlegmatic as a bolster. 

* Play away, man. 


” 


” 


Let him say he didn’t mean it, the 


What ails ye?” he asked, 
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The Snipe had dropped both hands to his thighs and sat 
up, stiff and listening. 

*“Whist! Outside the door. .. .” 

All listened. ‘I hear nothing,” said David, after ten 
seconds. 

‘Hush, man—listen! There, again. . . 

They heard now. Cooney slipped down from his 
hammock, stole to the door and listened, crouching, with 
his ear close to the jamb. The sound resembled breath- 
ing—or so he thought for a moment. Then it seemed 
rather as if some creature were softly feeling about the 
door — softly fumbling its coating of ice and frozen 
show. 

Cooney listened. They all listened. Usually, as soon 
as they stirred from the scorching circle of the fire, their 
breath came from them in clouds. It trickled from them 
now in thin wisps of vapour. They could almost hear the 
soft grey ash dropping on the hearth. 

A log sputtered. Then the invalid’s voice clattered in— 

‘* It’s the bears—the bears! They ’ve come after Bill, 
and next it’ll be my turn. I warned you—I told you 
he wasn’t deep enough. O Lord, have mercy... 
mercy. ..!” He pattered off into a prayer, his voice 
and teeth chattering. 

‘** Hush!” commanded the Gaffer gently; and Lashman 
choked on a sob. 

‘Tt ain't bears,” Cooney reported, still with his ear to 
the door. ‘ Leastways.. .we’ve had bears before. The 
foxes, maybe. . . let me listen.” 

Long Ede murmured: “ Take us the foxes, the little 
Res <5 

‘*T believe you ’re right,” the Gaffer announced cheer- 
fully. ‘A bear would sniff louder — though there’s no 
telling. The snow was falling an hour back, and I dessay 
tis pretty thick outside. . If ’tis a bear, we don't want him 
fooling on the roof, and I misdoubt the drift by the north 
corner is pretty tall by this time. Is he there still ?” 

*T felt something then . .. through the chink, 
here . . . like a warm breath. It’s gone now. Come 
here, Snipe, and listen.” 

‘*« Breath,’ eh? Did it smeld like bear ?” 

**T don’t know . . . I didn’t smell nothing, to notice. 
Here, put your head down, close.” 

The Snipe bent his head. And at that moment the door 
shook gently. All stared; and saw the latch move up, 
up... and falteringly descend on the staple. They heard 
the click of it. 

The door was secured within by two stout bars. Against 
these there had been no pressure. The men waited in a 
silence that ached. But the latch was not lifted again. 

The Snipe, kneeling, looked up at Cooney. Cooney 


” 


shiyered and looked at David Faed. Long Ede, with his 


back to the fire, softly shook his feet free of the rugs. His 
eyes searched for the Gaffer’s face. But the old man had 
(lrawn back into the gloom of his bunk, and the lamplight 
shone only on a grey fringe of beard. He saw Long Ede’s 
look, though, and answered it quietly as ever. 

‘* Take a brace of guns aloft, and fetch us a look round. 
Wait, if there’s a chance of a shot. The trap works. 
I tried it this afternoon with the cold chisel.” 

Long Ede lit his pipe, tied down the ear-pieces of his 
cap, lifted a light ladder off its staples, and set it against 
a roof-beam: then, with the guns under his arm, quietly 
mounted. Ilis head and shoulders wayered and grew 
vague to sight in the smoke-wreaths. ‘ Ileard anything 
more?” he asked. ‘‘ Nothing since,” answered the Snipe. 
With his shoulder Long Ede pushed up the trap. They 
saw his head framed in a panel of moonlight, with one 
frosty star above it. He was wriggling through. ‘ Pitch 
him up a sleeping-bag, somebody,” the Gaffer ordered, 
and Cooney ran with one. ‘* Thank ’ee, mate,” said Long 
Ede, and closed the trap. 

They heard his feet stealthily crunching the frozen stuff 
across the roof. He was working towards the eaves over- 
lapping the door. Their breath tightened. They waited 
for the explosion of his gun. None came. The crunching 
began again: it was heard down by the. very edge of the 
eaves. It mounted to the blunt ridge overhead; then it 
ceased, 

‘** He will not have seen aught,” David Faed muttered. 

‘Listen, you. Listen by the door again.” They 
talked in whispers. Nothing; there was nothing to be 
heard. They crept back to the fire, and stood there warm- 
ing themselves, keeping their eyes on the latch. It did 
not move. After a while Cooney slipped off to his ham- 
mock; Faed to his bunk, alongside Lashman’s. The 
Gaffer had picked up ‘hie book again. The Snipe laid a 
couple of logs on the blaze, and remained beside it, cower- 
ing, with his arms stretched out as if to embrace it. His 
shapeless shadow wavered up and down on the bunks 
behind him ; and, across the fire, he still stared at the latch. 

Suddenly the sick man’s voice quavered out— 

‘It’s not him they want—it’s Bill! They're after 
Bill, out there! That was Bill trying to get in. . . . Why 
didn’t yer open ? It was Bill, I tell yer!” 

At the first word the Snipe had wheeled right-about- 
face, and stood now, pointing, and shaking like a man with 
ague. 

“Matey .. . for the love of God. . .” 

“‘Twon’t hush. There’s something wrong here to-night. 
I can’t sleep. It’s Bill, I tell yer. See his poor hammock 
up there shaking. . . .” 


Cooney tumbled out with an oath and athud. ‘ Iush 
it, you white-livered swine! Hush it, or by——” His 
hand went behind him to his knife-sheath. 

** Dan Cooney ”—the Gaffer closed his book and leaned 
out—‘‘ go back to your bed.” 

‘‘T won’t, Sir. Not unless——’ 

** Go back.” 

** Flesh and blood———” 

“Go back.” And, for the third time that night, Cooney 
went back. 

The Gaffer leaned a little farther over the ledge, and 
addressed the sick man. 

‘George, I went to Bill’s grave not six hours agone. 
The snow on it wasn’t even disturbed. Neither beast nor 
man, but only God, can break up the hard earth he lies 
under. I tell you that, and you may lay to it. Now go 
to sleep.” 


? 


* > * ° 


Long Ede crouched on the frozen ridge of the hut, with 
his feet in the sleeping-bag, his knees drawn up, and the 
two guns laid across them. The creature, whatever its 
name, that had tried the door, was nowhere to be seen; 
but he decided to wait a few minutes on the chance of a 
shot; that is, until the cold should drive him below. For 
the moment the clear tingling air was doing him good. 
The truth was Long Ede had begun to be afraid of himself, 
and the way his mind had been running for the last forty- 
eight hours upon green fields and visions of spring. As 
he put it to himself, something inside his head was melting. 
Biblical texts chattered within him like running brooks, 
and as they fleeted he could almost smell the blown meadow- 
scent. ‘* Take us the foxes, the little foxes . . . for our 
vines have tender grapes ... A fountain of gardens, a 
well of living waters, and streams from Lebanon... 
Awake, O north wind, and come, thou south ... blow 
upon my garden, that the spices thereof may flow out . . .” 
He was light-headed, and he knew it. He must hold out. 
They were all going mad; were, in fact, three parts crazed 
already, all except the Gaffer. And the Gaffer relied on 
him as his right-hand man. One glimpse of the returning 
sun—a glimpse only—might save them yet. 

He gazed out over the frozen hills, and northward 
across the ice-pack. A few streaks of pale violet—the 
ghost of the Aurora—fronted the moon. Le could sce for 
niles. Bear or fox, no living creature was in sight. But 
who could tell what might be hiding behind any one of a 
thousand hummocks? Ie listened. He heard the slow 
grinding of the ice-pack off the beach: only that. ‘*' Tuke 
us the foxes, the little foxes . . .” 

This would never do. Ile must climb down and walk 
briskly, or return to the hut. Maybe there was a bear, 
after all, behind one of the hummocks, and a shot, or the 
chance of one, would scatter his head clear of these tom- 
fooling notions. Ie would have a search round. . 

What was that, moving . . . on a hummock, not five 
hundred yards away ? He leaned forward at gaze. 

Nothing now: but he had seen something. He lowered 
himself to the caves by the north corner, and from the 
eaves to the drift piled there. The drift was frozen solid, 
but for a treacherous crust of fresh snow. His foot 
slipped upon this, and down he slid of a heap. 

I.uckily he had been careful to sling the guns tightly 
at his back. He picked himself up, and unstrapping one, 
took a step into the bright moonlight to examine the 
nipples; took two steps: and stood stock-still. 

There, before him, on the frozen coat of snow, was a 
footprint. No: two, three, four—many footprints: prints 
of a naked human foot: right foot, left foot, both naked, 
and blood in each print—a little smear. 

It had come, then. He was mad for certain. He saw 
them; he put his fingers in them; touched the frozen 
blood. ‘The snow before the door was trodden thick with 
them—some going, some returning. 

‘‘The latch . . . lifted . . .” Suddenly he recalled the 
figure he had seen moving upon the hummock, and with a 
groan he turned and gave chase. Oh, he was mad for 
certain. He ran like a madman—floundering, slipping, 
plunging in his clumsy moccasins. ‘‘ Take us the foxes, 
the little foxes . . . My beloved put in his hand by the 
hole of the door, and my bowels were moved for him . . . 
I charge you, O daughters of Jerusalem. . . I charge 
you... Icharge.. .” 

He ran thus for three hundred yards, maybe, and then 
stopped as suddenly as he had started. 

His mates—they must not see these footprints, or they 
would go mad too; mad as he. No, he must cover them 
up, all within sight of the hut. And to-morrow he would 
come alope, and cover those further afield. Slowly he 
retraced his steps. The footprints—those which pointed 
towards the hut and those which pointed away from it—lay 
close together; and he knelt before each, breaking fresh 
snow over the hollows and carefully hiding the blood. 
And now a great happiness filled his heart; interrupted 
once or twice as he worked by a feeling that someoné was 
following and watching him. Once he turned northwards 
and gazed, making a telescope of his hands. He saw 
nothing, and fell again to his long task. 

Within the hut the sick man cried softly to himself. 
Faed, the Snipe, and Cooney slept uneasily, and muttered 
in their dreams. The Gaffer lay awake, thinking. After 
Bill, George Lashman ; and after George...? Who 
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next? And who would be the last—the unburied one ? 
The men were weakening fast; their wits and courage 
coming down at the last with a rush. Faed and Long Ede 
were the only two to be depended on for a day. The 
Gaffer liked Long Ede, who was a religious man. Indeed 
he had a growing suspicion that Long Ede, in spite of some 
amiable laxities of belief, was numbered among the Elect; 
or might be, if interceded for. The Gaffer begun to inter- 
cede for him silently; but experience had taught him 
that to be effective, must be noisy, 


such ‘‘ wrestlings,” 


and he dropped off to sleep with a sense of failure... . 
The Snipe stretched himself, yawned, and awoke. 


It 
was seven in the morning: 
time to prepare a cup of tea. 
Ile tossed an armful of logs 
the fire, and the noise 
awoke the Gaffer, who at 
once inquired for Long Ede. 
Ile had not returned. ‘Go 
you up tothe roof. The lad 
must be frozen.” The Snipe 
climbed the ladder, pushed 
open the trap, and came back, 
reporting that Long Ede was 
nowhere to be seen. The old 
man slipped a jumper over his 
suits of clothing — already 
three deep — reached for a 
gun, and moved to the door. 
‘Take a cup of something 
warm to fortify,” the Snipe 
advised. ‘*The kettle won't 
be five minutes boiling.” But 
the Gaffer pushed up the 
heavy bolts and dragged the 
door open. 

‘* Losh me! 
hand, lads!” 

Long Ede lay prone before 
the threshold, his out- 
stretched hands almost touch- 
ing it, his moccasins already 
covered out of sight by the 
powdery snow which ran and 
trickled incessantly—trickled 
between his long, dishevelled 
locks, and over the back of 
his gloves, and ran in a thin 
stream past the Gaffer’s feet. 

They carried him in and 
laid him on a heap of skins by 
the fire. They forced rum 
between his clenched teeth 
aud beat his hands and feet, 
and kneaded and rubbed him. 
A sigh fluttered on his lips: 
something between a sigh 
and a smile, half seen, half 
heard. His eyes opened, and 
they saw that it was really-a 
smile. 

** Wot cheer, mate ?” 
was the Snipe who asked. 

‘““IT—TI seen...” The 
voice broke off, but he was 
smiling still. 

What had he seen ? 
the sun, surely! By the 
Gaffer’s reckoning the sun 
would not be due for a week 
or two yet: how many weeks 
he could not say precisely, 
and sometimes he was glad 
enough that he did not know. 

They forced him to drink a 
couple of spoonfuls of rum, 
and wrapped him up warmly. 
Each man contributed some of 
his own bedding. Then the 
Gaffer called to morning 
prayers, and the three sound 
men dropped on their knees 
with him. Now, whether by 
reason of their joy at Long 
Ede’s recovery, or because 
the old man was in splendid 
voice, they felt their hearts uplifted that morning with a 
cheerfulness they had not known for months. Long Ede 
lay and listened dreamily while the passion of the Gaffer's 
thanksgiving shook the hut. Tis gaze wandered oyer their 
bowed forms—‘‘ The Gaffer, David Faed, Dan Cooney, the 
Snipe, and—and George Lashman in his bunk, of course— 
and me.” But, then, who was the seventh? He began 
to count. ‘*There’s myself—Lashman, in his bunk—David 
Faed, the Gaffer, the Snipe, Dan Cooney . . . One, two, 
three, four—well, but that made seven. Then who was the 
seventh? Was it George who had crawled out of bed and 
was kneeling there ? Decidedly there were five kneeling. 
No: there was George, plain enough, in his berth, and 
not able to move. Then who was the stranger? Wrong 
again: there was no stranger. He knew all these men 
they were his mates. Was it—Bill? No, Dill was dead 





on 


Ilere, bear a 


It 


Not 


There, before him, 


and buried: none of these was 
again--One, two, three, four, five—and us two sick men, 
seven. The Gaffer, David Faed, Dan Cooney—have I 
counted Dan twice? No, that’s Dan, yonder to the 
right, and only one of him. Five men kneeling, and two 
on their backs: that makes seven every time. Dear God— 
suppose ——” 

The Gaffer ceased, and in the act of rising from his 
knees, caught sight of Long Ede’s face. While the others 
fetched their breakfast-cans, he stepped over, and bent 
and whispered 


‘** Tell me, 


Bill, or like Bill. Try 


Ye ’ve seen what ?” 


on the frozen coat of snow, was a footprint. No: two, three, Sour 
‘Seen 2” Long Ede echoed. 
«“ Ay, seen what 2? Speak low—was it the sun ?’ 
“The s But this time the echo died on his lips, 
and his face grew full of awe uncomprehending. It 
frightened the Gaffer. 

‘Yell be the better of a snatch of sleep,” said he; 
and was turning to go, when Long Ede stirred a hand 
under the edge of his rugs. 

** Seven . count . . .” he whispered. 

“Lord have mercy upon us!” the Gaffer muttered to 
his beard as he moved away. ‘' Long Ede; gone crazed!” 

And yet, though an hour or two ago this was the 
worst that could have befallen, the Gaffer felt unusually 
cheerful. As for the others, they were like different men, 
all that day and through the three days that followed. 
Even Lashman ceased to complain, and, unless their eyes 


’ 





played them a trick, had taken a turn for the better. * I 
declare, if I don’t feel like pitching to sing!” the Snipe 
announced on the second evening, as much to his cwn 
wonder as to theirs. ‘‘ Then why in thunder don’t you 
strike up ¥”’ answered Dan Cooney, and fetched his con- 
certina. The Snipe struck up, then and there—* Villikins 
and his Dinah”?! What is more, the Gaffer looked up 
from his ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and joined in the chorus. 
By the end of the second day, Long Ede was up and 
Ile went about with a dazed look in his 
was counting, counting to himself, always 
The Gaffer watched him furtively. 
Since his recovery, though 


active again. 
eyes. He 
counting. 
his moved frequently, 
Long Ede had scar¢ ely uttered 
a word. But towards 
on the fourth day he said an 


lips 
noon 


extraordinary thing 

‘*There’s that 
bag I took with me the other 
night. I wonder if’ tis on 
the roof still. It will be 
froze pretty stiff by this. You 
might nip up = and 
Snipe, and” —he paused 
“if you find it, stow it up 
yonder on Bill’s hammock.” 

The Gaffer his 
mouth, but shut it 
without speaking. The Snipe 
went up the ladder. 

A minute 
then they heard a cry from 
the roof —a cry that fetched 
them all trembling, choking, 
weeping, cheering, to the foot 
of the ladder. 

‘Boys! boys!—the Sun!” 


>. > * * 


sleeping- 


see, 


opened 


again 


passed; and 


Months later—it was June, 
and even George Lashman 
had recovered his strength— 
the Snipe came running with 
news of the whaling fleet. 
And on the beach, as they 
watched the vessels come to 
anchor, Long Ede told the 
Gaffer his story. ‘‘It wasa 
hall—a hallu—what d’ ye call 
it, I reckon, I was crazed, 
eh?” The Gaffer’s 
wandered from a brambling 
hopping about the lichen- 
covered boulders, and away 
to the sea-fowl wheeling above 
the ships: and then 
into his mind a tale he had 
once “The Turkish 
Spy.” “I wouldn’t say just 
that,” he answered slowly. 

‘* Anyway,” said Long 
Ede, *‘I believe the Lord 
sent a miracle to us to save 


eyes 


came 


read in 


us all.” 

‘*T wouldn’t say just that, 
either,” the Gaffer objected. 
**T doubt it was meant just 
for you and me, and the rest 
were presairved, as you say, 
incidentally.” 

THE END. 


The serious question of the 
preservation of old buildings 
seems to be well looked after 
by the society which takes 
these interesting relics under 
its especie! protection. The 
object of the society's exist- 
ence is twofold: to preserve 
buildings of historical and 
architectural interest 
demolition, and to saye them 
from what is often 
the hand of the 
“yestorer.” The sentiment of the body is, 
conservative, but, at the same time, it is far from being 
narrow. Although working for the protection of the old, 
the members know how to value and praise that which is 
praiseworthy in the new. At the annual meeting, held 
last week in the meeting-room of the Society of 
Antiquaries, the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings testified, through its president, the Bishop of 
Bristol, to the hopeful architectural condition of modern 
Londun. His Lordship, indeed, steered a safe course 
between the Scylla of Mr. Ruskin’s ‘‘ ugliest city in the 
world” and Sir Walter Besant’s diametrically opposite pro- 
nouncement : while seeing much to condemn in London of 
to-day, his Lordship admitted that many buildings recently 
erected would be no discredit to Venice or Florence. 
Sunday afternvon, he says, is the time to see them. 
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SCHOONERS BLOCKING THE RIVER. 


From a Sketch by 7. T. Jeans. 








THE UNITED STATES MOBILISATION AT TAMPA; PICKET LINE AND WAGON TRAIN, 


From a Sketch by our Special Artist, Mr, H. C. Seppings Wright, 
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LOADING THE UNITED STATES TRANSPORTS AT TAMPA BAY: ON BOARD THE MIAMI,”’ No. 1 TRANSPORT. 
Frou a Sxercu py our Srectac Artist, Mr. H. C. Serrixos Wescur. 


Dr. Dudley, of the United States Hospital Service, maling a tou of inspectic n. The transports are fit ed wih a wooden awning for protection Srom the gun, 
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The Genealogical Magazine: A Journal of Family History, Heraldry, and 
Pedigrees. Vol. I. (Elliot Stock. 


A Genealogical and Heraldic History of the Landed Gentry of Great Britain 
ant Ire’'and. By Sir Bernard Burke. Edited by his Son. Ninth edition. 
( Harrison. 


Cambridge Described and Illustrated: Being a Short Ilis‘ory of the Towr 
and University. By Thomas Dinham Atkinson. (Macmillan. 


The Bess-d Damozel. By D. G. Rossetti. Introduction by W. M. Rossetti. 
Decorations by W. B. Macdougall. (Duckworth ) 


Unemsidered Trifles. By George Dalziel. (Elliot Stock 


Mingled Yarns: The Autobiography of Edward Spencer Mctt (Nathaniel 
Gubbins), late Lieu'enant in the 19th Regiment. (Edward Arnold.) 


(Ward and Lock. 


(W. and R. Chambers.) 


Bonnets on the Sonnet. (Longmans. ) 


The Lust of Hate. 
Dilly Binks, Hero. 


Comedies and Errors, 


By Guy Boothby. 
By Guy Boothby. 


By Henry Harland, (John Lane.) 


The learned Father Russell has compiled a new 
anthology of ‘‘Sonnets on the Sonnet.” It must have 
given him a deal of trouble, for there are specimens from 
various tongues, and these have had to be translated either 
by himself or by his friends. ‘Then he has aimed at com- 
pleteness, and that has meant foraging among the writings 
of very obscure people. The collection must delight the 
hearts of many minor poets, who find themselves taken 
notice of for the first time. ‘There is a great deal to 
be learnt from the little volume, and this not merely 
from the study of extracts solemnly labelled ‘‘ Sonnet Prin- 
ciples.” ‘The most important thing turns out to be a 
warning. It appears that sonneteering is a distinct mental 
malady. If it is not included in the list of such now, it 
must be before long. You can read in the preface of the 
sad case of M. Ludovie Sarlat, ‘*who died last year in 
lbordogne, aged eighty-two, leaving after him, in print, 
sixteen hundred and seventeen sonnets.” Not a word of 
pity from the editor! ‘The fact is, he is himself a victim, 
1opelessly attacked. Ile is capable of writing sonnets on 
anything—the Money Market column of the daily paper 
would be as good as anything else. A Remington type- 
writer, condemned to write for him the tyrannic metrical 
fourteen lines, is duly celebrated. ‘The subjects are entirely 
prosaic, but the form is more to him than a pet animal. 
**Sonnet, aroon!” he addresses it. ‘There have been 
others attacked quite as acutely as he, though less fre- 
quently. Sir William Hamilton composed one ‘in the 
concert-room at Northampton. Very bad it was. It began 
like this” — 
**Conld you compose a sonnet, amid all 
This whirl of sound?’’ a lady at my side 
Inquired of me—‘o whom I nought replied. 


But he did it; and it was very solemn fooling. Nearly all 
the writers aim at facetiousness; and the stock joke, of 
which they were never tired, is to express their difficulty 
in making up the full fourteen lines and getting the rhymes 
right. They reach the end panting, but tremendously 
pleased with themselves. On the whole, one comes to the 
conclusion that writing sonnets on the sonnet is a capital 
fireside game for the very young, or for a shipwrecked 
crew in a cavern on a desert island; but the heads of 
ordinary folk in a workaday world would not stand it, and 
when they try to, it is time for their friends and the medical 
profession to interfere. 


The fascinating study of genealogy is unquestionably 
reviving, for the materials on which it becomes possible 
have increased enormously of recent years. The labours 
of the Historical Commission alone would form a magnifi- 
cent quarry ; and the private printing of family histories 
has gone on apace, ‘The ‘* Genealogical Magazine,” which 
was started in May last year (and which constitutes a 
handsome quarto volume of 700 pages) is indispensable to 
all genealogists. It contains a mass of unique material. 
Notable among its continued articles is Mrs. Carmichael 
Stokes's account of Shakspere’s family—the first of the 
name was a John Shakspere of Kent in the thirteenth 
century—and its congener, the Warwickshire Ardens. 
Many useful additions to our knowledge will be found 
in the article on Nelson’s pedigree, and the deduction 
of the Beresford family; while of single articles special 
mention may be made of the Sobieski Stuarts, Graham, Earl 
of Menteith, the Blakes of Galway, the Lanes of Bentley, 
the Hepburns, Barons of Le Poer and Coroghmore, the 
Barls of Nithsdale, to say nothing of the numerous families 
given inthe Notes and Queries section. The magazine is 
exceedingly well edited. The complete volume is equipped 
with an cakeaaiies index. Altogether, the ‘‘ Genealogical 
Magazine” deserves to succeed. 


The new edition of Burke’s ‘‘ Landed Gentry ”’ is truly 
a wonderful compilation, with its 2160 pages of closely 
printed matter. Peerages, of course, do not say the last word 
on old families. The untitled landed gentry are often as 
old and as historic, and Burke’s book comes in very use- 
fully. ‘This edition is strong in its heraldic side. It was 
a happy thought to a oye: book-plates, for these 
not only show the arms, but indicate a taste. Admirable 
as the book is, Burke's ‘‘ Landed Gentry” is not yet com- 
vlete. Of course it is impossible to follow out all descents, 
Put here and there the notability of a cadet entitles his or her 
being mentioned, Thus, under Wolrige-Gordon of Essle- 
mont, it would have been well for Burke to note how Adam 
Lindsay Gordon, the Australian poet, comes in. As it is, 
his grandfather alone is noted. Only by constant care, 
however, can these things be done. As it stands, Burke is 
truly wonderful and represents a world of work. 


Mr. Atkinson’s book on Cambridge is an excellent pic- 
torial summary of Cambridge—town and gown alike. In 
a comparatively small space Sane pages odd) he sums up 
his piotliens of materials clearly and succinctly. The 
illustrations are very numerous — some being steel 
engravings—and will remain permanently valuable. Mr. 
Willis Clark contributes a preface. 


The new edition of ‘‘The Blessed Damozel” is a fine 
bit of decorative art, and an excellent sample of modern 
format. The poem is reprinted as it appeared in the 


Germ in February 1850. Mr. W. M. Rossetti, in a some- 
what prolix preface, says that Rossetti probably wrote the 
poem early in 1847, and he gives the variants which 
appeared from time to time during the next twenty-three 
years. One verse is printed (on one side of the paper only) 
on each page. Mr. Macdougall’s designs are rich, but they 
have not much analogy to the text. Lossetti’s own study 
of the head of the Blessed Damozel, which forms the 
frontispiece, is very beautiful. lis model was Miss 
Alexa Wilding. 


Mr. George Dalziel, whose skill with burin and graver 
is known to a large circle, has long indulged a taste for 
verse-making. Some of his songs he has already given to 
the world. He now adventures a considerable collection, 
quite two hundred and thirty pages of genial verse, in 
which he celebrates simple themes—‘ the orchard full 
with bursting blossom clad,” ** the cheery and the dainty 
apple bloom ”—with feeling and sympathy. Lis interests 
are many and his strains notall of pastoral delights. Some 
are of hearty indoor pleasures, and there is a touch of that 
fidelity which makes for poetry in his account of a smoking 
party. Many will recognise Mr. Dalziel’s pen portraiture. 


A rattling, rambling, and on the whole entertaining 
story is that of Mr. Mott, frankly, and to all appear- 
ance truthfully, told by himself. The son of a country 
gentleman of good position, an Etonian, and an officer in 
the Army who saw service in India, Mr. Mott has had a 
career full of vicissitudes, due, it seems, to nothing worse 
than the thoughtless imprudence not uncommon in youth. 
When nearing thirty he saw himself reduced, rather than 
accept aid from his family, to ‘‘ living on bread and rancid 
dripping” and ‘‘sleeping in the open” on the Embank- 
ment and in St. James’s Park. Afterwards he was an 
actor, a playwright, a turf-tipster, and ultimately a suc- 
cessful contributor to the sporting Press, having been 
always a zealous turfite, His lively volume is naturally 
full of incident, and he gives many amusing anecdotes of 
the turf and of turfites of every degree. 


That Dr. Nikola should have the daring to reappear in 
Tondon—where his face is probably as well known as 
Sir Henry Irving’s—will be a welcome surprise to a 
multitude of readers. And these readers will be yet 
more delighted by his entirely novel ‘‘ Jack-the-Ripper ” 
arrangements for undetectable murders. In Mr. Guy 
Boothby’s **Lust of Hate,” Dr. Nikola reappears and 
supplies its hero with his patent locomotive asphyxiating 
chamber for the sum of fifty thousand pounds. It is a 
hansom cab with pneumatic cushions charged with ‘the 
strongest anesthetic known to science.” Having, by 
lowering the glass in front, made the interior air-tight, 
the driver presses a knob, which allows the gas to escape, 
and almost instantaneously his fare is dead. The driver 
has but to press another knob—when he finds himself in a 
deserted street—and the seat revolves, the bottom turns 
over, and the corpse is shot through on to the road. 
Hardly had the hero got his enemy safe in this death- 
trap, when the vision of a lovely face hanging in 
mid-air above the horse, and the warning it utters, 
“Think of what you are doing; remember the 
shame of it and be true to yourself,” gives him pause. 
Ile dismounts from his perch to explain to his enemy 
his narrow escape from death, when he finds him apparently 
already dead! He meets thg girl of his vision afterwards 
and saves her life, but dares not marry her because his 
hands are stained with blood. How this difficulty is 
cleared out of the way we must allow the reader to discover 
for himself, promising him that the most thrilling incidents, 
like sorrows, come not as ‘‘ single spies, but in battalions.” 


For ourselves, however, we much prefer Mr. Guy 
Boothby’s short stories, ‘‘ Billy Binks, Hero,” etc., where the 
adventure interest is but lightly weighted with scenes of love 
and sentiment, which are not the author’s métier. Perhaps 
the title-story of a little lad who is put in vain to the most 
infernal torture to force him to betray his trust is the 
finest. All, however, are interesting, and some thrilling. 


Different, indeed, in kind are the short stories in 
‘*Comedies and Errors,” which are French in their ex- 
quisite lightness and brightness, wit and grace. Mr. 
Henry Harland, whose ‘‘ Grey Roses” and ‘‘ Mademoiselle 
Miss” charmed all readers in proportion to their refine- 
ment of taste, has surpassed himself in ‘*‘ Comedies and 
Errors,” incomparably the most delightful collection of 
short stories we have read for a long time. It is hard 
to say which is the best in the collection, since each has 
its own distinctive merit; but perhaps the most profound 
study is that of ** The Friend of Man,” a type of a whole 
host of abstract philanthropists. ‘The I'riend of Man 
was totally deaf and blind and insensible to men. Man, 
as a metaphysical concept, was the major premiss of his 
philosophy ; men as individuals he was totally unable to 
realise.’ He is, so to say, up in a balloon, and sees things 
only in masses and men only in crowds; and the effect of 
this inhumane abstraction upon his crusade on behalf of 
humanity is admirably described. 


Among the recent reprints in Messrs. Dent’s charming 


Temple Series, special reference may be called to Dr. 
Sebastian Evans’s translation of “The High History of 
the Holy Graal,” in two volumes. Dr. Evans maintains 
that the story of the Holy Graal told in this thirteenth- 
century manuscript is not only the most coherent and 
poetic of all the many versions of the legend, but is 
also the first and the most authentic. The original is 
in the library of the Dukes of Burgundy in Brussels. 
Sir E. Burne-Jones contributes beautiful frontis- 
pieces. Another volume specially translated for the 
series is ‘‘The Little Flowers of St. Francis of Assisi,” 
which Mr. T. W. Arnold has rendered into English. 
It consists of a pious biography of the immortal saint and 
of the life of his companion, Brother Giles. Mr. Arnold 
Glover, of the Inner Temple, is responsible for the edition 
of ‘Dr. Johnson’s Tour to the Hebrides” ; a capital map 
of the Doctor's journey (the route in red) being given. 
It is — to praise these reprints too highly. They 
are perfect in every way, and yet absolutely devoid of 
pretentiousness. 
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A LIVERARY LETTER. 
In that most interesting collection of anecdotes of Mr. 
Gladstone that we owe to Mr. Lionel Tollemache we have 
the statement of Matthew Arnold, when ‘‘ Robert Elsmere” 
was published, to the effect that no Arnold could possibly 
write a novel, or he, Matthew Arnold, would have written 
one; and.this opinion of Matthew Arnold cn a book by 
his niece, at a time when the whole world was enthusiastic 
over ‘‘ Robert Elsmere,” is as interesting as it is true. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has not been able to write a novel 
in the best sense; each successive book bears upon it in so 
marked a fashion the impress of what it owes to cultivation 
of mind and intellect rather than to imagination. 


This is not to say but that it is desirable to praise 
Mrs. Llumphry Ward's writings. From the time that she 
translated ‘‘ Amiel’s Journal” until to-day she has donc 
much to quicken the intelligence of an immense number cf 
her countrymen, and to stimulate the mind in an entirely 
healthy way. ‘That is of vastly more importance than to 
have written much of the decadent imaginative work which 
has held sway among us. Many a pert young novelist, 
who thinks it is a sign of superiority to scoff at 
Mrs. Ward's books, will not leave a more enduring 
impress on his time, and will certainly not leave behind 
so many kindly memories. 


For her new novel, ‘‘ I[elbeck of Bannisdale,” whick 
treats largely of the history of a Roman Catholic family 
in an environment of Protestantism and some measu1o 
of Rationalism, Mrs. Ward has a hereditary equipment. 
Iler grandfather, Dr. Arnold, was one of the most dis- 
tinguished and honoured members of the Church of 
England. Her uncle, the late Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
while nominally sympathetic towards the Anglican 
Church, and a communicant, probably did as much as 
Renan, Mill, Strauss, and Francis Newman combined 
to undermine the Christian beliefs of his generation 
in this country. People whose opinions were becoming 
nebulous, but who still clung to the Churches, rubbed their 
hands when they read Mr. Matthew Arnold’s books, and 
said here at last they had found a solid foundation of 
Christian belief. By the time they had done with him, 
Arnold had left them neither Christianity nor belief. Mrs. 
Ward's father, on the other hand, Mr. Thomas Arnold, of 
the Royal University of Ireland, is a member of the Church 
of Rome. With these varied religious tendencies in cne 
family, it is not surprising that Mrs. Ward has been able 
to write with a great measure of fairness, although not with 
entire accuracy of detail, concerning religious problems. 


At the same time, I do not believe that Mrs. Ward has 
been quite wise or justified in throwing such an atino- 
sphere of gloom and tragedy over the proposal of a dis- 
tinguished Roman Catholic to marry a young girl of 
non-Catholic views. This kind of mixed marriage goes on 
constantly in England; the Catholic Church may not like 
it, but it is far more tolerant to it in countries where 
the bulk of the population is ‘‘ heretical” than Mrs. Ward 
implies, and she is certainly wrong in the suggestion that 
the Roman Catholic Church will not permit a marriage where 
the ‘‘ heretic” has not been baptised into one or other of the 
Christian Churches. A different kind of dispensation is 
required, and that is all. In any case, I am quite certain 
that a girl like Laura Fountain, who is evidently meant— 
so far as an author who is entirely lacking in humour 
herself can mean it—to have some fun in her, would not 
have tuken the situation so tragically—would, in fact, have 
married Helbeck and have been very happy with him. I 
am equally certain that in England to-day the Jesuit priest, 
Father Leadham, would have given his blessing, and would 
have done all that he could to further the marriage. Le 
would, no doubt, have hoped for the ultimate conversion of 
the girl; but the Roman Catholic Church of our day is far too 
shrewd an institution to force these things in a tyrannical 
fashion. ‘The atmosphere of morbid Romanism which 
Mrs. Ward describes is by no means normal, which is to 
say that that Church is really far more clever than Mrs. 
Ward implies, 


A correspondent writes: In a recent notice in 7'he 
Illustrated London News of Mr. George Wyndham’s edition 
of Shakspere’s Poems, a statement was quoted to the effect 
that a letter had existed at Wilton in which the famous 
Countess of Pembroke, ‘‘Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s 
mother,” spoke of Shakspere as being then at Wilton. 
‘he letter is now missing, but there is something like 
evidence that it was still at Wilton in 1885. The evi- 
dence is to be found in a volume privately printed 
last year for only twenty-three subscribers, ** Extracts 
from the Letters and Journals of William Cory, author 
of * Ionica.’” 


Under date ‘‘ Aug. 5, 1885,” Cory writes thus from 
Wilton: ‘The house, said Lady Herbert, is full of 
interest. Above us is Wolsey’s room. We have a letter 
from Lady. Pembroke to her son, telling him to bring 
James I. from Salisbury to see As You Like It: ‘we 
have the man Shakespeare with us.’ She wanted to 
cajole the King in Raleigh’s behalf—he came.” As giving 
the reason why Lady Pembroke wished to see James I. at 
Wilton, this passage from Cory’s diary contains an interest- 
ing addition to the statement made by the present Lord 
Pembroke to Mr. Wyndham. Lord Pembroke, it is 
understood, has instituted a stringent search for the 
missing document. 


Mr. A. T. Quiller-Couch is a writer of delightful stories, 
but I fear his prestige has sunk somewhat latterly through 
his ambition to be a critic as well asa novelist. The general 
public is rather shy of the writer who tries to combine 
the two functions, and can never be persuaded that he 
does both excellently. Personally, I am inclined to believe 
that Mr. Quiller-Couch can do the fiction excellently, and 
if he does not take as high a place to-day as some of the 
young men with whom he started on equal terms ten years 
ago, it is solely because he has had an ambition to be a 
critic, and they have contented themselves with being only 
novelists. It is not very well calculated to enhance his 

restige, by the way, that a story by his sister, Miss 

s Quiller-Couch, is criticised by the New York Nation as if 
from his pen. The story, ‘‘A Spanish Maid,” we are told 
by the Nation, is not quite as t a gain to literature as 
Nr. Quiller-Couch’s short stories. OC. K. 8. 
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THE “SANDOVAL ” ENCAMPMENT IN THE VICINITY OF GUANTANAMO. 


From a Photograph supplied by Antonio G. Novelles. 
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THE UNITED STATES MOBILISATION AT TAMPA: NEGROES SHIPPING THE WAGON TRAIN AT NIGHT, 





From a Sxercn py ovr Speciat Artist, Mr. H. C. Serrixnas Waianr. 


The wheels and top of each wagon are removed for convenience of shipment. 
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SPANISH SCHOONER RUNNING THE BLOCKADE AT HAVANA. 


From a Ske'ch by J. Hewett, RN. 





SPANISH OUTPOSTS IN CUBA: A NATURAL STOCKADE, 


Drawn by Pant Frenzeny. 
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Hail Hurst. 


SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 
The sudden death of Sir Edward Coley Burne-Jones, the 
result of heart-failure following an attack of influenza, 
took place at The Grange, Wes! Kensington. In that 
london home he passed the last thirty years in unbroken 
serenity of life and work, and he left it rarely, except to 
go to his own country house at Rottingdean, or to visit his 
daughter, Mrs. Mackail, in Surrey. Born in 1833, in 
Birmingham of all places, the great reviver of medizval 
and vwsthetic feeling in modern art attended King Edward's 
Grammar School in the Milland capital, havingeamong 
his class-mates the future Archbishop and Bishop, 
Lightfoot. He himself thought of taking orders, 


Jenson 


and 
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THE LATE SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES. 

when he gained an exhibition and went up to Exeter 
College, Oxford. But there he made friends with William 
Morris, and there, too, he saw pictures by Rossetti. recently 
wquired by Mr. Combe, the, Director of the Clarendon 
Press. ‘lo know Rossetti himself now became the imme- 
diate ambition of Burne-Jones, and in the year 1855 
the meeting took place at the College for Working Men 
in Great Titchfield Street. As a result, young Burne- 
Jones was soon to be found settled in rooms of his own in 
Sloane Terrace, an almost daily visitor to the Old Masters 
of his predilection at the National Gallery. Rossetti, too, 
he watched at work, and from him received his first 
brushes and paints; also some studies to copy—studies 
which Rossetti tore up when he found the disciple had out- 
stripped the master. In one of Rossetti’s letters, in 1857, 


we find this allusion: ‘* Two young men recently come to 
town from Oxford are now very intimate friends of mine. 
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Their names are Morris 
and 
signs are marvels of finish 
and imaginative detail, 
unequalled by anything, 
unless perhaps Albert 
Diirer’s finest works ; and 
Morris, though without 
practice as yet, has no less 
power. He has written 
really wonderful 
poetry, too,” Happy 
Burne - Jones and happy 
Morris (who now set up 
rooms together at 17, Red 
Lion Square) to have so 
generous an appreciation 
from the man they most 
admired ! 

Other recognition did 
not come so quickly to 
Burne-Jones. Pen-and- 
ink drawings of great 
excellence one, ** The 
Waxen Image,” practi- 
cally illustrating Rossetti’s 
‘Sister Helen ’’— were 
followed by designs for 
stained glass (notably the 
St. Frideswide window in 
Christ Church Cathedral 
and by decorative design, 
such as the triptych for 
St. Paul’s, Brighton. 
llis work for the next 
few years—years which 
saw his marriage with 
Miss Georgina Mac- 
Donald in 1860, and a 
visit to Italy with Ruskin 
in 1862—was mostly in 
water - colour, and the 
Royal Society of Painters 
in Water Colours elected 
him an Associate in 1864 
In 1868 he began in this 
medium ‘*The Wine of 
Circe.’ The retirement of 
Burne - Jones from the 
Water Colour Society for 
nine years, owing to a dis- 
pute of which he himself 
was the unconsenting 
cause, kept him out of 
view ; and if the Grosvenor 
Gallery had not been opened in 1877 it is not easy to say 
how far in his own lifetime he would have realised the 
dreams of fame which haunted his imaginative youth. 
The Royal Academy assuredly offered him no resting- 
place ; for though he was elected to an Associateship in 
1885, without having even exhibited on its walls, he soon 


Jones. Jones's de- 
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BY THE LATE SIR E. BURNE-JONES. 
placed his resignation in the hands of the President. At the 
Grosvenor Gallery, and afterwards at the New, the place of 
honour was his. Paris gave Lim her ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour; and in 1894 Mr. Gladstone offered him a baronetev, 
an honour which he accepted, and in which he is succeeded 
by his son, Philip Burne-Jones, born in 1861. 


Photo F. Hollyer, Pembroke Square, Kensington. 


THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM.— BY THE LATE SIR E. BURNE-JONES. 
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NEW PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH CHAMBER, 


M. Paul Deschanel, who was on June 9 elected President 
of the Chamber of Deputies for the current year, is still 
a young man. He was born in 1856, at Brussels, whither 
his father, M. Emile Deschanel, the eminent Senator and 
Professor of Literature, had retired after 
the Coup d’Etat. He graduated in arts 
and law at twenty, and spent his pro- 


income could think he had a large margin with which to 
amuse himself. So far as he was concerned, that margin 
had not yet come into view. 


There is a correspondence going on in the Church Times 
about flower services, which are now held during the 


his idea of children’s flower missions, and herself set an 
example in distributing flowers and fruit to the hospitals. 


When the list of the committee for the national memorial 
to Mr. Gladstone was published last Friday morning, every- 
one was surprised to see that no Nonconformist minister's 

name was included. ‘The Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishop of London, the 
Deans of Westminster and Christ Church, 





bationary period, which was short, at the 
Ministry of the Interior, under de Marcére 
and Jules Simon. Ie then entered upon 
his administrative career as Sub-Prefect 
of Dreux, and occupied also the sub- 
prefecture of Meaux until 1881, when he 
resigned in order to become a candidate 
for Parliament. He was defeated by the 
Radical candidate, but had his revenge in 
1885, when he was elected to represent the 
constituency of Eure et Loire. M. Paul 
Deschanel is the youngest President 
except Gambetta. His oratory has all the 
fire of youth, but is withal measured and 
weighed, and its brilliant polish covers a 
solid foundation. The grace of his appear- 
ance, his manner, and his urbanity are 
proverbial, and he possesses an uncommon 
aptitude for the direction of debate. ‘The 
contest between the successful candidate 
and his opponent, M. Brisson, was re- 
markably close, victory declaring itself 
by only ten votes. On the first vote, 
M. Deschanel was elected temporary 
President by a majority of one, on the 
second by a majority of four, the final 
figures standing at 287 to 277. 








ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 
We regret to learn that the Bishop of 
Newcastle has had a relapse in his illness. 
Ilis Lordship travelled from London to 
Newcastle the day before Trinity Sunday, 
in order to hold the Trinity ordination. 
Acting upon medical advice, he left for 
Buxton on the Monday, but the changes 
and inconvenience during the journey 
made him seriously worse. Ile suffers 
great pain, chiefly from rheumatic gout, 
and up to a few days ago was very weak. 
It must be several weeks before he can 
with safety take any part in public affairs. 


Information has been recently received 
that there isa great probabilityof the Church 
of Russia taking up mission work of a per- 
manent character amongst the Assyrian or 
Nestorian Christians in the course of the 
present year. It is understood that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, having regard 
to the whole circumstances of the case, is 
carefully considering whether it will be 
better in the future for the two missions 











to labour side by side, or for the Anglican 
mission to retire and hand over its work 
to the Russian clergy. 


The Bishop of Bath and Wells has 
been speaking very frankly on the subject of episcopal 
incomes. He admitted that many people were dis- 
satisfied with the large incomes of Bishops when com- 
pared with the miserable salaries of many poor clergymen. 
If the difficulty could be solved by his own resignation 
of his income, Dr. Kennion said he should be quite ready 
to resign it. He added, however, that no one who knew 
anything about the claims that were made on a Bishop's 
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M. PAUL DESCHANEL, 


Tue Newty Exvecrep Presipest or THe Frencu CHamuen. 


summer both in churches and chapels. One correspondent 
maintained that the first flower service held in London was 
that in St. Katharine Cree, Leadenhall Street. Canon 
Teignmouth Shore writes to claim that he was the 
originator of the idea at Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair. Canon 
Shore’s children’s services are greatly missed by families 
living in this part of London. Nothing like them is held 
nowadays. 


The Princess of Wales heartily approved of 
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A slave found shot, with his “ shebba” round his neck and the chain atiached to it. 
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and the Chief Rabbi had all been invited 
to join, but it must have been by some 
singulir oversight that such names as 
those of Dr. Parker and Dr. Guinness 
Rogers were omitted. 

Fresh suggestions for memorials for 
Mr. Gladstone are appearing every week 
in the Church papers. A writer in the 
Guardian thinks that Mr. Gladstone has 
himself indicated his memorial. The 
erection of permanent buildings, in- 
cluding a small chapel for St. Deiniol’s 
library and hostel, with an addition to its 
endowments, would have rejoiced his 
heart more than any other scheme. 

Canon Livingstone, Vicar and Rural 
Dean of Mildenhall, Suffolk, who is very 
much beloved by his parishioners, and has 
done excellent work during the past 
twenty-one years in the town and districts 
of the parish—the church at Kenning Hill 
being mainly built through his instru- 
mentality—has resigned on account of 
his health. The Rev. W. H. Wood, Vicar 
of South Mimms, has been appointed to 
succeed him, 


Dr. Berry, of Wolverhampton, is not 
expected to return to his pulpit until 
October. Many leading Congregationalist 
ministers will visit Wolverhampton 
during the next three months. 

The Guardian has an_ interesting 
tribute to the late Archdeacon Palmes, 
who has recently passed away at Burton 
Agnes. ‘The Archdeacon was extra- 
ordinarily popular in his own district. 
Once he was engaged to preach at a 
neighbouring church, but had to send an 
excuse, as he had such a bad sore throat 
that he could not speak. This would 
have settled the matter in any other case, 
but in his a message was sent him that 
the people insisted on haying him, if 
wnly to look at. 


Money is still needed for the restora- 
tion of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, and an 
appeal has just been issued for £12,000 in 
order to pay off the debt and complete 
what has been done. The total ex- 
penditure in connection with the restora- 
tion has so far amounted to over £75,000. 
Some repairs are still needed to the tower 
and to the roof and walls of the choir and 
Lady Chapel. 











Clerkenwell has: been in a state of 

great excitement over the election of its 

vicar. Of the five candidates seeking the suffrages of the 

ratepayers, the Church Times gave its approval to one 

only, the Rev. J. F. Sugden. There has been general 

agreement, both in the parish and out of it, that this 

method of election has not been edifying. The walls 

have been covered with clerical posters, and there has 

been as much excitement and partisanship as during a 
Parliamentary or County Council election. , 








THE SOUDAN ADVANCE: 


“RESCUED,” AN INCIDENT NEAR SHENDY. 


A wounded deserter from the Dervishes, who had been crawling about 
on his hanis and knees for six weeks, was picked up by a gun-boat in 
He had had no food but wild nuts 
get water 


a starving condition on May 28. 


and edible roots, and was too weak to when rescued, 








ANECDOTAL EUROPE. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


The recent enactments of the Brighton Town Council in 
order to stop the excessive noise of ambulant musicians, 
and their rivals in the production of cacophony, the 
itinerant sellers of various commodities, admits of justifica- 
tion. There was a time when many English street-cries 
were by no means jarring to the delicately attuned ear. 
They are gone, perhaps to return no more, and those that 
remain are in no way harmonious, and often the reverse of 
melodic. Nor does one hear nowadays an al fresco soloist 
whom one would wish to hear again; and when half-a- 
dozen of those performers elect to combine, in order to 
produce what they fondly imagine to be concerted pieves, 
the unwilling and harassed listener begins to speculate 
whether they are the prototype of that much-vaunted 
European Concert of last year, or whether the latter served 
them as a model. 


The ambulant musicians of our larger centres must be 
left for future discussion ; at present I am mainly con- 
cerned with the vocal advertisements of those who have 
something to sell, inasmuch as those advertisements remind 
me of.a curious excursion of mine to one of the poorer 
quarters of Paris about twelve or thirteen years ago. In 
the English metropolis each costermonger or fish-seller 
composes and utters his own cry, without much reference 
to custom ; hence, he merely produces noise without any 
redeeming quality, and one remains often in doubt as to 
the nature of the wares he is offering. Not so in the 
French capital. If the sound of the would-be vendor's 
voice reaches her at all, the French housewife or her servant 
need not trouble herself to look out of the window to verify 
her auricular impression by ocular proof. She runs 
down the flights of stairs, confident of finding the man 
she wants, 


It is because those Paris street-cries have never varied 
for at least three or four centuries, No new-comer, how- 
ever inventive, would dare to start a new cry, for his so doing 
would expose him to the risk of missing seven - eighths 
of those bor whom he wishes to cater. But as the new- 
comer is often a provincial, he is ignorant of the ery per- 
taining to the street industry he means to pursue, or if 
not ignorant, cannot give it the required vocal expression, 
and in that case, he goes to a professor to be taught. ‘The 
reader must not suspect me of trying to mystify him. I 
am writing in sober earnest. I have ouly known one of 
those professors, but I have been told on good authority 
that there are at least three or four. My informant was 
the elder brother of M. André Wurmser, the musical com- 
poser of “ L’ Enfant Prodigue,” who (the brother) lived in 
the same house with me. The whole story would be too 
long to tell here, but the second day after our conversation 
on the subject I made my way to the Rue de Flandre, 
which leads from the Boulevard de la Villette to the 
fortifications. 


T had no difficulty in finding the barrack-like building 
which sheltered the professor. I toiled up ten flights of 
stairs, and finally found myself in a long narrow passage 
at the top of the house. There were eight horribly yellow 
doors on each side, with large spavined black numbers or 
them. Af the end of the passage was the door I wanted, 
marked seventeen. I did not hear the sound of the violin, as 
the concierge had predicted, but as I advanced up the passage 
I caught the sound of a cracked voice, and in response the 
ripple of laughter from a very full-toned female voice. 
The former belonged to the professor, the latter to his 
pupil. The professor was giving a lesson, and to my 
request fora few minutes’ conversation after he had finished 
he replied with one of those old-fashioned bows the secret 
of which is fast disappearing from French life. Having 
asked my permission to continue with his pupil, he turned 
to a black board on which a musical phrase-.was noted in 
chalk and played it to the buxom woman standing beside it. 


Ife might as well have played to a blinking owl in a 
church tower. The woman had a splendid contralto voice, 
but no ear. Nevertheless, half an hour later, when she 
took her departure, the cry she shouted represented some- 
thing like the phrase on the board. Then the professor, 
with another courtly bow, turned to me and thanked me 
‘** for my patience.” Of his own, he did not broach a word, 
Having told him the object of my call, he was delighted, 
and at once offered to give me all the information possible. 
He began by showing me his small collection of manuscripts 
and printed pamphlets, all bearing on the subject of street- 
cries. I transcnbed their titles. There were three in all, 
the most curious perhaps, a copy taken at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of a manuscript pamphlet by Guillaume de 
Villeneuve, a chronicler of the fourteenth century, which 
contained the various cries of the chronicler’s time. 


From this and from a tiny volume—one of the earliest 
specimens of printing — entitled ‘Cris de Paris sous 
l'rangois Premier,” by Jennequin, the professor was kind 
enough to play some cries on his violin. Though I am 
not a musician in the technical sense of the word, I have a 
very good ear, and I immediately recognised every one. 
That is the reason, perhaps, why the cries of Paris are less 
harassing to nervous people than those of London. They 
are more musical, and all of them hallowed by usage. 








An effort is being made to develop the attractions of 
the Rocky Mountains, and to make that range a rendezvous 
for mountaineering enthusiasts. Alpine guides are being 
engaged. 

One of the most amusing instances of the catholicity of 
modern journalism occurs in the Paris Sunday issue of 
n leading New York daily. Not only does it contain the 
latest of the war, of Sir Tatton Sykes, of racing and so 
forth, but it favours the serious-minded among its readers 
with a homily, not cut, mind you, from a sermon, but 
evidently specially contributed. The text last week was 
from Daniel, ‘‘ Be strong, yea, be strong.” But this is 
not all. With tho same issue there is a copious fashion 
»upplement. 


CHESS. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Communications for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 


W C veston (Belfast).—We certainly think you will reach our standard 
shortly, and we are glad No. 2825 gives you such an opportunity of com- 
paring your work with our requirements. 

H Ropsyey.—Q to Kt 8} (ch) gives another solution to your problem. 

8 E Z.—-Your request will be attended to. 

W A Crark (M»lesey).—Marked for insertion. 

Curvarier Desaxers.—Your last contribution is scarcely up to your 
usual standa:d. 

M J H (Eastbourne)..-We regret w2 cannot publish them all, but we are 
trying to select the most interesting. 

J Hoorger.—We know nothing about the matter. 
the editor of the column in question. 

E W Buryeu..— Much obliged. 

Coxrectr So.ution or Propiem No. 2818 received from C A M (Penarg) ; 
of No. 2819 from C A M (Penang), and Antonio de Lacerda (Santo 
Amaro); of No. 2824 from C E M (Ayr), and J C Robins (Glasgow) ; of 
No. 2825 from W Clugston (Belfast), J D Tucker (Ilkley), Thomas 
Charlton (Clapham), C H Allen, A J Allen (Hampstead), O Pearce 
(Wotton-under-Edge), and W W F.weett (Frizinghall). 

Correct Sotvurioxs or Prostem No. 2826 received from Alpha, II 8 
Brandreth (Parix), John G Lord (Castleton), Hereward, C E Perugini, 
Shadforth, Miss D Gregson, E Bacon (Finchley), F J Candy (Norwood), 
W Dalby (Richmond), Hermit, W 4@’A Burnard (Uppingham), J D 
Tucker (Ilkley), O Pearce (Wotton-under-Edge), Dr F St, Henry Orme 
(Brit 1), Sorrento, T Chapman (Stoke Newington), T Roberts, E B Foord 

Cheltenham), Joseph Willeock (Chester), H Le Jeune, G Hawkins (Cam- 
berwell), Edith Corser, Francis Barton (Liverpool), T G (Wure), TC D 
(Dublin), F Jacksox (Leeds), R Worters (Canterbury), W Rook. (East- 
bourne), Mrs Wil-on (Plymouth), J Bailey (Newark); George Lamb 
(Cheltenhum), Julius Richter (Brunn!, and W W Faweett (Frizinghall). 


You had better write to 


Sotvtion or Prontem No. 2825.—-By P. H. Wittiams and F. W. Axprew. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Q to Kt 7th Any move. 
2. Mates. 
PROBLEM No. :2828.—By Mas. W. J. Barro. 


BLACK. 
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WHITE. 
White to play, and mate in three moves. 


CHESS IN VIENNA. 
Game played in the Tourney between Messrs. Tarrascn and Barro. 
(Ruy Lopez.) 

nLack (Mr. B.) white (Mr. T.) 
P to K 4th . R to K B 3rd 
Kt to Q B 3rd 21. Q to B 2nd 
P to Q R 3rd 22. P to K R 3rd 
Kt to K B 3rd 3. R to Kt 3rd 
B to K 2nd . Qto B 6th 
P to Q 3rd . K to R 2nd 

3. R takes R 
27. R to Q Srd Q tukes P 

. B to Q 2nd B takes K RP 

The position is now remarkable. White 
threstens IB to R 6th, and this is the one 
reply to save the game, 
29. R to Q 8th B takes Kt P 
30. K takes B 

White could have won at once by P to 


K 6th, which forces a mate in three moves. 
It would have saved himself some trouble, 


piack (Mr. B.) 
Q to Q B Sth 
Q to K Kt Sth 
Q to Kt 3rd 
QtoR 4th 
R to Q 8th (ch) 
VY to K Kt 8rd 
Q takes R 


wuitt (Mr. T.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2. Kt to K B 3rd 
3. B to Kt 5th 
4. B to R 4th 
5. Castles 
6. Kt to Q B 3rd 
7. B takes Kt (ch) 
A sensible kind of move, which might 
be more generally adopted, though the 
King's Bishop is of much value to White. 
P takes B 
P takes P 
B to Q 2nd 
Castles 
P takes P 
Bto K Kt 5th 
B to Q B 4th 


. Pto Q4th 
. Kt takes P 
. Pto K B 4th 
. Pto K 5th 
2. P takes P 
3. Q to Q Srd 
. Bto K 3rd B takes Kt 
5. B takes ts Kt to Q dth 
3 QtoK Kt3rd Kt takes Kt 30. " ia 
7. B takes Kt 31. K po a oy h) 
Q tnkes B is prevented by the curious | 32- Q takes Cc 
reply takes Bichjeete. 33. P to K 6th 
17. B to K 3rd 34. P to K 7th 
18. K to R sq Q to Q 4th a. & sabes s 
19.QtoK Rath QRtoQsq — [90 Ke b> Keath 
way in which both the Queens |‘ : K - sen 


1€ 
mamouvre in this tine game i rint to }* 
be nuticed. . se pom '° | 99. Bt» Kt Sth 


Another game in the same Tourney bétween Messrs. Stemnirz 
and Teureorty. 

(Queen’s Gambit Declined.) 
BLACK (Mr. T.) wire (Mr. 8.) 
P to Q 4th force of this fine attack, and it is curious 
Kt to Q B 8rd o note that, ned meter se Black any 
Q takes P Pawn ‘Too, White's play cannot. be too 
P to K 4th highly praised. 

B to Q Kt Sth 21. P takes P 
Q takes Q (ch) | 22. R takes P P to Q Rath 
B to Kt 5th 23. Kt takes B R P takes Kt 
BtakesK Kt | 24. Rto R 8th (ch) K to b 2nd 
Castles (ch) 25. R (Q sq) takes R R takes R 
Kt takes P 3. R takes R Kt takes R 

. B takes P Kt to K 8rd 

. B takes P 

. Bto K Bsq 
80. P to R 4th 

. P takes P 
2. B to B 8th 
33. B to B 4th 
34. K to Q 2nd 

. OB takes Kt 

. B to B 7th 

. K to K 3rd 

. K to B 4th 

. P to Kt 3rd 
40. B takes P 

A pretty conclusion to a prett ec. 
A litte mominetion will chew that the 
Knight must be lost for a single Pawn, 
and White must Queen in a few moves. 
Kt takes B (ch) 
Resigns. 


but he wins all the same. ‘The game is of 
peculiar interest all through. 

é P to K R 4th 
Rtikes R 

K t» R 2nd 

Q to K B 4th 

P to R Sth (@) 
Q to B 7th (ch) 
P to B 4th (ch) 
Q to Kt 6th (ch) 
Q to Rt 5th (ch) 
Resigns. 





wiite (Mr. 8.) BLACK (Mr. T.) 


1, Pto Q 4th 
2.PtoQ Bath 
3. P takes P 
. Kt to K B 3rd 
. Kt to Q B 3rd 
. P takes P 
. K tukes Q 
8. P to K R 3rd 
9. K P takes B 
10. K to B 2nd 
On the face of it, this variation, although 
White proves successful. can hardly be | 
commended, Black regains his Pawn 
with at least aun equal game, and White is 
embarrassed by being unable to Castle. 
11. B to K 3rd P to QR 3rd 
12. P to B 4th Kt to Q B 3rd 
13. B to B 4th Kt to Q 5th (ch) 
14. K to B sq 
To exchange would weaken White's 
game too much, his Q I being necessary 


for defence. 
Kt to R 8rd 
P to Q Kt 4th 


Kt to Q 4th 
P to Kt 3rd 
Kt | Ktsq) toK 2 
K to Q 2nd 


14. 
15. P to K Kt 4th 
16. R to Q sq 
17. B to Bsq 
18. 8 to Kt 2nd 
19. P to Kt Sth 
20. Kt to Q 5th 
21. PtoQ R 4th « 40. 

It is not difficult to see the immediate | 41. K takes P 











A scheme is on foot among lady art students in London 
to found a club which shall create here somewhat of the 
genial atmosphere of the Quartier Latin. Only those who 
have studied in Paris will be eligible for membership. 
The club proposes to hold four exhibitions annually. 
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SCIENCE JOTTINGS. 
BY DR. ANDREW WILSON. 


Most of my readers have heard of that curious bird the 
kea, or New Zealand parrot, which, unfaithful to the 
vegetarian traditions of its race, has adopted habits of 
a carnivorous kind. This bird attacks sheep, and tears 
open the back of the animal. Its special tit-bit appears to 
be the fat surrounding the kidney, and very destructive is 
this bird in certain quarters of New Zealand. The interest 
attaching to the kea is, of course, that which concerns the 
acquirement of new habits on the part of an animal form. 
There is no reason to doubt that the flesh-eating tendencies 
have been acquired ; they are not original evidently, unless 
we are to suppose that the kea has from the first presented 
instincts utterly unusual in its race, and abnormal when 
regarded from any point of view in connection with its 
near allies. On the other hand, that animals and plants 
vary in habits, and that such variation may be accompanied 
in time by changes in structure, is a doctrine not only sup- 
ported by facts as they stand, but is also one which lies at 
the very root and foundation of all views concerning 
evolution as an actual factor in moulding the worlds of 
living things. 


It is a case of le premier pas here as elsewhere, which 
has to be considered. Once you get the initial stages of a 
habit fairly fixed, the rest is easy. The beginnings of 
things are not always easy of determination, and when 
light is thrown upon the first or early stages in a varia- 
tion, the case for evolution, where it needs strengthening 
at all, becomes much more clearly and definitely out- 
lined. Mr. F. R. Godfrey, in a recent communi- 
cation, has thrown light on the causes which have 
probably led the kea to change its dietetic habits. 
Formerly it was supposed that the parrot had taken to 
investigating the skins of sheep which had been killed, and 
had noted the fat adhering to the skin as a special luxury. 
But Mr. Godfrey’s explanation, besides being of infinitely 
simpler nature, explains why a vegetarian bird might very 
well glide into carnivorous habits through a process of 
practical deception. It seems that in the Middle Island a 
certain moss or lichen of a white colour grows abundantly. 
In appearance this plant looks like a mass of wool. Now at 
the roots of the plant are found white bodies of fatty nature, 
on which the kea feeds. What these bodies are appears to 
be a doubtful matter. They may be larval insects, or they 
may be seeds. At any rate, the parrot gropes in the roots 
of the moss for the white bodies and eats them. Mr. 
Godfrey suggests that the sheep’s wool has been the 
attracting condition, and that the kea, mistaking the wool 
for the plant, grubbed on the sheep’s back, with the result 
of discovering a fatty morsel in the sheep’s kidney of much 
more sayoury nature, no doubt, than the food it found on 
the ground. Hence, once started on its new dietetic path- 
way, the chance habit has become crystallised into a 
permanent way of life of the bird. 


I am glad to observe that the British Medical Journal 
has entered a protest against the addition of kola ‘to 
certain articles of food,” among which articles, I presume, 
cocoa is to be specially mentioned. The protest, I think, 
is needed ; and it applies to the indiscriminate use of cocs 
as well, which is largely used, added to wine, as a stimulant 
and tonic. I think the case of cocoa is one which specially 
calls for remark. For the last twenty years in my public 
teaching I have advocated strongly the use of cocoa as a 
true food for the masses, in preference to tea and coffee, 
which are not foods. Cocoa is in itself a perfect food, and 
requires no addition of drugs to it whatever. Kola is a 
West African nut, the fruit of a tree which is widely culti- 
vated. It has properties enabling fatigue to be sustained 
in the absence of food, a feature, it may be remarked, 
which in no sense can be regarded as entitling kola to 
replace food, and a practice that assuredly in civilised 
life — whatever may be its results on savage or 
semi-civilised races—cannot be approved of, any more 
rationally than, say, continued alcohol-drinking, or opium- 
smoking. 


Besides, as my medical contemporary points out, kola 
is found to contain at.least 2°13 per cent. of caffeine, the 
active principle of coffee, and this amount exceeds that 
contained in the purest Mocha product. If people desire a 
stimulant, they should know that cocoa contains itself a 
natural principle of this kind, theobromine, which is present 
in an amount that serves only to make the cocoa an agree- 
able restorer. In this respect cocoa resembles tea and 
coffee, which possess allied principles; but in addition, 
cocoa contains fat, starch, and nitrogenous matters—these 
foods being represented in infinitesimal amounts in tea and 
coffee, so that practically the latter are stimulants only, 
and not foods. Therefore, I repeat that all who have the 
interests of the people at heart in respect of the cultivation 
of food-habits of healthy kind should set their faces against 
the use of cocoas containing kola and like stimulants. 
Such foreign ingredients are not required in cocoa, which 
as itself an excellent food, like good wine, ‘needs no 
bush.” 


I have to thank an unknown correspondent for forward- 
ing to me a copy of Light of date May 28, in which my 
attention is specially called to a report of a sermon by the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis, M.A., on ‘“ Ghosts and Spiritualism 
versus Raw Materialisin.” A marked passage directs me 
to the words of the preacher concerning the alleged 
conversion to spiritualism of Sir W. Crookes, Camille 
Flammarion, and a Professor Mendcheff. I suppose my 
correspondent is incited to send me the journal because 
of my recent remarks on spirit-photography as explained 
by Dr. W. Russell’s researches on prints obtained on 
photographic plates in the dark—a topic duly noted in this 
column. I do not know that I have any call to criticise 
the views of the Rev. H. R. Haweis, but if, as seems to 
me, the reverend gentleman is going to offer the vagaries 
of spiritualism as the only refuge from what he is pleased 
to call ‘‘raw materialism,” he must either be more a 
credulous man than I should like to regard him, or he 
must have a very erroneous conception of the scientific 
attitude towards matter and force. 
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THE BICYCLE IN GERMANY: A RING-TAKING CONTEST. 


In military displays on the Continent the bicy:le is now taking a leading place. The sketch shows a ring-takiny coutest. The rings are suspended at irrezular distances round the track, and the riders have to traverse the 
course from two to four times at a quick pace, the winner being the one who secures the greatest number of rings, 





LADIES’ PAGE. 


DRESS. 

That Frenchwomen, while possessed of many enduring 
graces, do not subscribe to our utilitarian ideas on dress 
anyono who was present at the two big race-meetings of each 
country this month might easily realise. Both occasions, 
but meagrely supplied with sunshine, and harried with most 
un-June-like winds, were in one instance met with chiffons, 
and the other furs.* Parisiennes, though the daintiest 
and most luxurious women in the world, will yet reso- 
lutely meet a smart occasion in clothes to match, let the 
weather work what will it may; while our more cumbrous 
common-sense induces us to waive effect and meet the 
elements in a suitable spirit. This is, no doubt, why Ascot 
opened in coverings of chinchilla and sable, while the Prix 
had an audience clad in airy-fairy gauze and mousseline, 
which, though undoubtedly deeorative to the mise-en-scéne, 
must have been lacking in comfort to the wearers. 


July, we are, however, assured by the prophetically 
inspired, is to be unequivocally hot, and to supply all the 
roses and raptures missing from the plans of its pre- 
decessors. One ardently but faintly hopes so. A time 
comes when one loses hope even in the weather, and when 
the strongest vituperative adjectives cease to console. 
Meanwhile, some of the dresses destined for Ascot have no 
doubt ruffled it on the lawn at Sandown this week—the 
smartest meeting of the year to my mind, not excepting 
even the Jubilee Stakes occasion. One charming frock that 
I did not see at the former assemblage of chiffons, meaning 
Ascot, was present on a well-known brunette. It was built of 
pink taffetas covered with a soft butter-yellow gauze, trans- 
parent enough to bear much flouncing and gathering, yet 
show up the colour underneath; a black chip hat with 
pink lining to the brim, and many feathers on the crown, 
accompanied the costume well. Here also the new material, 
‘‘gros de Paris,” which somewhat resembles a loosely 
woven grenadine, was also on view, worn by a few of the 
best dressed. White and cement colour, with, of course, the 
eternal pervenche, are the tones in which this stuff is most 
popular; but I have seen a striking gown evolved in it of 
pale mauve with a bright pink taffetas lining and a green 
iniroir velvet waistband, *‘ zros de Paris” being of the 
ne class, which allows free glimpses of its silken 
ining. ‘*Cotton tulle” is another of the million new 
materials woven in large mesh and used as a rule over 
taffetas and under chiffon, with capital results. So far 
does our desire for cloudiness and vaporous effects go this 
season that two overdresses on a silken petticoat are very 
generally seen at any smart gathering. 


Amusements that weary, and pleasures that pall, make 
up, a8 some cynical essayist has it, the round of what we 


DRESS OF WHITE LAWN TRIMMED WITH BKACK VELVET. 


worldlings understand as the London Season. I have 
somotimes, indeed, thought that the man who said so was 
an outsider, and did not go farther than Bayswater parties, 
with claret-cup and sandwiches for supper —for these 
things induce bitterness of soul—but perhaps he was a 
heaven-born philosopher after all. In any case, the most 
sated Sybarite among us can at least own to finding 
some matutinal exhilaration in the morning tub, and that 
buoyancy of spirit may be prolonged and increased by ,the 
simple expedient of adding Scrubb’s Fluid Ammonia—a 
tablespoonful or so to the bath, It is, in fact, when used 
in this way, a perfect foe to fatigue; and did jaded beauty 
know how the contents of this simple shilling bottle can 
help to brace her nerves and give tone to skin and 
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muscles, not a toilet-table would lack its stimulating 
presence. Besides its effect in the bath, Scrubb’s Cloudy 
Ammonia is the cleanser, par excellence, of the house- 
hold. Plate and jewellery are helped to brilliance with 
little toil or trouble ; linen is assisted to snowy whiteness 
without injury to its fabric; grease spots disappear from 
their accustomed lurking-places, and in fact the entire 
household from attic to basement takes on a new and 
cheerful aspect when subjected to the purifying influence 
of Scrubb. Their antiseptic soap is another excellent and 
much needed invention, which can thoroughly cleanse 
without irritating the most delicate skin. It 1s on this 
account to be much recommended for the nursery. 


This satin-faced foulard, with yoke of white chiffon 
over mauve silk and a velours waistband of the same 
delicate colour as accompaniment toa delicious combination 
of pale green, black, and white in this dainty costume, 
indicates the last expression of the mode as here aptly 
illustrated ; well assimilated, these colours cannot be 
combined too often. They are as satisfying to the eye on 
a hot day as is a Benoist ice to the tongue, than which no 
comparison can further go. 


Also, this lady tied up with Louis Quinze knots in black 
velvet over white lawn is a very impersonation of summer. 
The posthumous honours which fashion still showers on 
the memory of a somewhat difficile monarch might, indeed, 
well embarrass the artistic Louis were he still in the flesh. 
Our hats, our neck-bows, our furniture, the very clocks on 
our mantelpieces, not-to mention those on our stockings, 
are Louis Quinze. If imitation be still the sincerest 
flattery, and if its subtle incense. may ascend to higher 
ether than we wot of, then may the fifteenth monarch of his 
name remember that though life is short, art indeed is long. 


Vienna, besides being the capital of an exclusive and 
fascinating society, is also a very important centre of 
clothes—uas the fashionable woman interprets that pregnant 
word—hardly less so, indeed, than Paris. Some of our 
ultra-smart over here appreciate that fact, but the super- 
excellent Viennese tailor is so far not understanded of our 
people. The Crown Princess Stéphanie, one of the best- 
dressed women in Europe perhaps, seldom goes farther 
afield than Vienna for frocks. ‘The same may be said 
of Princess Mélanie Metternich, notwithstanding her 
much travelled experiences in gowns. The Archduchess 
Isabella, who i& said to have a wardrobe before which 
Queen Bess’s numbers pale, has just had a triplet 
of fascinating frocks sent home from Spitzer, one of 
the best modistes in the city. The first, of white glacé 
silk, has a skirt flounced and bordered with silk guipure 
and entredeux to match, the draped bodice covered with 
lovely embroideries and écru Cluny lace, a collar and 
folded waist-belt of mauve miroir velvet being ~~ as 
finishing touches. A second gown, of embroidered ivory 
silk muslin over white silk with lavender-blue collar and 
belt of taffetas, sounds seductively. While the third, in 
palest lilac silk, is covered with a delicate network of hand- 
embroidered white flowers. The bodice, delicately built of 
lilac mousseline-de-soie, carries out the Court mourning 
with its furbishings of real Valenciennes and narrow black 
velvet. A girdle of broad black velvet ribbon knotted at 
one side falls to the end of skirt. SYBIL. 


NOTES. 
There is room for more organisation in the nursing 
profession in this country, and a Conference of Matrons, 
members of a society called ‘‘ The Matrons’ Council” has 
been held this week in London to consider various ques- 
tions. It is always interesting to me to see a gathering of 
nurses: hard and unpleasant as their work is, they are 
a most happy and satisfied - looking’ body of women. 
This is especially true of their leaders, the hospital 
matrons, who have to bear a weight of responsibility, but 
have in return a consciousness of success in their noble 
and beneficent vocation that is apparently calming and 
beautifying. Miss Isla Stewart, Matron of St. Bertholo- 
mew’'s, who took the chair, had a sweet, calm, fair 
countenance, so placid and happy that you would think her 
a quiet housewife only ; and nearly all the others, however 
differing in type, had the same peaceful look of contented, 
unselfish interests, arising from conscious usefulness, The 
questions they discussed were such as ‘‘ Home Hospitals,” 
‘<The Training of Male Nurses,” ‘‘ Should private nurses 
take bicycles with them to their cases?” and ‘Is the 
formation of a corps of nurses for service in foreign wars 
desirable ?” 


Most of the matrons, it may be interesting to some 
housewives to know, were of opinion that a nurse should 
not come to a house where sickness has suddenly spread 
misery and dismay with a means of amusement prominently 
displayed. It was generally agreed that bicycling is a 
desirable recreation for a nurse, but that she should wait 
till she finds out whether her machine can be accommodated 
if she gets it there, and also in order to prevent the 
impression that she is gay and unconcerned about her 
patient. We mistresses of families on our side, however, 
certainly ought to try to recollect that the sickness that is 
casting anxiety and wretchedness in our home is to the 
nurse the atmosphere in which she has to live. She goes 
from one household so disturbed to another, and she cannot 
exist, far less maintain the cheerfulness and equability 
that are essential to a good nurse, if she has not acquired 
the power of abstracting her own life from her surround- 
ings, and if she is not allowed due change and recreation. 
Also, she is generally far away from her own friends and 
associates, and we all feel dull at times under such circum- 
stances, even if our surroundings are far more interesting 
than a sick-room. Hence a kindly woman will do anything 
reasonable to help and sustain the nurse; and to find a 
place for her bicycle, if possible, is a small matter to 
urrange with that end in yiew. 


There is something quaintly delightful about Mrs. 
Kruger’s contribution to the design for the statue that 
an admiring country is erecting to her husband. It is to 
be clad according to the fashion of to-day, and Mrs. Kruger 
has stipulated that the top of the ‘ stove-pipe” hat shall 
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be made depressed, or concave, in crder that the rain may 
lodge there for the benefit of the birds. ‘There is a mixture 
of common-sense and humanity about the notion that fits 
in well with all that one hears of the good old lady. She is 
a great economist and yet a notable housewife ; her coffee 
is supposed to be the best in the Transvaal, and every 
honoured visitor must taste it, just as if it were sume 
of the contents of a noted cellar in civilised parts; yct the 


COSTUME OF SATIN-FACED FOULARD. 


thrifty lady boasts that she makes a tin of condensed milk 
serve instead of cream better than any other coffee-maker 
alive. Tike Mrs. Gladstone, she never interfercs with the 
Transvaal President’s political life, but holds him to be 
the greatest statesman in the world. 


Mrs. McKinley took a curious step when the Spanish- 
American War was in the balance and under discussion. In 
order to escape any imputation that she had interfered with 
the American President’s opinion or unduly influenced his 
mind, she actually went away to stop on a long visit to 
distant friends. It was candidly stated that she went in 
order not to distract her husband’s judgment with her own 
opinions. Perhaps she was wise—the world is very ready 
to hurl stones of blame at a woman: witness Henrietta Maria, 
Marie Antoinette, and Eugénie, as to each of whom it is 
customary for historians to assert that the errors of the 
men connected with them and the disastrous wars that took 
place were due to the female influence. Mrs. McKinley is, 
at any rate, safe from such an imputation if the war should 
become unpopular or disastrous to the States. 


At the annual meeting of the Society for Promoting the 
Emigration of Women, the energetic hon. secretary, the 
Hon. Mrs. Joyce, reported that during the past year the 
association had assisted no fewer than 362 single women 
to emigrate to the Colonies, as well as forty-three ‘ set in 
families.” The majority of the emigrants went to West 
Australia, Canada, and South Africa; and the Chartered 
Company is so convinced of the utility of the work that 
the directors have voted a grant of £500 to the association 
to help the emigration of young women to Rhodesia. This 
is part of a paternal policy; for long years the Chartered 
Company forbade its employés to marry, but the other day 
a solemn notice was issued that the country was now in a 
state in which marriage was desirable to its progress, and 
accordingly not only was the embargo to be removed, but 
a preference in promotion would be given to married men. 
Very good: then as men cannot, however willing, marry 
in a land where the white woman is rare, the company 
follows up its edict with the grant referred to. So, girls 
who are ready to work hard and rough it a bit with a 
husband, write to the Hon. Mrs. Joyce at the Imperial 
Institute! When may such another chance occur? It 
was announced at the meeting that the Princess of Wales 
has consented to become a patroness of the society. 


It hg that it is extremely difficult to discover 
( 


precisely how many Women Guardians have been returned 
at the recent elections, for the Local Government Board 
makes no returns for months to come, and when it does 
will not distinguish on its lists the lady from the men 
members. However, private enterprise has been making 
careful and extended inquiries, and declares that the 
number is only about twenty more than previously sat, 
and is a few figures below one i Seal Even this 
number, though fewer than is desirable in view of the 
great amount of work specially suited for ladies to under- 
take in connection with the Poor Law, is still a large 
body to have been found willing to give time and trouble 
to the unpaid and unsung duties of a Guardian.—F. F.-M. 
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THE ADVANCE OF TASMANIA: RUSSELL’S FALLS, SHOWING AVERAGE FLOW OF WATER DURING SUMMER SEASON. 


These Falls are situated near the projected Tasmanian Railway from Hobart to the West Coast. The picturesque scenery along the route hag hitherto been a sea'ed book to travellers, 
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Inspection is Invited of the Largest and Finest Stock in the World of 
DRESSING-BAGS, SUIT-CASES, KIT-BAGS, &c. 
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Illustrated Catalogue 
Post Free. 
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IRELAND’S TESTIMONY. | 
i Pees MAPPIN BROTHERS’ CROCODILE DRESSING-BAG, 


Fitted with massive Solid Silver Gilt and Chased Toilet Requisites, Brushes, Clock, &c. 
Prices upon Application. Goods forwarded to the country on approval. 


Pat: “Did yez know, John, there is an ould Oirish saying which has special 
reference to PLAYER'S NAVY-CUT?” 


Joun Butt: “ No, Pat, I did not; and what is it?” 


Pat: “Shure enough—* Put THAT in your Poipe and SMOKE x’!” \ 66, Cheapside, EC. ; 220, Regent St., | + & The Queen's Works, Sheffield. 
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‘Elizabeth Ventlions he having 
already settled on her £20,000, 











The will (dated March 10, 
1890), with four codicils 
(dated June 24, 1890, and 
April 27, Oct. 19, and Dee. 21, 
1892), of Charles Henry, 
Baron Hillingdon, of Hill- 
ingdon, Middlesex, Camelford 
House, Park Lane, and 
Wildernesse Park, Seven- 
oaks, Kent, who died on 
April 3, has just been proved 
by Charles William, the pre- 
sent Lord Hillingdon, the 
Hon. Algernon Henry Mills, 
and the Hon, Egremont John 
Mills, the sons and executors, 
the value of the estate being 
£1,479,360, and the net per- 
sonal £1,477,268. The tes- 
tator gives £250,000 stock of 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, 
and Co. to his eldest son 
Lord Hillingdon, but charged 
with the payment of £10,000 
per annum to his (testator’s) 
widow during her hfe ; £2000 
and the choice of Camelford 
House or the Wildernesse as 
a residence to his wife; 
£30,000 to his son the Hon. 
Algernon Henry Mills; 
£20,000 to his son Egremont 
John Mills; £25,000, upon 
trust, for his son Kenelm 
James Mills; £50,000, upon 
trust, for his son Geoffrey 
Edward Mills; £10,000 each 
to his daughters the Hon. 
Mrs. Isabel Mary Lawrence 
and the Hon. Mrs. Mabel 
Blanche Grenfell; £30,000, 
and an annuity of £1000 so 
long as she remains a spin- 
ster, to his daughter the 
Hion. Violet Louisa Mills; 
and legacies to servants. It 
would appear that the late 
Lord Hillingdon had during 
his lifetime given to, or settled upon, his children large 
sums of money. The residue of his real and personal 
estate he leaves to his eldest son. 

The will (dated April 17, 1895), with two codicils (dated 
May 4, 1896, and Nov. 11, 1897), of Mr. Joseph Gurney 
Barclay, of the firm of Messrs. Barclay and Co., bankers, 
Iombard Street, of Higham, Suffolk, Knotts Green, 
Leyton, and Exton House, Brighton, who died on April 25, 
was proved on June 15 by Robert Barclay and Edward 





THE NEW CASTLE LINE MAIL STEAM-SHIP 


in over-all length, and 56 ft. beam, with a moulded depth of 35 ft. 6 in. 
Clyde, and on her trials attained a speed of 17} knots. 
amidships, 150 second-class in the poop and on the main deck, and 220 third-class forward. 
about 8500. The Caris»rook Castle has been built to the highest requirements of the 
a cellular double bottom the whole length of the puna and is subdivided by bulkheads int » numerous water- —_ i sree 





The new Castle liner Carisbrook Casiie left London on Thursday, June 9, on her first voyage to the Cape. She isa single screw steel steamer, 500 ft. 
She has been constructed by the Fairfield Shipbuilding Company on the 
Accommodation is provided for 250 first-class passengers 
The indicated horse-power of the main engines is 


Her gross register is 7626 tons. 


I:xton Barclay, the sons, and Joseph Herbert Tritton, the 
executors, the gross value of the estate being £914,952, 
and the net personal £794,383. The testator bequeaths 
£1000 each to the Founders’ Institute (Ackworth), the 
Iondon City Mission, the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, and the North-Eastern Hospital for Children; 
£50,000 to his son Henry Albert, and £20,000 to the 
trustees of his marriage settlement ; £60,009 and £2000 to 
his son Francis Hubert; £2000 to his sane. Mrs. sdaanid 


“ CARISBROOK CASTLE.” 


Board of Trade, under Lloyd’s rules. 


and given her a further sum 
of £5000; £2000 and £35,000, 
upon trust, for his daughter 
Margaret. Jane; £3000 and 
£150,000, upon trust, for his 
wife, Mrs. Margaret Gurney ; 
£100 each to his gvand- 
children; £100 to Joseph 
Ilerbert Tritton; £250 each 
to J. C. Sowerby and Thomas 
Cox, clerksat Lombard Street; 
£2500 between the other clerks 
there; legacies to servants ; 
and specitic bequests of furni- 
ture, plate, etc., to his wife 
and family. He gives and 
devises his estate at Higham, 
and all his real property in 
Suffolk, to his son Robert; 
Exton Louse, Second Avenue, 
Brighton, to his wife, and she 
is also te “ave the use for life 
of Hern . ‘lose, Cromer; and 
The Wa:nn, Cromer, to his 
son Frans Hubert. At the 
decease of Mrs. Barclay he 
gives £20,000 each to his five 
children, Edward Exton, 
Henry Albert, Francis 
Ilubert, Margaret, and Mrs. 
Leatham; and Herne Close, 
Cromer, to his daughter Mar- 
garet. All his share and in- 
terest in Barclay and Co., 
Limited, he gives to his son 
tobert. The residue of his 
real and personal estate he 
leaves, as to one tenth, to his 
son Robert, and three tenths 
each to his sons Edward 
Exton, Henry Albert, and 
Francis Hu'iert. The widow 
of his deceased son William 
Leatham is otherw:se pro- 
vided for. 


The will (dated July 21, 
1888), with .a codicil (dated 
July 5, 1892), of Major Goodrich Holmsdale Allfrey, J.P., 
of Wokefield Park, Berks, who died on April 9, was proved 
on June 13 by Mrs. Helen Clara Allfrey, the widow, 
Walter Mortimer Allfrey, the brother, and Charles Hagart 
Babington, the executors, the value of the estate being 
£743,771, ‘and the net personal £701,345. The te stator 
beques ths £1000, his horses, carriages, and jewels to his 
wife, and an annuity of £5000 during widowhood, to be 
reduced to £2500 in the event of her again marrying; and 





Pho'o Cribb, Sou heea. 


She is fitted with 














THE 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, 


Show-Roms: LL2, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. ( 


ADJOINING 
STEREOSCOPIC COMPANY. td., 


SUPPLY THE I Seales AT MANUFACTURERS’ CASH PRICES, ein PURCHASERS FROM pak TO SO PER CENT. 


WEDDING OUTFITS OF SOLID SILVER, ELECTRO-PLATE & CUTLERY! 





The Most Magnificent 
Stock in the World 


of 
CANTEENS, 
ENTREE DISHES, 
TABLE KNIVES, 
FISH KNIVES, 
DESSERT KNIVES 
TABLE SPOONS, 
TEA AND COFFEE 


SERVICES, 
&e. 


The Most Magnificent 
Stock in the World 


of 
CANDELABRA, 
CRUET FRAMES, 
DISH COVERS, 
VEGETABLE DISHES, 
FISH FORKS, 
DESSERT FORKS, 
DESSERT SPOONS, 
TRAYS, 


fioldsmiths Company, 


2, Regent Street, W. Goldsmiths Company, 


2, Regent Street, W. 


AN INSPECTION INVITED. 





Canteens fitted to suit the special 

requirements of customers, whose 

own goods cau be introduced if 
desired. 


NN) ea 


&. 


AWARDED NINE GOLD 
MEDALS 
AND THE CROSS OF THE 
LEGION OF HONOUR. 


GOLDSMITHS COMPANY, 
112, REGENT ST., W. 


yp¥yVdNdND)) 


The Gotpsmirus Company's 
Electro-Plated Goods are trebly 
plated with pure silver on the 
finest nickel silver, are unsu'- 
passed for durability, and are 
supplied at most moderate prices. 


GOLDSMITHS COMPANY, 
112, REGENT ST., W. 


ww 


WZ 





ed 





The Goldsmiths Company’s Celebrat 
£100 Plate Chest. 


| ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


Testimonial from : 
Goods Forwarded to the Country | 


Legislative Assembly, W. Australia. 


Your execution of the order for the Plate of 
the | eden Rooms Com-nittee has given great PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


cathe eetien 7 Oe Ne ee A CHOICE SELECTION OF CANTEENS IN STOCK FROM £7. 
ADJOINING 


GOLDSMITHS & SILVERSMITHS COMPANY, LtTo., 112, REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. Srenroscoric Company. 


Telephone ; 8729. The Goldsmiths’ Alliance, Ltd. (A. B. Savory & Sons), late of Cornhill, E.C., is transferred to this Company). Telegrams : 


on Approval. 








* Argennon, London 
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ONE ENJOYS 


both the method and results when 
Actesh Teiwe pate the true and original 


Inventors 4 =e =. 3 DREWS’ IMPROVEC 


and Sole Makers | a= ; 7 ° . 
tomers’ i Parent’ EN ROUTE’ - arf = : Lone ‘ a i ifo rn | a 
Own : mm TEA-BASKETS, ia Pa ocet itis: BASKETS. : 233 Lee 
Ha \ As supplied to H.M. ee Provision Boxes fitted Py 
when . y i AU Jseful aud Hand. . _ _ Drews Now Bemovabia la ru of I Ss 
desired, some Wedding Steel Enamelied , 
Estimates 7 = Presen: Linings. i ? : 
Fre. : 22 SS 88: is taken. It is pleasant and refresh- 


= Person Size, wit “7 
ilver-Plated Kettle, Sizes in Stock ing to the taste, and its action is 


£2176 — _ from 1 to 12 = 
Or with oll Fittings ia ( Ar Persons. 4 ee) 2 ‘ AGREEABLE, 

ilver-Plate my ws => - ; 

/ P.ices fromh , \ = = ; 

£4 10 0 — iy £2 upwards. —“—. : > > a) MILD AND SURE 

- | Ly | : in cases of Habitual Constipation, 
Catalogues, as os Biliousness, Indigestion, Sick 

Application. - MSS*ET Gee Headache and kindred disorders 
; of the Digestive System. 


Sent to all o © fee 
arts of the is pS Dresses packed in Every package bears Name and Trade Mark 


Speciulists in Manufacture of Finest Quality orid on t Dg i) 
a> = =| * . Se; te T) } 
DRESSING-BAGS AND FITTED SUIT-CASES. receipt ot @igeuT Tegan DREWS’ NEW og CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP GO. 
Li t d Mos 
argest and Most Varied Stock in London HAT AND BONNET Ofall Chemists, 1/1, & new large size, 1/9 


to select from. = 
“Se - Se CASE. PA Depot: 32, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E.C. 





4-Person Sizes, 














le Process 01 
Fixing Hats. 


( fe] NO METAL CLAWS 
Covered Dark = v i OR SPRINGS 
Brown Sail- = USED. 


cloth, : f ana» . m Nn | | { ; 
| ay : All Sizes in Stock. oe My | | NVE NTE D 


24-in. Size, 


holds 6 Hats, ime Catalogue on i 
39/- _ SP aEEEEEEEEanneEeT Application. w~ - By) 
Same Size, -<— De ~ | LORD KELVIN il 
Covered Leather, ‘ =o. . . ' , 1] 

66/-|F 7 aL 4 , | (sirnw: Tuowson) | 

Prices Wicker na NSN ae M18 
Sof c bs = = i ls 
DRESS Cones, and 2 2 : DREWS’ 

Special Hat-Pins r : ‘ The 

TRUNK IN Smaller Sizes in \~ NEW GRANDE Lightest 
PATENT = Stock” a= : VITESSE’ TRUNK. gtranks are 


Inventors Sole M ri Sailcloth, 
pre ort — woop The Idesl Trunk for Ladies’ use. 


Sen ~ ’ 
DREWS’ PATENT WOOD FIBRE 286, Sent on Easy of Access, and cramming Dresses, . Drews" PATENT 
RUNKS, in all Shapes and Sizes. FIBRE. receipt of cheque &c., Entirely Avoided. wooo FigRe, 

















Double Power 7 : : ll)  GuARANTeeD For 3 Years 


Se ge | HOTA STN yey | ELSES 


Most PERFECT NO WASHERS 


ON THE MARKET } NO LEAKAGE 
TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL ta | Ne = ||| SOLD IN MANY VARIETIES BY | 
- PLUMBERS&|RONMONGERS, 


BUILDERS er RS IRONMG 
PLUMBERS & IRONMONGERS —atheexh a MET | 


ALSO OF 
THE MANUFACTURERS 


HEEL- CLIP ~ stachin a a TTT : OLDINGS ; P l 
Offices: 2, Gresham Buildings, B.C. ull 4 U 
Of all Cycle Accessory Dealers, and of 

CASSWELL, Ld., 29, Great Eastern St., Londou. OSV YENOR Works, 

pO UES STKEET, 


The late Earl of Beaconsfield, LONDON.S NS 
Sir Morell Mackenzie, a 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, ~ 


neue || ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST, 


nt anes LL ena And 164, 166, & 170, REGENT ST., LONDON. W.[?UitiNSeanase 


pond lh. iy of 
Irish Linen & Damask Manufacturers and Furnishers to 


: Tm, 4 
J Be >» HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, THE EMPRESS FREDERICK, 
~ “Se Members of the Royal Family, and the Courts of Europe, 
ae a Sloe 


Supply the Public with Every Description of ] 
CURE: f ASTHMA HOUSEHOLD LiNENS aie ae 
Nothing so pure, 80 sweet, 80 wholesome, for pre 


Established over a quarter of a century. From the Least Expensive to the FINEST in the World, which, beinz Woven by Hand, wear D for pr 

Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throvghont the world. longer and retain the Rich Satin appearance to the last. By obtaining direct, all intermediate peony Bye: J yoni mors gee he 4 _—_— 

it is used agen inhalatic nand w Ithout any after bad — | profits are saved, and the cost is no more than that usually charged for common powerloom goods. Boar, followed by occasional anointings with Cu- 
FULL DETAILED ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LISTS AND SAMPLES POST FREE. TICURA, purest and sweetest of emollients. 


In Tins, 4s. 3d. 
British Déepot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London. Also of 
| N.B.—To Prevent Delay, all Letter Orders and Inquiries for Samples should be sent Direct to Belfast. Sold throughout the world. British epot: F. Newsery, Lon- 
dou. Porres D. anv C. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U. 8. A. 


Newbery & Sons, Barclay & Sons, Lynch & Co., J. Sanger 
& Son, W. Edwards & Son, May, Roberts, & Co., Butler & 
Crispe, John Thompson, Liverpool, & allW holesale Houses. 























































































































Att GOOOS AT WHOLESALE PRICES. Desicns ARE EXACT SIZE AND A ENT FREE AND SAFE ) ; EL 
— ; = a MOND MERCHAN 2AND H NGS. TRA ARE W ’ Ht f \ N 40 JEW ty AN x Ornament Unscrews 
Brooch. All 


Handsome Comb, Ornament 
Unscrews to form Brooch. 
All Brilliants, £65, 


No. ee 
White Double- ~ < 
cut Brilliants, . No. 7.—Fine 
£7 7 i w hite Doatie-cat cS 
rilliants 
18-ct. Ring, set wi fo, an r . 18 with 
ite Brillante : “ 12 12s. ? © Cho a4 w Rin Si Sante . 
3k e £18 15s. & Kubies or Sapphires 4 18-¢t. Gold Beal, wih “eat 


ubiez 
Sapphires, . in centre, : 
£77 £5 53. ee 


Gold-Mounted Crescent Brooch 
Mother o’ Pearl Vest ? Pm ’ or Hair Ornament, 
Buttons ow Evening 3 oy i 

dress, set with € , ’ : ; : Brilliants, £42, 
pieatenll. * Tables “ Double- 4 , se Smaller Sizes 


Turquoise, or —— cut 
from £5 per set. Brilliants, 
£25. 


Links from ay Se 
£3 3s. per pair. e< “eS Beart aes ont Gold Gott 
Studs from Oe) Yar. ha : An jw A 
£2 2s. per set. ‘ 7 4 ° ” in Stock. 


i oS SOCIATION OF DIAMOND MERCHANTS, JEWELLERS. & SILVERS 


“+ 
re ‘ - ‘ ‘ 


PRICES ON APPLICATION. 
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£500 each to his executors, Walter Morti- 
mer Allfrey and Charles Hagart Pabing- 
ton. _ Ife settles Wokefield Park and all 
his real estate on his son, Herbert Cyril 
Allfrey, but Mrs. Allfrey is to have the use 
of his mansion house, with the furniture 
and effects therein, and the family dia- 
monds during such time as the tenant in 
tail is a minor. The residue of his per- 
sonal estate he leaves between all his 
children in equal shares. 
The will (dated March 18, 1896), with a 
codicil (dated Aug. 23, 1897), of Colonel 
Henry Clement Swinnerton Dyer, of 5% 
Appleby Ludge, Rusholme, Manchester, a ba 
director of the Elswick .Works,. Newcastle- oO — ——— 
on-Tyne, who died on March 21, was 


proved on June 13 by Stewart John Dyer, CERATODUS FOSTERIL: A CURIOUS QUEENSLAND FISH. 


the brother, George Blake Napier Martin, The Ceratodus is one of the oldest forms of life in existence. It is regarded as a connecting link t etween 
the son-in-law, John Meade Falkner, and the fish and the reptile, as it breathes by means of a lung as well as by gills. Ceratodus is known to 
Herbert Ives Stileman, the executors, the exist only in the Mary and Burnett rivers, Queensland. Mr. D. O'Connor, of Brisbane, recently brought 
home four of these rare fish, which have been deposited for the present in the Zoological Gardens, Foreign Bible Society, the Church Pas- 


gross value of the estate being £143,890 and 
the net personal £44,208. The testator con- 
firms his marriage settlement, and bequeaths to his wife children. The residue of his real and personal estate he 
£500 and his household furniture and effects. Having leaves, upon trust, for his son Leonard Swinnerton Dyer 
settled £20,000 on his daughter, Mrs. Evelyn Henrietta for life, and then for his wife and children. 

Swinnerton Martin, he now gives her £10,000, and the use The will (dated Feb. 28, 1874), with two codicils (dated 
for lite of his freehold premises, The Reculvers, Hastings, Feb. 16, 1882: and Nov. 7, 1894), of Mr. Francis Beaumont 
and at her death, upon further trusts, for her husband and Ellison, of Hazelcroft, York, who died on March 8, has 











galego ea diena dled deed discs dista deta de naeled diseased dana deeedeeadleg 


DON’T RIDE 


WITHOUT 


C/CARETTE 


and see thatitis .. . 


OGDEN’S, 


been proved by Francis Beaumont Ellison, 
the nephew, and Francis Dickson Wise, the 
executors, the value of the personal estate 
being £107,993. The testator gives 
£10,000, £500, the income of £10,000, 
and the use for life of Hazelcroft, with the 
household effects therein, to his wife, Mrs. 
Bessy Ellison; £5000, upon trust, for his 
niece, Frances Mary Beaven, and on the 
death of his wife a further sum of £5000, to 
be held upon the same trusts; £5000, and 
all his houses, lands, and premises at Birken- 
shaw, to his brother, George Ellison; £1000 
each to Mrs. Fanny Bilbrough, Edward 
Power Bilbrough, and Mary Elizabeth Tute ; 
and legacies to friends, executors, and 
servants. He further bequeaths £500 
each to the Ripon Diocesan Church Build- 
ing Society, and the Leeds General In- 
firmary ; £300 to the Church Missionary 
Society; £200 each to the British and 


toral Aid Society, the Religious Tract 
Society, the London City Mission, the Ripon Dio- 
cesan Board of Education, the Railway Benevolent 
Institution, the Homeless and Destitute Children’s 
Institution (London), the London Female Preventive 
and Reformatory Ivstitution, the Yorkshire School for 
the Blind, and the Bradford Tradesmen’s LDenevolent 











SCOTCH 


(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 


Lancet. 











ovtained by 

| means 

whereby the Ri ERS of a 
tension is — J . Screwed Rod. 


Of all Hosiers, Tailors, and Outfitters every where, or sent on receipt 
of P.O. Bronze, Polished, §/e, Army Quality, Nickel, 9/6 


I.U.N. Dept. 6, Philip Lane, London, E.c. 





For Bath and Toilet use. 


PASTA MACK is made in perfumed Tablets, 
Sparkling and Effervescent when placed in the 
water, Beautifies the complexion, softens the 
water and yields a delicious perfume to the skin. 

To be had of all Chemists and Perfumers, in 
2/6 and 1/-boxes, or direct from the Wholesale 
Depot 32, SNOW HILL, LONDON, E. C. 











A Toilet Powder for the 
Complexion, 

Also for the Nursery, 

Roughness of the Skin, 

after Shaving, &c. 

Hygienic, and pre- 

pared with Pure 

and Harmless 

Materials, 


In Three Tints, 
BLANCHE, 


as Imitations are being offered. =m 


3 


To be had of all Perfumers, 
Chemists, dc. 
Wholesale— 
R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
Berners St.,W., & City Rd., E.C.,London. 




















TO THE CONTINENT. 


DICESTIVE. NOURISHINC. 


For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, 


Via QUEENBORO’ £4 FLUSHING. MELLIN’S SUSTAINING. 


ROYAL DUTCH MAIL. 


Twice Daily in each direction. Day and Night Services, Large, Fast, and Magnificent Paddle Steamers. 





and for ail who require a Simple, Nutritious, and 





Actual SEA Passage by the New 21 Knots Night Steamers 23 hours only. Sustaining Food. Price 2s. per Tin. 
q h Tickets and Registration of Luggage from London ( Victoria, Holborn Viaduct, St. Paul's, and Herne Hill Stations) tothe principal " re 
ae on the Continent and vice veri. THROUGH COMMUN Ne et eG LONDOU bby ny! fe nie INGHAM, Samples Post Free from 
1EEN 0", vid Wi unct erne . WITHOUT TOUCHING LONDON.—Apply for Time-Tables, &c., to the 
Heslarrd Steaincehip ‘Company's LUNDON OFFICE, & ie tained at thi MELLIN'S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, $.E. 
’ 
eel 


Zeeland Steam-ship Company's LUNDON OFFICE, 44a, FORE STREET, E.C., where Circular Tickets may be obtained at three days’ 
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NERVES AND FOOD. 


Important Pronouncement. — 


Sir HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.S., one of the sina | 
living authorities on dietetics, writing under the heading 

‘*Why Vegetarian ?’’ in the current issue of the ‘‘ Nine- 

teenth Century,’’ gives some very pertinent advice on the 

necessity of altered dietary suited to the enormous 

demands made on a man’s activity, especially that of the 

brain, in these days of intense nervous energy and high 

pressure. 


Food, he says, ‘‘ must not be bulky; much of it 
may be advantageously soluble in form so as to be rapidly 
and easily assimilated, even pre-digested sometimes; and 
when solid not requiring much mastication. I have found 
nothing which fulfils these conditions so completely as the | 
various concentrated extracts of meat which are now so 
extensively used. A teaspoonful of sound beef extract in a. 
breakfast cup of hot water when the brain is fatigued 
and the stomach unfit for work is often the best antidote 
possible, reinvigorates the system, and prepares it for a 
light meal or for a little more work, as the case may be.”’ 


Science has shown, by the most searching chemical 
analysis, that VIMBOS contains less water and more 
actual nourishment, besides being purer, than any meat 
extract yet produced. It is therefore an ideal food for 
young and old, for the sportsman and the athlete, the 
brain worker and the city man, for those who have health 
and strength and for those who seek to regain them. 


OF ALL CHEMISTS, GROCERS, &c. 


VAN HOUTENS 


It 
ranks 
among Chocolates 
as Van Houten’s Cocoa 
does among Cocoas; it is 

unequalled ! 
Wholesome, Nourishing, and Digestible. 


GIVE IT A TRIAL! 













































In Use all over the Globe. 


THE BEST. THE SAFEST, THE OLDEST PATENT MEDICINE. 


Of Vegetable 
Drugs. 





Free from 
Mercury. 


COCKLES 
ANTI BILIOUS 
PILLS 


A RIDE TO KHIVA, 







By Capt. Fred. Burnaby, R_ H.G 
* Two pairs of boots lined with fur 






FOR 
BILE, 


were also taken ; and for physic—with 
which it is as well to be supplied when 
travelling in out-of-the-way places— 
some Quinine and Cockle’s Pills, the 
latter a most invaluable medicine, and 









LIVER one which I have used on the natives 
Y of Central Africa with the greatest 
possible success. In fact, the marvel- 

EADACHE lous effects produced upon the mind 

+ and body of an Arab Sheik, who was 


impervious to all native medicines when 
HEARTBURN I administered to him five 
, COCKLE’S PILLS, 
} will never fade from my memory ; and 
INDIGESTION, a friend of mune who passed through 
# the same district many months after 
wards, informed me that my fame as a 


ETG. * medicine man‘ had not died out.” 


























THE 


fim ACKNOWLEDGED 
KING or HILL-CLIMBERS 


is the result of three years’ careful study and 
experimenting by the most 


EXPERT CYCLE ENGINEERS 
IN THE WORLD. 


THE COLUMBIA 
CHAIN MACHINE 


is still supplied, and retains its old popularity 


as th 
BEST CHAIN MACHINE ‘EVER PRODUCED. 


Made by POPE MANFG. CO., 
Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


European Representatives— 


MARKT & CO., 25 & 26, Shoe Lane, 


LONDON, E.C. 
— West End Depot—21, BAKER STREET. 











ANY ADDREss, 





: ——— 














HOCOLATE 


For Eating. 
Sold in the following sizes— 
Croquettes ....... 54d. per Tin. 
UI esis 51d. per Tin. 
Square Tablets, 53d. each. 
Bars, 1d. each. 


GIVE IT 
A 
TRIAL 































From an Eminent Surgeon— 
“ After a lengthened experience of Foods, both at home 
nd in India, | consider ‘Benger's Food’ incumparably 
‘ ri 


A Government Medical Officer writes— 
, 
superior to any I have ever pri scribed 


“ [ began using your Food when my sen was only a fort- 
night old, a ; 
could wis 


ld wish 


using y« 
nd now (five months) he is as fine a boy as you 
to see.” 













Invalids, and the Aged. 


GOLD MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIBITION, LONDON. 

A delicious, highly nutritive, and easily digested Food, especially ~~ for 
Infants, and for those whose digestive — have been weakened by illness or 
advancing years. The experience of thousands has proved that this Food can be 
enjoyed and assimilated when other Foods disagree— vide Lancet and other 
reports with each Tin. 


BENGER’S FOOD IS SOLD IN TINS BY CHEMISTS, &c., EVERYWHERE. 
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Institution ; £100 each to the Society for the is Sealiabaition 
of the Gospel, the Ripon Dispensary, ‘the Leeds Benevolent 
Institution for Women and Children, and the Harrogate 
Bath Hospital. The residue of his property he leaves to 
his nephew, Francis Beaumont Ellison. 

The will (dated Aug. 9, 1894), with a codicil (dated 
Feb. 7, 1896), of the Right Hon. John Frederick Vaughan, 
— Cawdor, of Stackpole Court, Pembroke, and Cawdor 

Castle, Nairn, N.B., who died on March 29, was prov ed on 
June 14 by Frederick Archibald Vaughan, Earl Cawdor, 
the son and sole executor, the value “of the estate being 
£87,056, and the net personal £45,216. The tests tor 
appoints the remaining one-sixth share of the two settle- 
ments executed on his marriage to his daughter, Lady 
Muriel Sarah Boyle. He bequeaths £560 to his late 
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and Colonel the Hon. Henry Walter Campbell. He devises 
all his real estate to his son, but charged with the payment 
of £1500 per annum to his daughter, Lady Evelyn Caroline 
Louisa Campbell, whilst a spinster. The residue of his 
personal estate he leaves to his son. 

The will (dated March 27, 1895), with two codicils (both 
dated Feb. 23, 1897), of Mr. Edward To of 65, Forest 
Road, Nottingham, who died on Feb. ‘ has been proyed 
in the Nottingham District Registry a Francis Smith 
Granger, Wiliam Hunt, and Jesse Hind, the executors, 
the gross value of the estate being £72,366, and the net 
personal £50,461. The testator bequeaths £500 each to 
the British and Foreign Bible Society and the National 
Life-boat Institution; £300 to the Baptist Mission at 
Orissa; £200 each to the Port of Hull Society and 
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agent, 


Thomas Turner Mousley; and £100 each to his 
brothers, the Rev. and Hon. Archibald George Campbell 


Seamen’s Orphanage, and the Mission to 
men and Coast of Labrador ; 


Deep Sea Fisher- 


£100 each to the Royal 





Sailors’ Rest at Portsmouth and Devonport, the Railway 
Servants’ Orphanage (Derby), the Midland Orphanage and 
Training Institution (Lenton), the Notts Day Nursery 
(Beeston ), the Deaf and Dumb Asylum (Derby), the Women’s 
Hospital (Nottingham), the Children’s Hospital (Notting- 
ham), and the Midland Institution for the Blind (Notting- 
ham). He also gives £3000 each to his three sons, Edward 
Penistone Sulley, Henry Sulley, and William Sulley ; £6000 
each, upon trust, for hisdaughters Charlotte Sulley, Mrs. Ellen 
Baldwin Bowers, and Mrs. Mary Bury ; £3000 to his grand- 
daughter, Lois Foddy; £1000 to his daughter-in-law, 
C harlotte Sulle ay 5 and a few small legacies and gifts. He 
specifically devises certain freehold property at Nottingham 
to his three sons, and he leaves to them the residue of his 
real and personal estate. 

The will (dated June 15, 1896), with a codicil (dated 
April 18, 1898), of Mr. Owen Jones, of 20, Hill Street, 








YNORNHILL MAG AZINE! 
For JULY. Pais Ce SHILLING 


nter 
FIGHTS JOP THE FL AG Vil. MAL h LINGTON AT 
SALAMANUVA. By the Rev. W. H. Fit 
bate ANTI“ JACOBIN: AN ANNIVERSARY STUDY. By W. B. 


uffield. 
THE ‘ETC HINGHAM LETTERS. I.-IV. 
HIAVANA IN 1870. By Frank T. Bullen. 
THE FIGHT THAT LOST JERUSALEM. Py Stanley I anc-Poole 
ANTHONY BLIGHT. By 8. Baring-Gould 
CYRANO DE RSCERAC. By Garnet Smith. 


A_QUACK’'S TRIU} 
THs HU MOURS OF MUSICAL LIFE. By Miss Maude Valérie 


THE C ASTLE INN. Chapters XXIV.-XXVI. By Stanley Weyman. 


Londo ms Smirn, rH, Fipen, and Co. 15, _Waterk 0 Place. 


CULLETON’S HERALDIC OFFICE 


For Searches and Authentic Information respecting 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS AND FAMILY 
DESCENTS. 

Also for the Artistic Production of 
HERALDIC PAINTING, ENGRAVING, 
AND STATIONERY. 
Book-Plates Engraved for Illus- 
trating Heraldic Works, 
Hlustrated Price-List and Samples Fre. 
50 Visiting Cards and Copper Plate, Gent's, 2s. 8d. 
Ladies’, 3s 


25, CRANBOURNE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


T“HOMAS OETZMANN & CO., 
Street, W. 

IANOS for Hire, 10s. per month. 

IANOS on three-years’ system, 15s. Re month. 

TANOS by the LE ADING | MAKERS for Sale, Hire, 

8E 





of 27, Baker 
P 
P 
P 


years’ sys 
( SONDHAND P ANOS wv ‘all makers from £10. 
Lists free. 


] [OPKINS IN. 
Gor? MEDAL 
PIANos. 


Unique Construction and Design. 
New Patent Tuning Apparatus. 
Write for Art Photos of New Models. 





From 16s. 6d. per month on 
Hire System. 
Liberal Cash Discounts. 
J. and J. HOPKINSON (Limited), 
HM, 35, 36, Margaret Street, Caventlish Square, London, W. 
Branches: 102, Brompton Road, 8.W.; 44, Fitzroy Road, N.W. 


| yALMAINE AND CO.—PIANOS AND 
ORGANS. All Improvements. 

Approval Carriage free. Easy terms. 10 years’ 
warranty Secondhand good Cottages from | 
‘o, vew iron-framed Pianos ‘ie b 
guineas, Organs from 5 guineas. Full price 
paid allowed within three years if exchanged 

for a higher class instrument. 





D'ALMAINE and CO. (Estd. 113 years), 
91, Finsbury Pavement, E.0. 
__ Open unl 7. Saturdays, 5. 


Hoe? ING COUGH. 
CROUP. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, 





THE SCOTTISH NATURAL MINERAL 
TABLE WATER 








London Depot: 66, FINSBURY 


Proprietors: The ‘ST. RONAN’S WELLS” & MINERAL WATER CO., 








—e — | 

SUPERIOR TO 

AND CHEAPER THAN ANY | 

OF THE FOREIGN MINERAL WATERS. | 


PAVEMENT, E.C. 


LEADING CLUBS 


Lid., Innerleithen, N.B. 


AS SUPPLIED 
TO THE 
HOUSE OF 

COMMONS 

AND 


ALWAYS USE THE GENUINE 


MURRAY & 
LANMAN'S 

















THE “ IDEAL sy 


Covered Leather or 
Rot-Proof and Waterproof 
Canvas. 

Lid Slides 
into Recess at Top of 
Drawers. 


_ THE WEST END TRUNE CO., 95, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 





**Quod Petis Hic Est.” 


TRAVELLING TRUNK. 
Prices from 35/- 


Its advantages in Cabins, 


Hotels, &c., are 





Illustrated Catalogue Post 


Every Description of 
Trunks, &c., Stocked. 





Florida Water 


the most exquisite and 
refreshing perfume for the 


HANDKERCHIEF, 
BATH AND 
DRESSING TABLE. 


| 
} 
obvious, | 
- | 
Free. 


Refuse all Substitutes, 



























PYN - KA, the Marvellous Metal Polisher for eoun, 


| 
| 


TIN, a&c. &c. 


Leaves no Scratches. 
The Lustre Lasts, 
Paste or Tablets, | 


ALL DEALERS. 





SILVER, | Ingenious Sesteeenteh, Anyone can use. Highest - testi- 
BLEOTRO, | | yeti Cares Tenaee feat ott Core, Enluwel dointeste 
| BRASS, | stamps. He. GARDNEK, Chiropodist. Spécialité—Nails, 85, Rege ut 
COPPER, ' a 
NICKEL, 


DLS aa-le)bin-tsheks 


Iron Pills 





1d. to Gd. 
* Promptly Relieve 











| DEBILITY, 








ANAMIA, PALLOR, 


mPHE 


EDWARDS and 50N, 157, Queen Victoria Street, London, whose 
names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 
Sold by all Chemists. Price 4s. per Bottle. 


celebrated effectual cure without 
internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, W. 





| This valuable preparation is scan rior to all other Ferruginous 

Medicines, as it presents the iron under the most simple 

| form for penetrating the blood and being completely 

assimilated. It does not cause either Constipation or 

Diarrhoea, and has been prescribed with success by the 

most Eminent Physicians. Price 2s. 9d. per Box, of all 
Chemists, or post free from 


F. COMAR & SON, 64, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C., 
who will send Explanatory Pamphlet free on application. 








ASTHMA, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 


BRONCHITIC ASTHMA, HAY FEVER, and INFLUENZA. 


The “* Lancet."—"‘A convenient and valuable remedy."’ 

Dr. YThorowgood,—*“ Pure spasmodic Asthma anc “Asthma due 
to Emphysema of the lungs with co-existent bronchitis alike appear 
to me to be materially relieved by the Ozone Paper.’ 

Harrison Weir, Esq.—** Your Ozone Paper has got rid of my 
Asthmatic affection ; it is the only remedy which gave me per- 
manent relie 

2s. il. and 4s. 6d. per Box, of all Chemists; or from the 
Proprietor for the amount in stamps or P.O.O, to any country 
within the Postal Union. 


R. HUGGINS & Co., Chemists, 199, Strand, LONDON, 























_$ ———$—$—$ 
They will not entangle or break the Hair. Are effective 
and require no skill to use. Made in Five Colours. 


12 CURLERS IN BOX, FREE BY POST, 8 STAMPS, 


Of ali Hairdressers and Fancy Dealers. 





REWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS, now being sold 
Drapers and Others. The Genuine bear our TRADE MARE 
on the Right-Hand Cocncr of cach Label. 


WHOLESALE OF R, HoveNDE® & anaes” | 
BERNERS &T., W.,anp CITY RD - a Yeas” J 


SULPHOLINE 


SKIN LOTION 


ERUPTIONS, PIMPLES, BLOTCHES 


BNiIIRELY FADE AWAY, 

















MOST DELICIOUS, NUTRITIOUS 


AND REQUIRING NO DIGESTIVE EFFORT. 
** Excellent, of great value.”-—Lanoer. 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. 









IN TINS 2/6 
HALF-TINS (SAMPLES) 1/6 








Pox VEGETABLE. 

Will. redince from two to five 
pounds vee week : acts on the 
‘ood in the stomach, pre- 

yenting its conversion inte 
Fat. sold by Chemists. Send 3 
Stamp for Pamphiet. Sg 


& Botanic Medicine Co., x 








ear in Rind 


BROWN BOOTS and SHOES 


If you wish your PATENT, GLACE, 
Polish that 


to have 


XFORD & CAMBRIDGE 


CR 


1A r 
ri | A 


Boss, hie lune THE LEATHER. 


HIGHLAND 
WHISKEY 


Psucs | 


SUPPLIED DIRECT TO CONSUMERS ONLY 


SAMPLES FREE 
GEORGE LOW. MONTROSE.NB 





EAM 


mail quant! 


y 


3, New Oxford Street, * 
London, W.C. 









Perfectly Harmless. 











BUY FROM THE 
MANUFACTURER 


AND SAVE THE 
MIDDLEMEN’S PROFITS. 


SCOTCH TWEEDS. 


PUR 
WOOL 


on ~5 Fagporns a Colours 
ear, Cetin. Golfing, Shooting, &e. 


THER MILLS CO., Selkirk, SCOTLAND. 





r Ladies and Gentlemen. 


Ms Soatings Trouserings Large Patteras Post Free. 
BA 











needed 

















A REVOLUIION IN 
CIGARETTE PAPER 


BOOKS. 


EACH LEAF READY TO HAND FOR USE 
AT ALL TOBACCONISTS. 












ASTH THMA CURE 


Difficulty in E toration, Asthma, Nervous Cor 
Catarrh, Sleeplessness and ate immedia 
relieved Ay these Cigarettes. Al 
1s. 94. WILCOX & CO., 83, Mortimer St., London, W 





Chemists,or Post Pre” 
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Princo of Wales and the 
=== CARTER™ =" 
_ Opies 


6* NEW CAVENDISH ST. 


ONLY ADDRESS OF ORICINAL CARTER. 


LITERARY MACHINE 


For holding a book or writing desk in any position over an 
easy chair, bed or sofa, Ferme Jatigue and stooping. In- 
valuable to Invalids & Stu Prices from 17/6 


INVALID COMFORTS 


Bed Lifts £3 10s. Bed Rests 7/6 

Reclining Boards Leg Rests 10/- & 

Crutches 10/6 § 

Bed Baths 12/6 

Commodes 25/« 

Perambulators 
30s. 


Adjustable Couches, Beds 
From BL 10s 


Walking Machines. 
Portable W.C.’s 
Electri 


ASA 


JOHN GARTER, 6° NEW CAVENDISH St-uamre | f 
ie ~ a AT — 








hint. iy ill. 7; 


naire ¢PIONEERTOBACCO 
Chine. 


i ar 


THE RECAMOND CAVENDISH 
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- NOTICE. 
THE 


™% “CRICKLITE” LAMPS 


For DINNER-TABLES and DRAWING-ROOMS, | 


CAN BE SEEN AND PURCHASED ONLY AT 
75, REGENT STREET, Next Door to St. James’s Hall, and 
156, REGENT STREET, AND NOWHERE ELSE. 


A Special Set of “CRICKLITE” LAMPS, made expressly for His Imperial Majesty the 
SULTAN OF TURKEY, is Now On View. 


N.B.—Please write for the New Book of Designs, now ready. 














EXCHANGE 








, At Specially Low Prices, 


Showing a considerable Saving to Parchasers on the usual 
London Retail Charges. 
SOLID i18-CARAT GOLD 


KEVLESS LEVER CHRONOGRAPH, 


CENTRE SECONDS STOP WATCH. 


Flat Crystal 

Glass Front. 

Chronometer 
Ba'ance. 
Ten Years’ 
Warranty. 


In Stout Highly 
Finished Cases. 
Fine 
Ruby - Jewelled 
Movement. 


H. SAMUEL'S 


S72 37S. 


The public will find it greatly to their advantace to avail 
themselves of H. SAMUEL'S offer to send entirely free his New 
Illustrated Volume of Desizns in DIAMOND, GEM, FINE GOLD 
AND SILVER JEWELLERY, CLOCKS, CUTLERY, PLATE, &e., 
also containing Letters of Approva! from Wearers in all parts 
of the World. This book clearly shows the important saving in 
price effected by sending direct to H. SAMUEL in preference to 
paying high retail charges. H. SAMUEL will have pleasure in 
— Volume on application to any address, Gratis and 
"ost Free 


H. SAM JEL’S WATCHES have the LARGEST SALE IN THE WORLD. 
H. SAMUEL, A Dept., Market Street, MANCHESTER 


ALLOWED 
FOR 
APPROVAL 
OR 























DURING SUMMER TIME 


YOU SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF 


ROWLAND'S KALYDOR 


Which cools and refreshes the face and hands, removes Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Redness, 
Roughness of the Sk n, heals and cures Irritation, Cutaneous Eruptions, &c., imparts a 
radiant Beauty’ to the ‘Comple xion, and arrays the Face, Neck, and Arms in matchless 
Whiteness unobtainable by any other means. 


Bottles, 2s. 3d. and 4s. 6d. 


ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL 


Prevents the Hair falling off or becoming dry in hot weather, cures Baldness, nourishes 
and preserves the hair, and is an absolute necessity for promoting the growth of 
Children’s Hair. For Fair and Golden Hair ROWLAND’ GOLDEN 
MACASSAR OXL should be used, as it contains the same nourishing properties 
as the red, but does not stain or darken the hair or linen. 


Sizes: 38: 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d. Sold by Stores and Chemists. 




















Used in All Countries for 
OVER 70 YEARS. 


CAUTION. _Boware of Counter- 
feits. Theonly Genuine is signed 


ae NS 


WHITE SOUND TEETH. 
FRAGRANT BREATH. 


HEALTHY GUMS. “JEWSBURY «& BROWN.” 


PASTE 


4 


ORIENTAL TooTH 





J. W. gp eg ET Bony 


AE GEDA | ea 


Turquoise and Pearls, 22 11s. 
The Latest Novelty. 


TURQUOISE PAVE JEWELLERY, 


Initiated by J. W. BENSON, Ltd. 


| 

“A great feature of this Turquoise Pavé | 
Jewellery is that it is quaint, pretty, effective, and | 
extremely inexpensive, and is therefore excel- | 

lently adapted for bridesmaids’ and other | 

resents. It is a pretty revival, and one that, is | 
ikely to prove both popular and enduring.’’— 

Queen, June 18, 1898. | 


Turquoise and Pearls, £4 3s. 


CATALOGUE 
POST FREE. 


| ENGLISH KEYLESS HAL#®-CHRONOMETER. 
Best London Make. 

| toe Prevent Variation. 

| or Crystal Glass, massive 18 ct. Gold Cases, with 


Turquoise and Pearls, £1 12s. Turquoise and Pearls, £1 8s, 


Steam 
Factory: 


Turquoise and Pearls, 23 1s. 


25, OLD BOND STREET, W.; 


BENSON’S ‘‘ FIELD.” 


| Monogram cagrere wf free, 


Illustrated viele of Watches at all Prices from £2 


62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL; ano at 28, ROVAL EXCHANGE, EC. 


62 « 64, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


BENSON'S EN Secon WATCHES. 


In Silver Cases, 


Bs 


In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 


BENSON’S te ativer Cases, 
LADY’S ENGLISH 
KEYLESS LEVER. 


Nest London Made. Strong Korlees 
Action, Jewelled throughout, 18-ct 
Gold Cases, Huauting, 8 — Hunting, 


or Crystal (lass, in Silver 
Cases, ‘es. 


Breguet Sprung and Adjusted 
in Hunting, Siait- Hunting, 


ex 25; or in Silver 
Y 2s., Engagement Rings (with Size Card), &e., post 







































Rutland Gate, who died on April 28, has been “proved by 
Henry Boyer and Edward Everett Gaute, the executors, 
the value of the estate being £17,054. The testator gives 
£100 each to the British and Foreign Bible Society, the 
Consumption Hospital (Fulham Road), the Welsh Girls’ 
School (Ashford, ~Middlesex), the Gereral Lying-In 
‘Hospital (York Road, Lambeth), the Orphan Working 
School (Haverstock Hill), and the Infant Orphan Asylum 
(Wanstead). He also bequeaths many legacies to relatives 
and friends. The residue of his property he leaves to his 
adopted niece, Jane Stoveld. 


The will of Sir Alfred Hughes, Bart. ,of East Bergholt, 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 


Suffolk, who died on April 1, was proved on June 9 by 
Dame Maria Hughes, the widow and sole executrix, the 
value of the estate being £2053 16s. 3d. 


June 25, 








The will of Major-General Henry St. George 
Tucker, of Braddon Tor, Torquay, who died on May 16, 
was proved on June 9 by Captain William Fane Tucker, 
the brother and executor, the value of the estate being 
£7481. 


The will and codicil of Mrs. Juliana Maria Broadwood, 
of 52, St. George’s Square, who died on April 2, were 
proved on June 6 by Miss Lucy Etheldred Broadwood and 
Mrs. Evelyn Charlotte Forsyth, the daughters, the execu- 
trixes, the value of the estate being £71: 28 6s. 6d. 

The will (dated May 15, 1887), with a codicil (dated 
Nov, 21, 1897), of Sarah, Lady Harlech, of Westtield 
Lodge, Bracknell, widow, who died on Jan. 17, was proved 
on June 9 by Lord Kenyon, the grandson and sole executor, 
the value of the estate being £7737. She charges a policy 


1898.— 958 

















of insurance on the life of William, Baron Harlech, when 
it shall become payable, with the payment of £500 each to 
her nephew, Major Tyrrell Champion de Crespigny, her 
great-nephew, Harold Arkwright, and Frank Howard. 
The residue of her property she leaves to her grandson, 
Baron Kenyon. 








Those who seek to find an interesting and at the same 
time picturesque spot in which to spend the summer 
holidays, will find their task lightened by yet another of 
the many publications of the N North Eastern Railway Com- 
pany. The new handbook is entitled ‘‘ Scenery in North- 


East England.” 
t=] 


It contains an excellent map of the 


North Eastern system, descriptive introduction, and pro- 
fuse illustrations of the various places of interest. 
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Catalogue and name of nearest Agent on application to— 


32, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 





"HUMBER" i 


is9ss 








A PUTTEE is a leg bandage, used instead of a gaiter 
or high boot. PUTTEBES owe their origin to India, 
where they have long been used by the Natives and E juropeans 
for Military and _- aes purposes; and FOX's 


PUTTEE has 


been adopted by 
the War Office 
and Colonial 


Authorities for 
the Infanti y, 
Mounted lu- 
fantry and 
Artillery. 









Made in Navy Flue, 
Khakee, dark Brown, 
Black, and Mixtures. 





As Supplied to Members of the Royal Family. 


4, CONSOMME. 


THE BEST OF PREPARED SOUPS. 


In gelatine tubes. 
Each tube makes }-pint strong soup. 
Boxes of ten tubes, 1s. 8d. ; 


post free, 1s. 9}d. 


Of all Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, &c., and of the Sole Agents, 


COSENZA & CO., 95, Wigmore Street, London, W. 















PATENT 


PUTTEE  : 





FOX S ROYAL AJAX CYCLES! 
aust VALUE ON EARTH. 





THE SIL VER Qu vine CYCLE CO., Ltd., 221, Tottenham 
Court Road, London. 









‘YOUR | 


Immense stock of Ladies’ and 
Gents’ machines. New and second- 
hand. Wonderful Bargains. Car- 
riage paid. Easy payments, from 
10s..monthly, or large cash dis- 
count. 1 year’s guarantee. Illus- 
trated price lists post free on appli- 
cation. Old cycles exchauged. 


| is impossi- 


| or even attempted. 












Needs that latest invention, a neat Waist 
entitled the Fairy Belt. By an entirely 
i method it Golds the agen or shirt Me oy ung Reo 
or clips in the exact position it is requi 
| N EW ble for the blouse to ride up or 
I become displaced. Pe Fairy Belt makes the a at - 
same time rounc an pretty 
in a way never SU MM ER before achiéved 
Sold by 4 a at 1s., or post 
| free, 1/2. From the Proprietors, Hindes 
| (Curlers), Ltd., Finsbury, London, E.C. B LOUSE 


‘wTwwvwvvrvrvrvwwwrwrwree wtrftfgTTy}TTTYT* 
You MIGHT AS WELL 
BUY THE BEST 
CYCLOMETER 
FIRST AS LAST. 


WTHe “NEW ERA” 
is THE BEST 3/]], 


MADE BY THE 
STANDARD WATCH £)., WY. 


e Smalle-t end most ac- 
curate. Made like a Watch. Dust 
and Rain_ P. oof. 

De-igt, beautifal in Finish. 
Kegisters 10.00 Miles end Frac- 
tions. Guara»teed, and weigh only 












loz. In the new. Gun I, 4/it. 
rostage?d Write or nt for post 
free catalogue. 


rT eee reveeyTT TT TTT TTT TSS 


a. W. GAMAGE, Ltd., 
8 le Agente and Importers, 
196 to } ¥, Holborn, London, E.C. 


PO dc hh RI RM etl ici te alin Ae city he 


~ MARVINE GELOIDS. 
AMEAL MEATa FRUIT LOZENGES. 


Delicious, Invigorating, 
—— fi] For CYCLISTS, ATHLETES 
S| TOURISTS & INVALIDS. 
“Oo rf Of Chemists, Cycle Dealers, &c. 


and Thirst Quenching. 
u Sample boxes post free 7d, 1/1 & 2/9 





Wwwwvvwvvvvvwvvvvvvvw 














FINCER-TIP MARVINE Ltd., 


‘Be Wilson St., Londen, E. nell 
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Sold by the Stores, 
Hosiers and Out- 


the Patet»s and 
Manufacturers. 


FOX'S PALENT PUTTEE isa SPAT and 
PUTTEE COMBiw ED, so that they form one con- 
tinuous piece. This gives great gat | in finish and 


appearance over the plain PUT E, whilst for the first 
time itenables PU T'TEBES to be worn with shoes, a great 
Loon to Cyclists. By an ingenious arrangement for fastening, 
the same pair of spats will fit Shoes or Shooting Boots. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


NUTRITIOUS COCOA, 


PS’S 





S80LD BY ALL Sanddeeaune WINE MERCHANTS 








COA 





SOME ADVANTAGES OF 


FOX’S Part PUTTEE 


1. Great support to the leg. 

2. Cooler than leather or cloth. 

8. Will fit any leg. 

4. Are elastic, and consequently adapt themselves to 
the shape of the leg, 

5. me mece easily dried or cleaned than any form of 
jaiter. 

6. Made of all Wool. 


PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS = 


Fox Bros. & Co., LTD. 


bide tnanedataiae Somerset. 





SAMPLE FREE ror PENNY STAMP. 


CIGARES 
ed OY 


ASTHMA and | 
HAY FEVER @ 


and Stores, Box of 35, 2/6, or Post Free from | 
WIL Fy Ux, 83, Mortimer Street, London, W. 








Absolute 






PAT'D. 
15/- 





HONOURS, PARIS, 1878, 
DIPLOMA & MEDAL, SYDNEY, 1879, 
anv CALCUTTA, 1883-4. 











WINDOW 





“GLACIER” 


DECORATION. 


COMBINED WITH 





The only, permanent substitute for stained glass. 
leasing and artistic in application. 


Agents everywhere. 





Send rough plan and measurements of any window, 
and sketch and cost of “Glacier” will be sent free. 


ey, of nearest on application. 
| McCAW, STEVENSON & ORR, Ld., 29, Cannon-st., LONDON, E.C., & Belfast. 


= ae = 
TREBLE GRIP 











FOR YOUTHFUL ‘APPEARAN CE. 


IMPERIAL HAIR DYES 8° 


. No. 1.. Black 















* No. 3..Light Brown 
No. 4 { Golden Brown 

or Auburn 
No. 5..Pure Golden 


. Imperial | 
Ho, 6 | wair'c Hair Grower | 





















Harmless, Perfect, \ 
Permanent & Odourless, 'j 







} mn A Medical Certificate 
Aan, ; with each bottle. 


2/6, 3/6, 5)- & 10/6 (PRIVATELY PACED). 
J. BRODIE, 4) [MYSEUM STREET, LONDON 
Established 1868. Once Tried, Always Used. 





BEAUTIFUL ] HAIR, 


THE IMPERIAL 
HAIR 


RESTORER 


for delivery, wh 


Guns and Rifles is second to none, 





freedom from all | 


Saddle Discomforts and | 
ee Power Guar-— 


Try one for a week. 
176 ‘boToLPH HOUSE, EASTCHEAP, Lonpon. 


G. E. LEWIS’S GUNS. 


“The Gun of the Period.” 


Traps Mark Recisreren. 







With intercepting Safety Bolt. rendering an 
accidental discharge impossible. 


c. E. LEwis’s HAMMERLESS TREBLE GRIP SRcteMLOA SES | 
is the highest development of the gunmaker’s art. The openin 
the gun for loading cocks it and bolts the triggers automati - 
thus making it the safest gun before the public. 
PRICE FROM 10 TO 50 GUINEAS. 
Send six stamps for Catalogue of our stock of finished Guns peasy 
veoh is the largestin England. Buy direct and sa 

d~alers’ profits. We guarantee the shooting and endurance ae ow 


Cc. E. LEWIS, GUN MAKER, BIRMINGHAM. 


(EstTaBiisuep 1850.) 





RENEWER. 


Restores Grey or Faded Hair 


Patent 
Convertible 
Open and Ciese 





to its Orn1iainat CoLourR AnD Fire. 
Beauty. 

Prevents it falling off. 

Effectually eradicates Scurf, 


Dandruff, &c. 
ls nor a dye, and does not stain 
the skin or white linen. 
Specially pespered and perfumed 
for toilet use. 


It is always handy to have it in 
the house. 





LARGE BOTTLES, 
Price 3/6, 













A GenTLeman Writes: 


reasure Rang 


“ The T e 
works well, and will pay its 
cost this winter, through, the 
in § fuel. That 








THE ESMOND SADDLE. MERRYWEATHERS’ 


(Moveable.) For Ladies and Gentlemen. 


High-Class “SPHINCTER GRIP” 


GARDEN HOSE 





The Hose of the Day is Merryweathers’. 


GUARANTEED ENGLISH MAKE. BEST QUALITY. 
NO RISE IN PRICR. 

“Hose bought Ten Years ago Still in Use.” 
Write for Gardeners’ Catalogue, containing 1000 Ilastra- 
tions of Useful Appliances in the Garden. 

Also ask for Samples and Lists. 


MERRYWEATHERS, 
63, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Hose users requiring a Lighter Hose should ask for MerrywraTHrRs’ 
Non-Kinkable “ Rep-Gaey.”’ It is Cheaper, but equally as Durable. 


the only 
Prepared by an 


'XAYLOR’S CIMOLITE is 
thoroughly harmless SKIN POWDER. 
experiences Chemist, and constantly prescribed by the most 


| eminent Skin ont Post free. Sent for 13 or 36 penny stamps. 


MOST INVALUABI 
J. TAYLOR, AR 13, Baker Street, London, W. 


REDUCE YOUR COAL BILL 


BY U8sIvVG 


CONSTANTINE’S GOLD MEDAL 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURE 
COOKING RANGE. 


A CURE FOR SMOKY CHIMNEYS. ~ 


T he Household” Zeepenre Osetia Range, with Patent Lifting — 
FireGrating, effects an immense sav in fuel. 30 -Petce-Medals 
° Brice Setting. largest Ovens and Koilers, Prices 
from 25s, Cheapest coal most suitable. These Ranges are also 
fitte when required with wrought-iron high. prosare Saddle or 
Boo + Boilers for supply of hot water to baths, &c. Estimates Free. 





@ Illustrat«cdPrice Lists with Testimonials, post free, 


L, N. CONSTANTINE, Hot-Water Engineer, 


61, FLEET STREET, F.C. 
WORKS: 8ST. LUKE'S. 
EsTABLISHED OVER 4 QUARTER OF 4 CENTURY. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO THE ILLUSTRATED 
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THE BLACKWALL 


Drawn BY MELTON PRIOR FROM A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE | 
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LIFTED UP FOR TRU’. DIES! 


“No Effort, However Small, Put Forth for the Right Cause, Fails of its Effect.’—waittier. 


THE HONEY OF WISDOM!!! 


We Gather the Honey of Wisdom from Thorns, not from Flowers. 


NOBILITY 


“Who best can suffer, best can do.”——JVilton. 


“Were 1 asked what best dignifies the present and consecrates the past; 
upon our 


from the Tale of Life; what sheds the purest light 


oO XE I E* E:. 


What alone enables us to draw a just moral from the tale of life? 


what alone enables us to draw a just morai 


reason; what gives the firmest strength to our religion; 


what is best fitted to soften the heart of man and elevate his soul, 1 would answer, with Lassus, it is ‘EXPERIENCE,’ ”— 


Tae VICTORIAN BRA. 


Tue description given by Romeo of the Apothecary and his surroundings very 
graphically illustrates the air of mystery and symbolism with which the Galens of 
antiquity and the Chirurgeons of more modern times have deemed it wise to 
surround their practice of the art of 
healing 

I do remember an apothecary, 


In tattered weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of simples; meagre were his looks, 
Sharp misery had worn him to the bones; 
And in his needy shop a tortoise hung, 

An alligator stuffed, and other skins 

Of ill-shaped fishes; and about his shelves 

A beggarly account of empty boxes, 

Green earthen pots, bladders, and musty seeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roses 
Were thinly scattered to make up a show. 


While this is a picture of the style and 

manner of the medical practitioner in one 

age alone, it may be well allowed to stand 

as a representative illustration for all time, 

excepting only the last half-century or so. 

The history of medicine is the history of a 

science whose disciples, rarely knowing little 

better than their patients of the craft in 

which they dealt, had yet to assume an 

absolute and thorough acquaintance with | 
all its details. It is a noteworthy fact that i 
as medicine has emerged from the atmosphere 
of ignorance and prejudice which enwrapped 
its earlier years, it has gradually dispensed 
with all those **adventitiousaids of ornament,”’ 
at one time regarded as indispensable to the 
administration of art. Nowadays the highest 
authorities in the medical world concur in 
the opinion that the success of medical treat- 
ment lies in studying to assist the operations 
of nature by the simplest and, it may be 
said, most homely processes. Thus it will 
be found that the most successful medicinal 
remedies of modern times—and the Victorian 
age has witnessed the introduction of very 
many—are those which are compounded of 
the simplest drugs, having a clearly defined 
sphere of operation and a_ well-understood 
object in view. No preparation of the kind 
illustrates these two points more forcibly 
than the renowned remedy known as ENO’S 
“FRUIT SALT.” The marvellous success 
which this health-giving composition has 
attained in a comparatively speaking short time, is simply due to the fact that it 
provides for certain wants that arise in the human body at certain times and under 
certain conditions. The ways of men have greatly changed within the last five-and- 
twenty years. The triteness of the remark is such as to rob it apparently of all its 
value ; yet, while few are unconscious of the vast alteration which has taken place 


j 


Lorp Lyrron. 


in men’s ways of living, thought, and action during this brief period of time, but 
very few stay to consider the necessity it imposes upon all sensible beings of bringing 
their personal economy strictly in accord with the changed circumstances of life. 
Whereas, at the beginning of the century 
men were citizens of London or York, of Paris 
or Washington, they are now citizens of the 
world. Eighty years ago, to have journeyed 
from ** Eddystone to Berwick bounds ”’ was to 
be a travelled man. Now, nothing less than 
the accomplishment of “ round the world in 
eighty days,’’—more or less—entitles a man 
to a term which is more generally reserved 
for a Stanley or a Nordenskjéld. Of all the 
trials that man almost recklessly places upon 
his constitution none is perhaps so severe and 
pregnant with danger as that which accom- 
panies a sudden and extreme change from a 
hot to a mild and cool climate, or in the 
reverse <lirection. At such times it is 
of the most vital importance that the body 
shou'd be kept cool and free from the most 
minute germs of disease. ‘To effect this 
object the judicious use of a saline is unques- 
tionably the best safeguard that can be 
called into requisition, and of such prepara- 
tions ENO’S * FRUIT SALT” may be said 
to be one of the best conceived compounds. ‘To 
residents in tropical climates the use of a 
medicinal comfort of this kind is indispen- 
sable, while its value in preventing prickly 
heat, boils, and whitlows is simply incalculable. 
Whatever may be the climatic conditions, 
the human body stands at all times and under 
all circumstances in need of some agent 
that will as thoroughly disinfect all its 
pores and arteries against the liability to 
epidemic diseases as the disinfectants of sani- 
tation purge the sewers of a populous town. 
At the same time, such are the special thera- 
peutical properties of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” 
that a tone is given to the system, the strength 
is fortified, and the spirits exhilarated. With 
the temperature upwards of 110 deg. in the 
shade, and the system consequently unstrung 
through fatiguing occupation, exercise, or 
study, a saline of the character like that pre- 
pared by Mr. Eno is a boon the value of which 
is scarcely to be estimated by those who have 
never lived under similarly trying climatic 
conditions. In cases where the liability to attack from jungle, marsh, and yellow fevers 
exists to an alarming degree, the daily use of ENO’S * FRUIT SALT” will be found a 
thoroughly effective preventive. Speaking more generally, it may be said that the use of 
the preparation has a marked effect in improving the general health of persons of scorbutic 
habit, as well as of those who are liable to epileptical affections.—European Mail. 
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BANGKOK, SIAM.—-IMPORTANT TO ALL TRAVELLERS. 

‘We have for the last four years used ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ during several important 
survey expeditions in the Malay Peninsula, Siam, and Cambodia, and have undoubtedly derived 
great benefit from it. In one instance only was one of our party attacked with fever during that 
period, and that happened after our supply of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ had run out. When 
making long marches under the powerful rays of a vertical sun, or travelling through swampy 
districts, we have used ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ two or three times a day. ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 
acts as a gentle aperient, keeps the blood cool and healthy, and wards off fever. We have pleasure 
in voluntarily testifying to the value of your preparation and our firm belief in its efficacy. We 
never go into the jungle without it, and have also recommended it to others.—Yours truly, 
Commander A. J. LOFTUS, his Siamese Majesty’s Hydrographer, E. C. DAVIDSON, Superintendent 
Sinmese Government Telegraphs, Langkok, Siam, 1883.—To J. C. Eno, Esq.”’ 





ZANZIBAR. The UPPER DISTRICTS of the CONGO.—BLOOD 
POISONS.—A GENTLEMAN WRITES: ‘ Your preparation is without doubt the first 
in its class in febrifuge preparations. During my journeyings from Zanzibar to the Upper Districts 


of the Congo, as well as a long residence in the Tropics, I have never felt safe without it. I am at 


present in England on three menths’ leave.—Yours truly, VERITAS, Feb. 1895.”’ 


Su PERIOR TO ALL OTHER SALINES,.—‘ Dear Sir,—having been 

in the habit of taking your ‘ FRUIT SALT’ for many years, I think it only right to tell you I 
consider it a most invaluable medicine, and far superior to all other saline mixtures I have ever 
tried. I am never without a bottle of it in the house, as I find it possesses three most desirable 
qualities—namely, it is pleasant to the taste, promptly efficacious, and leaves no unpleasant after 
effects. I do not wish my name to appear, but apart from the publication of that, you are welcome 
to make use of this testimonial if it is of service.—A DEVONSHIRE LADY, Jan. 25, 1889.” 


WHO ARE THE REALLY GREAT AND SUCCESSFUL MEN OF THE WORLD? 


“Those who take honours in Nature’s University who learn th» liws which govern men and things and obey them, are the really great and successful men in the world 


‘Those who won’t learn at all are plucked, and then you can’t come up again. 


Nature’s pluck means extermination. The simple meaning is, when ailing, pay no 


attention to the regulation of your diet, exercise, or occupation; attempt no conformity to the laws of life, or when you have drawn an overdraft on the bank of life, &., 
avoid the use of ENO'S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ and you will be surprised to learn of the body what a frail and fickle tenement it is, which, ‘like the brittle glass that measures 


x,” 


time, is often broke ere half its sands are run. 


EVERY TRAVELLING TRUNK AND HOUSEHOLD OUGHT TO CONTAIN A BOTTLE OF 


ENO’S 


“FRUIT SALT” 


** No matter where your feet may stray, nor what you meet with on the way, 
You never will through iliness hait, if fortified with ENO’S SALT.” 


[MPORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE—Don't go without a Bottle of ENOS 


“FRUIT SALT.” 


It PREVENTS acy OVER-ACID state of the BLOOD. It should be kept in EVERY BEDROOM and TRAVELLING TRUNK, in readiness for any emergency. 
Be careful to avoid rash acidulated salines, and use ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” to prevent the bile becoming too thick and impure, producing a gummy, viscous, clammy 
stickiness or adhesiveness in the mucous membrane of the intestinal canal, FREQUENTLY the PIVOT of DIARRH@A and DISEASE. ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” 


prevents and removes diarrh@a in the early stages. 
no doubt that w 


Witnout such a SIMPLE PRECAUTION the JEOPARDY of LIFE is IMMENSELY INCREASED. There is 
here it has been taken in the earliest stages of a disease, it has in innumerable instances PREVENTED A SERIOUS ILLNESS. The effect of ENO’S 


“FRUIT SALT” on any DISORDERED and FEVERISH condition is SIMPLY MARVELLOUS. It isin fact NATURE’S OWN REMEDY and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 


The value of ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. 


INJ ,—Examine each Bottle and see the Capsule is marked ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT.” 


“FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


CAUTION 
PREPARED ONLY AT ENO’S 


Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 


Without it you have been imposed upon by worthless imitations. 
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RIVAL 


To Fy, or shall it be to Float ? 
To'spin on wheels astraddle ? 

Such is the fight *twixt Bike and Boat: 
Tis Pedal versus Paddle. 


ATTRACTIONS: PEDAL OR 


Time was when no man dared dispute 
The glories of the River. 

But now those nimble wheels confute, 
With many a shining shiver. 


PADDLE? 


Yet may you haply compromise, 
And wheel to join your skipper, 

Then float away ‘neath sunny skies 
With bike aboard the clipper. 





oh 
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T is doubtful whether the gift was innate. 
to him suddenly. Indeed, until he was thirty he was a sceptic, and did not 
And here, 


I must mention that he was a little man, and had eyes of a hot brown, very erect 


believe in miraculous powers. since it is the most convenient place, 


red hair, a moustache like the German Emperor’s, and freckles. His name was 
George McWhirter Fotheringay—not the sort of name by any means to lead to 
any expectation of miracles—and he was clerk at Gomshott’s. He was greatly 


addicted to assertive argument. It was while he was asserting the impossibility 
of miracles that he had his first intimation of his extraordinary powers. This 
Toddy 


by a monotonous but effective “So 


particular argument was being held in the bar of the Long Dragon, and 


Beamish was conducting the opposition 
you say,” that drove Mr. Fotheringay to the very limit of his patience. 

There were present, besides these two, a very dusty cyclist, landlord Cox, and 
Miss Maybridge, rather portly barmaid of the 


the perfectly respectable and 


Dragon. Miss Maybridge was standing with her back 


to Mr. Fotheringay, washing glasses; the others were 


watching him, more or less amused by the present 


assertive method. Goaded by 
Mr. Fother- 
ingay determined to make an unusual rhetorical effort. 
“Looky here, Mr. 


“Let us clearly understand what a miracle is. It’s 


ineffectiveness of the 
the Torres Vedras tactics of Mr. Beamish, 
Beamish,” said Mr. Fotheringay. 
something contrariwise to the course of nature done 
by power of Will, something what couldn’t happen 
without being specially willed.” 

“So you say,” said Mr. Beamish, repulsing him. 
Mr. Fotheringay appealed to the cyclist, who had 


hitherto been a_ silent auditor, and received his 


assent — given with a hesitating cough and a glance 
at Mr. 
opinion, 


Beamish. The landlord 
and Mr. 


received the 


would express no 
Fotheringay, returning to Mr. 
Beamish, unexpected concession of a 
qualified assent to his definition of a miracle. 

greatly 


“For instance,” said Mr. Fotheringay, 


encouraged. ‘Here would be a miracle. That lamp, 


in the natural course of nature, couldn’t burn like that 
upsy-down, could it, Beamish ?” 
“* You say it couldn’t,” said Beamish. 


“And you?” said Fotheringay. ‘“ You don’t mean 


to say—eh ?” 
“No,” said 


couldn’t.” 


Beamish reluctantly. ‘No, it 


” said Mr. “Then here 


as it might bé me, along here, and 


“Very well, Fotheringay. 
comes someone, 
stands as it might be here, and says to that lamp, as 
I might do, collecting all my will — Turn upsy-down 
without breaking, and go on burning steady, and—— 
Huilo!” 

It was enough to make anyone say “ Hullo!” The 
impossible, the incredible, was visible to them all. The 
lamp hung inverted in the air, burning quietly with its 
flame pointing dowr. It was as solid, as indisputable 
as ever a lamp was, the prosaic common lamp of the 


Long Dragon bar, 


NTOUM Vy IN 


‘or my own part, I think it came 
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H.G WELLS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY A, FOR® 
Mr. Fotheringay stood with an extended forefinger and the knitted brows of 


one anticipating a catastrophic smash. The who was sitting next the 


Miss 


For nearly three seconds the lamp remained 


cyclist, 
lamp, ducked and jumped across the bar. Everybody jumped, more or less. 
Maybridge turned and screamed. 


still. A faint cry of mental distress came from Mr. Fotheringay. “I can’t keep it 


up,” he said, ‘any longer.” 
flared, fell ag 


and went out. 


He staggered back, and the inverted lamp suddenly 
ainst the corner of the bar, bounced aside, smashed upon the floor, 
It was lucky it had a metal receiver, or the whole place would have been in 


a blaze. Mr. Cox was the first to speak, and his remark, shorn of needless 
effect that 
beyond disputing even so fundamental a proposition as that ! 
at the 


threw absolutely no light on the matter so far as Fotheringay was concerned ; the 


excrescences, was to the Fotheringay was a fool. Fotheringay was 


He was astonished 
thing that had occurred. 


beyond measure The subsequent conversation 





The lamp hung inverted in the air, burning quietly with its flame pointing down. 
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general opinion not only followed Mr. Cox very closely but very vehemently. 
Everyone accused Fotheringay of a silly trick, and presented him to himself as 
a foolish destroyer of comfort and security. His in a of 
perplexity, he was himself inclined to agree with them, and he made a remarkably 


mind was tornado 
ineffectual opposition to the proposal of his departure. 

He went home flushed and heated, coat-collar crumpled, eyes smarting and 
ears red. He watched each of the ten street lamps nervously as he passed it. It 
was only when he found himself alone in his little bed-room in Church Row 
that he was able to grapple seriously with his memories of the occurrence, and 
ask, ‘‘ What on earth happened ?” 

He had removed his coat and boots, and was sitting on the bed with his 
hands in his pockets repeating the text of his defence for the seventeenth time, 
‘J didn’t want the confounded thing to upset,” when it occurred to him that at 
the precise moment he had said the commanding words he had inadvertently 
willed the thing he said, and that when he had seen the lamp in the air he had 
felt that it depended on him to maintain it there without being clear how this was 
He had not a particularly complex mind, or he might have stuck 


to be done. 


for a time at that ‘‘ inadvertently willed,” embracing, as it does, the abstrusest 


problems of voluntary action; but as it was, the idea came to him with a quite 


acceptable haziness. And from that, following, as I must admit, no clear logical 
path, he came to the test of experiment. 

He pointed resolutely to his candle and collected his mind, though he felt 
he did a foolish thing. ‘‘ Be raised up,” he said. But in a second that feeling 
The candle was raised, hung in the air one giddy moment, and as 


him in 


vanished. 
Mr. Fotheringay gasped, fell with a smash on his toilet-table, leaving 
darkness save for the expiring glow of its wick. 

For a time Mr. Fotheringay sat in the darkness, perfectly still. 
“And ’ow J’m to explain it I don’s know.” 
He could 


“Tt did 
He 
a match. find 
‘*T wish I had a match,” 


happen, after all,” he said. 
sighed heavily, and began fecling in his 
none, and he rose and groped about the 


pockets for 
toilet-table. 
was none there, and then it dawned 


he said. He resorted to his coat, and there 


By means of a match he saw for himself that this beautiful miracle 
was indeed accomplished. 


hand 
He 


upon him that miracles were possible even with matches. He extended a 


and scowled at it in the dark. ‘ Let there be a match in that hand,” he said. 


felt some light object fall across his palm, and his fingers closed upon a match. 
After several ineffectual attempts to light this, he discovered it was a safety- 


match. He threw it down, and then it occurred to him that he might have 


willed it lit. He did, and perceived it burning in the midst of his toilet-table 


mat. He caught it up hastily, and it went out. His perception of possibilities 


enlarged, and he felt for and replaced the candle in its candlestick. ‘‘ Here! 


Jou be lit,” said Mr. Fotheringay, and forthwith the candle was flaring,-and he 


saw a little black 
hole in the toilet- 
cover, with a wisp 


of 
from it. For a time 


smoke rising 
he stared from this 
to the little flame 
and back, and then 
looked up and met 
his own gaze in 
the looking glass. 
By 


communed 


this help he 
with 
himself in silence 
for a time. 
“How about 
miracles now?” 
said Mr. Fotherin- 
gay at last, 
addressing his re- 
flection. 
The 
quent meditations 
of Mr. 
gay were 
severe but 


fused description. 


subse- 


Fotherin- 
of a 
con- 
So far, he could 
see it was a case 


of 


with 


willing 
The 


his 


pure 
him. 

of 

experiences so far 


nature 


him 
further 
experiments, at 


disinclined 


for any 


He made a remarkably ineffectual opposition to the proposal 


least until he had 
of his departure. 


reconsidered 
them. But he lifted a sheet of paper, and turned a glass of water pink and 
then green, and he created a snail, which he miraculously annihilated, and 
miraculous new toothbrush. Somewhen in the small hours he 


got himself a 


had reached the fact that his will-power must be of a_ particularly rare and 
pungent quality, a fact of which he had certainly had inklings before, but no 
assurance. 


certain The scare and perplexity of his first discovery was now 


qualified by pride in this evidence of singularity and by vague intimations 
He became aware that the church clock was striking one, and 
that 
he 


he 


idea. 


of advantage. 
did 


miraculously 


his daily duties at Gomshott’s might be 
to get to 
struggled to get his shirt over his head, 


as it not occur to him 


with, resumed in order 


As 
brilliant 


dispensed undressing, 


bed without further delay. 


he was. struck with a ‘Let me be in bed,” he said, and 


found himself so. ‘‘ Undressed,” he stipulated; and, finding the sheets cold, added 
Ah!” he 


’ 


hastily, ‘‘and in my nightshirt—no, in a nice soft woollen nightshirt. 
said with immense enjoyment. ‘And now let me be comfortably asleep.’ 

He awoke at his usual hour and was pensive all through breakfast-time, 
wondering whether his overnight experience might not be a particularly vivid 
dream. At length his mind turned again to cautious experiments. For instance, 
he had three eggs for breakfast ; two his landlady had supplied, good, but shoppy, 
and one was a delicious fresh goose-egg, laid, cooked, and served by his 
extraordinary will. He hurried off to Gomshott’s in a state of profound but 
carefully concealed excitement, and only remembered the shell of the third egg 
when his landlady spoke of it that night. All day he could do no work because of 
this astonishingly new self-knowledge, but this caused him no inconvenience, 
because he made up for it miraculously in his last ten minutes. 

As the day wore on his state of mind passed from wonder to elation, 
albeit the of 
disagreeable to recall, and a garbled account of the matter that had reached 


careful 


circumstances his dismissal from the Long Dragon were still 


his colleagues led to some badinage. It was evident he must be 


how he lifted frangible articles, but in other ways his gift promised more 


more as he turned it over in his mind. He intended among other things 


and 
to increase his personal property by unostentatious acts of creation. He called 
into existence a pair of very splendid diamond studs, and hastily annihilated 


again as young Gomshott came across the counting-house to his 


He was afraid young Gomshott might wonder how he had come by 


them 
desk. 
them. 
exercise, but so far as he could judge the difficulties attending its mastery would 
It was that 


He saw quite clearly the gift required caution and watchfulness in its 


be no greater than those he had already faced in the study of cycling. 
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analogy, perhaps, quite as much as the 
feeling that he would be unwelcome in 
the Long Dragon, that drove him out 
after supper into the lane beyond the 
gas-works, to rehearse a few miracles 
in private. 

possibly a_ certain 


There was 


want of originality in his attempts, 


for apart from his will - power Mr. 
Fotheringay was not a very exceptional 
man. The miracle of Moses’ rod came 
to his mind, but the night was dark 
and unfavourable to the proper control 
of large miraculous snakes. Then he 
recollected the story of “‘ Tannhauser”’ 
that he had read on the back of the 
Philharmonic programme. That seemed 
to him singularly attractive and harm- 
less. He stuck his walking-stick—a 
very nice Poona-Penang lawyer—into 
the turf that edged the footpath, and 
commanded the dry wood to blossom. 


of the scent of roses, and by means of a match he saw for himself 
His satisfaction 


that this beautiful miracle was indeed accomplished. 
was ended by advancing footsteps. 
of his 
back.” 
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The air was immediately full 


Afraid of a premature discovery 
powers, he addressed the blossoming stick hastily: ‘Go 
What he meant was “ Change back”; but of course he was do 
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NUMBER, 


“Go to Hades! 


Go, now!” 
confused. The stick receded at a considerable velocity, and incontinently 


came a cry of anger and a bad word from the approaching person. 


““Who are you throwing brambles at, you fool?” cried a voice. ‘ That 
got me on the shin.” 
“I’m sorry, old chap,” said Mr. Fotheringay, and then realising 


the 
Winch, 


the awkward nature of explanation, 


the 


caught nervously at his 


moustache. He saw one of three Immering constables, 


advancing. 


it?” asked * Hullo! 


The gent that broke the lamp at the Long Dragon!” 


“What d’ yer mean by the constable. It’s 


you, is it? 


Struck by a happy thought, he transferred the constable to San Francisco. 


** | don’t mean anything by it,” said Mr. Fotheringay. “* Nothing 
at all.” 
““What d’ yer do it for then ? 
“Oh, bother!” said Mr. Fotheringay. 
“Bother indeed! D’ yer know that stick hurt ? 


it for, eh ?” 


” 


What d’ yer 
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He decided to consult Mr, Maydig immediately after the service. 


For the moment Mr. Fotheringay could not think what he had 
done it for. His silence seemed to irritate Mr. Winch. ‘“ You’ve been 
assaulting the police, young man, this time. That’s what_you done.” 

“Look here, Mr. Winch,” said Mr. Fotheringay, annoyed and 
confused, ‘*1’m very sorry. The fact is——” 

‘Well ?” 

He could think of no way but the truth. “1 was working a miracle.” 
He tried to speak in an off-hand way, but try as he would he couldn't. 

‘*Working a——! ’Ere, don’t you talk rot. Working a miracle, 
indeed! Miracle! Well, that’s downright funny! Why, you’s che chap 
that don’t believe in miracles. . . . Fact is, this is another of yur silly 
conjuring tricks—that’s what this is. Now, I tell you——” 

But Mr. Fotheringay never heard what Mr. Winch was going to tell 
him. He realised he had given himself away, flung his valuable secret 
to all the winds of heaven. A violent gust of irritation swept him to 
action. He turned on the constable swiftly and fiercely. ‘* Here,” he 
said, “I’ve had enough of this, I have! I’ll show you a silly conjuring 
trick, I will! Go to Hades! Go, now!” 

He was alone! 

Mr. Fotheringay performed no more miracles that night, nor did 
he trouble to see what had become of his flowering stick. He returned 
to the town forthwith, scared and very quiet, and went to his bed-room. 
“Lord!” he said, “it’s a powerful gift—an extremely powerful gift. 
I didn’t hardly mean as much as that. Not really. . . . I wonder what 
Hades is like!” 

He sat on the bed taking off his boots. Struck by a happy 
thought he transferred the constable to San Francisco, and without 
any more interference with normal causation went soberly to bed. In 
the night he dreamt of the anger of Winch. 

The next day Mr. Fotheringay heard two interesting items of news. 
Someone had planted a most beautiful climbing rose against the elder 
Mr. Gomshott’s private house in the Lullaborough Road, and the river as 
far as Rawling’s Mill was to be dragged for Constable Winch. 

Mr. Fotheringay was abstracted and thoughtful all that day, and 
performed no miracles either on that day or the next, except certain 


provisions for Winch, and the miracle of completing his day’s work with 


punctual perfection in spite of all the bee-swarm of thoughts that 


hummed through his mind. And the extraordinary abstraction and meckness 
of his manner was remarked by several people, and made a matter for jesting. 
For the most part he was thinking of Winch. 

On Sunday evening he went to chapel, and oddly enough, Mr. Maydig, who 
took a certain interest in occult matters, preached about “things that are not 
lawful.” Mr. Fotheringay was not a regular chapel-goer, but the system of 
assertive scepticism, to which I have already alluded, was now very much shaken. 
The tenor of the sermon threw an entirely new light on these novel gifts, and 
he suddenly decided to consult Mr. Maydig immediately after the service. So 
soon as that was determined, he found himself wondering why he had not done 
so before. 

Mr. Maydig, a lean, excitable man with quite remarkably long wrists and 
neck, was gratified at a request for a private conversation from a young man 
whose carelessness in religious matters was a subject for general remark in the 
town. After a few necessary delays, he conducted him to the study of the Manse, 
which was contiguous to the chapel, seated him comfortably, and, standing in 
front of a cheerful fire—his legs threw a Rhodian arch of shadow on the opposite 
wall—requested Mr. Fotheringay to state his business. 

At first, Mr. Fotheringay was a little abashed, and found some difficulty in 
opening the matter. ‘‘ You will scarcely believe me, Mr. Maydig, I am 
afraid”—and so forth for some time. He tried a question at last, and asked 
Mr. Maydig his opinion of miracles. 

Mr. Maydig was still saying “Well” in an extremely judicial tone, when 
Mr. Fotheringay interrupted again: ‘‘ You don’t believe, I suppose, that some 
common sort of person—like myself, for instance—as it might be sitting here 
now, might have some sort of twist inside him that made him able to do things by 
his will.” 

“It’s possible,” said Mr. Maydig. ‘‘ Something of the sort, perhaps, is 
possible.” 

“If I might make free with something here, I think I might show you by a 
sort of experiment,” said Mr. Fotheringay. ‘‘ Now, take that tobacco-jar on the 
table, for instance. What I want to know is whether what I am going to do with 
it isa miracle or not. Just half a minute, Mr. Maydig, please.” 

He knitted his brows, pointed to the tobacco-jar and said: ‘‘ Be a bowl of 
vi lets.” 

The tobacco-jar did as it was ordered. 

Mr. Maydig started violently at the change, and stood looking from the 


thaumaturgist to the bowl of flowers. He said nothing. Presently he ventured 











A blue pigeon was fluttering round the room and making Mr. Maydig duck every time 
it came near him. 
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to lean over the table and smell the violets ; they were fresh-picked and very fine 


ones. Then he stared at Mr. Fotheringay again. 
‘“* How did you do that ?” he asked. 
Mr. Fotheringay pulled his moustache. 
Is that a miracle, or is it black art, or what is it ? 
the That ’s 
ask.” 


“It’s a most extraordinary occurrence.” 


matter with me? what I want to 


“And this day last week I knew no more 
that I could do things like that than you did. 
It came quite sudden. It’s something odd about 
my will, I suppose, and that’s as far as I can 


see. 


“Is ¢haf—the only thing. Could you do 


other things besides that ?” 

** Just 
He thought, and suddenly recalled 
‘* Here!” 


“Change into a bowl of fish—no, 


“Lord, yes!” said Mr. Fotheringay. 
anything.” 
a conjuring entertainment he had seen. 
He pointed. 
not that—change into a glass bowl full of water 
with goldfish swimming in it. That’s better! 
Y 


You see that, Mr. Maydig ? 
You are 


” 


“It’s astonishing. It’s incredible. 





either a most extraordinary ... But no 

“T could change it into anything,” said 
Mr. Fotheringay. “Just anything. Here! be 
a pigeon, will you?” 

In another moment a blue pigeon was 
fluttering round the room and making Mr. Maydig 
duck every time it came near him. ‘ Stop there, 
will you,” said Mr. Fotheringay ; and the pigeon 
hung motionless in the air. ‘I could change it 
back to a bowl of flowers,” he said, and after 
replacing the pigeon on the table worked that 
will want your pipe 


miracle. “a expect you 


presently,” he said, and restored the tobacco-jar. 


Mr. Maydig had followed all these later 
changes in a sort of ejaculatory silence. He stared at Mr. Fotheringay 


fearfully, and, in a very gingerly manner, picked up the tobacco-jar, examined 
‘“* Well!” was the only expression of his feelings. 
Mr. 


us Strange 


it, replaced it on the table. 

‘* Now, after that it’s easier to explain what I came about,” said 
Fotheringay ; and proceeded to a lengthy and involved narrative of ! 
experiences, beginning with the affair of the lamp in the Long Dragon and 
complicated by persistent allusions to Winch. As he went on, the transient pride 
Mr. Maydig’s consternation had caused passed away ; he became the very ordinary 
Mr. Fotheringay of everyday intercourse again. Mr. Maydig listened intently, 


the tobacco-jar in his hand, and his bearing changed also with the course of the 
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Mr. Fotheringay, at Mr. Maydig’s order, revised the supper very thoroughly. 
narrative. Presently, while Mr. Fotheringay was dealing with the miracle of the 
third egg, the minister interrupted with a fluttering extended hand— ‘ 


“It is possible,” he said. “It is credible. It is amazing, of course, but 


it reconciles a number of amazing difficulties. The power to work miracles 
is a gift—a peculiar quality like genius or second sight—hitherto it has come very 
rarely and to exceptional people. But in this case .. . I have always wondered at 
the miracles of Mahomet, and at Yogi’s miracles, and the miracles of Madame 
Blavatsky. It carries out so beautifully 


But, of course! Yes, it is simplya gift! 
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“Just told it—and there you are. 
And what do you think’s 
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the arguments of that great thinker ”’—Mr. Maydig’s voice sank—‘‘ his Grace the 
Duke of Argyll. 


laws of nature. 


Here we plumb some profounder law—deeper than the ordinary 
Go on!” 

f his Winch, and 
Mr. Maydig, no longer overawed or scared, began to jerk his limbs abou! and 
troubled 


Yes—yes. Go on. 


with 


Mr. Fotheringay proceeded to tell « misadventure 


interject astonishment. ‘It’s this what 


me most,” proceeded Mr. Fotheringay ; "t's 


this I’m most mijitly in want of advice for; of 
San 


San Francisco—wherever 


be—but of 


course he’s at 


Francisco may course it’s awkward 


for both of us, as you'll see, Mr. Maydig. I 
understand what has 


how he can 


and I! 


something 


don’t see 


happened, daresay he’s scared and 


exasperated tremendous, and _ trying 
keeps on. starting 
back, by a 
think of it. 


And, of course, that’s a thing he won’t be able 


to get at me. I daresay he 


off to come here. I send him 


miracle, every few hours, when | 


to understand, and it’s bound to annoy him; 
and, of course, if he takes a_ ticket every 
time it will cost him a lot of money. I done 
the best I could for him, but of course it’s 


difficult for him to put himself in my place. 1 
thought afterwards that his clothes might have 
it’s 
that 


suppose they’d have locked him up in 


got scorched, you know—if Hades is all 


supposed to be—before I shifted him. In 
case I 
Of course I willed him a new 


San Francisco. 


suit of clothes on him directly I thought of it. 


But, you see, I’m already in a deuce of a 
tangle——” 

Mr. Maydig looked serious. “Tl see you 
are in a tangle. Yes, it’s a difficult position. 


How you are to end it Ile became diffuse 


and inconclusive. 


She had got up out of her sleep to smash a private 
bottle of brandy in her box. 


‘“* However, we’ll leave Winch for a little 
and discuss the larger question. I don’t think 
this is a case of the black art or anything of the sort. I don’t think there is 


any taint of criminality about it at all, Mr. Fotheringay—none whatever, unless 


you are suppressing material facts. No, it’s miracles—pure miracles—miracles, 
if I may say so, of the very highest class.” 

He began to pace the hearthrug and gesticulate, while Mr. Fotheringay sat 
with his arm on the table and his head on his arm, looking worried. ‘I don't 
see how I’m to manage about Winch,” he said. 


‘“A gift of working miracles—apparently a very powerful gift,” said Mr. 
5 5 P, d 5 


Maydig, “will find a way about Winch—never fear. My dear Sir, you are 
a most important man—a man of the most astonishing possibilities. As 


evidence, for example ! 


And in other ways, 
} the things you may 
” ’ 
do 


“Yes, Z’ve thought 


’ 


of a thing or two,’ 
said Mr. Fotheringay. 


“But — some of the 


things came a_ bit 
twisty. You saw that 
fish at first? Wrong 
sort of bowl and 
| wrong sort of fish. 
And I thought I’d 


| ask someone.” 

** A proper course,” 

said Mr. Maydig, ‘a 
very proper course rv 

altogether the proper 

course.” 

He stopped and 
looked at Mr. Fother- 
ingay. “It’s practically 
Let 


powers, 


an unlimited gift. 
us test your 


for instance If they really av If they really are all they seem to be.” 
And so, incredible as it may seem, in the study of the little house behind the 
Congregational Chapel, on the evening of Sunday, Nov. 10, 1896, Mr. Fotherin- 
gay, egged on and inspired by Mr. Maydig, began to work miracles. The reader's 
attention is specially and definitely called to the date. He will object, probably 
has already objected, that certain points in this story are improbable, that if any 
things of the sort already described had indeed occurred, they would have been 
in all the 


papers a year ago. The details immediately following he will find 
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particularly hard to accept, because among other things they involve the con- 
clusion that he or she, the reader in question, must have been killed ina violent 


and unprecedented manner more than a year ago. Now a miracle is nothing if 


not improbable, and as a matter of fact the reader was killed in a violent 


In the subsequent course of this 


and unprecedented manner a year ago. 


story that will become perfectly clear and credible, as every right-minded 


and reasonable reader will admit. But this is not the place for the end 


of the story, being but little beyond the hither side of the middle. And 
little 


at first the miracles worked by Mr. Fotheringay were timid miracles— 


little things with the cups and parlour fitments, as feeble as the miracles of 
Theosophists, and, feeble as they were, they were received with awe by his 
collaborator. He would have preferred to settle the Winch business out of 
Mr. May- 


dig would not let him. 


hand, but 
But after they had 
worked a dozen of these 
domestic trivialities, 
their sense of power 
grew, their imagination 
began to show signs 
of stimulation, and 
their ambition 
enlarged. ‘Their first 
larger enterprise was 
due to hunger and 
the negligence of Mrs. 
Minchin, Mr. May- 
dig’s housekeeper. ‘The 
meal to which the 
minister conducted 
Mr. Fotheringay was 
certainly ill-laid and 
ullinviting as _ refresh- 
ment for iwo indus- 
trious miracle-workers; 
but they were already 
seated, and Mr. May- 
dig was  descanting 
in sorrow rather than 
in anger upon his 
housekeeper’s — short- 
comings, — before _ it 
occurred to Mr. Fother- 
ingay that an oppor- 
tunity lay before him. 
“ Don’t you think, Mr. Maydig,” 
he said, “if it isn’t a liberty, 
Zeman 

** My dear Mr. Fotheringay ! 
Of course! No—I didn’t think.” 

Mr. Fotheringay waved his 
‘‘What shall we have ?” 


he said, in a large, inclusive 


hand. 
spirit, and, at Mr. Maydig’s 
order, revised the supper very 
thoroughly. ‘As for me,” he 
said, eyeing Mr. Maydig’s 
selection, ‘I’m always particu- 
larly fond of a tankard of stout 
and a nice Welsh rabbit, and 
I'll order that. I ain’t much 
given to Burgundy,” and forth- 
Welsh 
promptly appeared at his com- 


and. 


supper, talking like equals, as Mr. Fotheringay presently perceived, with a 


with stout and rabbit 


Mr. Maydig gripped his arm suddenly. 


They sat long at their 


glow of surprise and gratification, of all the miracles they would presently 
do, ‘And, by the bye, Mr. Maydig,” said Mr. Fotheringay, ‘1 might perhaps 
be able to help you—in the domestic way.” 

** Don’t quite follow,” said Mr. Maydig, pouring out a glass of miraculous old 
Burgundy. 

Mr. Fotheringay helped himself to a second Welsh rabbit out of vacancy, and 
took a mouthful. ‘I was thinking,” he said, “I might be able (chum, chum) to work 
(chum, chum) a miracle with Mrs. Minchin (chum, chum)—make her a better woman.” 
** She’s She 


And—as a matter 


Mr, Maydig put down the glass and looked doubtful. 
strongly objects to interference, you know, Mr. Fotheringay. 


of fact—it’s well past eleven and she’s probably in bed and asleep. Do you 


think, on the whole é 
Mr. Fotheringay considered these objections. 


be done in her sleep.” 


**T don't see that it shouldn’t 


His eyes were bright and wild. . 


yielded. Mr. 


Fotheringay issued his orders, and a little less at their ease, perhaps, the two 


For a time Mr. Maydig opposed the idea, and then he 


gentlemen proceeded with their repast. Mr. Maydig was enlarging on the 
changes he might expect in his housekeeper next day, with an optimism that 
seemed even to Mr. Fotheringay’s supper senses a little forced and hectic, when a 
series of confused noises from upstairs began. Their eyes exchanged interroga- 
tions, and Mr. Maydig left the room hastily. Mr. Fotheringay heard him calling 
up to his housekeeper and then his footsteps going softly up to her. 

In a minute or so the minister returned, his step light, his face radiant. 
“Wonderful!” he said, ‘‘and touching! Most touching!” 
He began pacing the hearth-rug. ‘A repentance—a most touching repent- 


ance—through the crack of the door. Poor woman! A most wonderful change ! 
She had got up. She 
must have got up at 
once. She had got 
up out of her sleep 
to smash a_ private 
bottle of brandy in her 
And to confess 
But this 


gives us—it opens—g 


box. 


se 600)...» 


most amazing vista of 
possibilities. If we 
can work this 
miraculous change in 
her. ae: 


“The 


unlimited 


thing’s 


é 


” 


y 
seemingly, 


said. Mr. Fotheringay. 
“And about Mr. 
Winch ye 

* Altogether un- 
And 
the hearth-rug Mr. 


limited.” from 


Maydig, waving the 
Winch difficulty aside, 
- unfolded a series of 
wonderful proposals— 
proposals he invented 
as he went along. 

Now 


proposals 


what those 


were does 
not concern the 
essentials of this story. 
Suffice it that 
designed in a 


they 
were 
spirit of infinite 
benevolence, the sort 
of benevolence that 
called 
Suffice 
it, too, that the pro- 
Winch 


unsolved. 


used to be 


post-prandial. 


blem of 


remained 


describe how far that 
series got to its fulfil- 
ment. There were 
astonishing changes. 
The small hours found 
Mr. Maydig and Mr. 
Fotheringay careering 


across the chilly 


. He pointed at the moon at the zenith. 
market - square under 

the still 
in a sort of ecstasy of thaumaturgy, Mr. Maydig all flap and 
Mr. Fotheringay short and bristling, and no longer abashed at his greatness. 
They had reformed every drunkard in the Parliamentary division, changed all 
the beer and alcohol to water (Mr. Maydig had overruled Mr. Fotheringay 
on this point); they had, further, greatly improved the railway communication 
of the place, drained Flinder’s swamp, improved the soil of One Tree Hill, 
And they were going to see what could be 
“The place,” gasped Mr. Maydig, 
How surprised and thankful every- 


moon, 
gesture, 


and cured the Vicar’s wart. 
done with the injured pier at South Bridge. 
‘“won’t be the same place to-morrow. 
one will be!” And just at that moment the church clock struck three. 

“T say,” said Mr. Fotheringay, “that’s three o’clock! I must be getting: 
back. I’ve got to be at business by eight. And besides, Mrs. Wimms——” 

‘*We’re only beginning,” said Mr. Maydig, full of the sweetness of unlimited 
power. ‘ We’re only beginning. Think of all the good we’re doing. When 


people wake 
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“ But——,” said Mr. Fotheringay. 


Mr. Maydig gripped his arm suddenly. His eyes were bright and wild. 
“My dear chap,” he said, “‘there’s no hurry. Look”—he pointed to the moon 
at the zenith—* Joshua ! 

said Mr. Fotheringay. 

“ Why not ? 
Mr. Fotheringay looked at the moon. 
“That’s a bit tall,” he said 
“Why not?” said Mr. Maydig. 


the rotation of the earth, you know. 


*“ Joshua ?” 


“ Joshua,” said Mr. Maydig. Stop it.” 


after a pause. 


‘Of course it doesn’t stop. You stop 


Time stops. It isn’t as if we were doing 
harm.” 
“ H’m!” said Mr. Fotheringay. Here 4 


“Well.” He sighed. “1’ll try. 


f 
wi 
4 we 


Incontinenily he was flying 
head over heels through the air at the rate 


of dozens of miles a minute. 


He buttoned up his jacket and addressed himself to the habitable globe, with 
as good an assumption of confidence as lay in his power. “ Jest stop rotating, 
will you,” said Mr. Fotheringay. 

Incontinently he was flying head over heels through the air at the rate of 
dozens of miles a minute. In spite of the innumerable circles he was describing 
per second, he thought; for thought is wonderful—sometimes as sluggish as 
flowing pitch, sometimes as instantaneous as light. He thought in a second, and 


willed. ‘“ Let me come down safe and sound. Whatever else happens, let me 


down safe and sound.” 

He willed it only just in time, for his clothes, heated by his rapid flight 
through the air, were already beginning to singe. He came down with a forcible, 
but by no means injurious bump in what appeared to be a mound of fresh-turned 
emit, A large mass of metal and masonry, extraordinarily like the clock-tower in 
the middle of the market-square, hit the earth near him, ricochetted over him, 
and flew into stonework, bricks, and masonry, like a bursting bomb. A hurtling 


cow hit one of the larger blocks and smashed like an egg. There was a crash that 


made all the most violent crashes of his past life seem like the sound of falling 
dust, and this was followed by a descending series of lesser crashes. A vast wind 
roared throughout earth and heaven, so that he could scarcely lift his head to 


look. 


or what had happened. 


For a while he was too breathless and astonished even to see where he was 
And his first movement was to feel his head and reassure 
himself that his streaming hair was still his own. 

“Lord!” gasped Mr. Fotheringay, scarce able to speak for the gale, 
And only 


It’s Maydig set me on to this sort of thing. 


**T’ve had a squeak! What’s gone wrong? Storms and thunder. 
a minute ago a fine night. 
What a wind! 
accident ! 

‘** Where ’s Maydig ?” 


‘*What a confounded mess everything’s in! 


If I go on fooling in this way I’m bound to have a thundering 


” 


He looked about him so far as his flapping jacket would permit. The 
“The sky’s all right 
that 


appearance of things was really extremely strange. 
“And that’s 


And even there it looks like a terrific gale coming up. But 


anyhow,” said Mr. Fotheringay. about all is all right. 
there’s the 
midday. But as for 


And 


moon overhead. Just as it was just now. Bright as 


the rest——- Where’s the village? Where’s—where’s anything ? what 


on earth set this wind a-blowing? 7 didn’t order no wind.” 


Mr. Fotheringay struggled to get to his feet in vain, and after one failure, 


remained on all fours, holding on. He surveyed the moonlit world to leeward, 


with the tails of his jacket streaming over his head. ‘There’s something seriously 


wrong,” said Mr. Fotheringay. ‘‘ And what it is—goodness knows.” 


Far and wide nothing was visible in the white glare through the haze of 
dust that drove before a screaming gale but tumbled masses of earth 
and heaps of inchoate ruins, no trees, no houses, no familiar 


. Shapes, only a wilderness of disorder vanishing at last 


into the darkness beneath the whirling columns and streamers, the light- 


nings and thunderings of a swiftly rising storm. Near him in the livid 
glare was something that might once have been an elm-tree, a smashed 
mass of splinters, shivered from boughs to base, and further a_ twisted 


mass of iron girders—only too evidently the viaduct—rose out of the piled 


confusion. 

You see, when Mr. Fotheringay had arrested the rotation of the solid globe, 
he had made no stipulation concerning the trifling movables upon its surface 
And the earth spins so fast that the surface at its equator is travelling at rather 
more than a thousand miles an hour, and in these latitudes at more than half 
that pace. So that the village, and Mr. Maydig, and Mr. Fotheringay, and every- 
body and everything had been jerked violently forward at about nine miles per 
second—that is to say, much more violently than if they had been fired out of 
a cannon. And every human being, every living creature, every house, and 


every tree—all the world as we know it—had been so jerked and smashed and 


utterly destroyed. That was all. 
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These things Mr. Fotheringay did not, of course, fully appreciate. But he 


perceived that his miracle had miscarried, and with that a great disgust of 


miracles came upon him. He was in darkness now, for the clouds had swept 
together and blotted out his momentary glimpse of the moon, and the air was 
full of fitful struggling tortured wraiths of hail. A great roaring of wind and 
waters filled earth and sky, and, peering under his hand through the dust and 
sleet to windward, he saw by the play of the lightnings a vast wall of water 
pouring towards him. 

“‘Maydig!” screamed Mr. Fotheringay’s feeble voice amid the elemental 
uproar. ‘‘ Here !—Maydig!” 

“Stop!” cried Mr. Fotheringay to the advancing water. ‘ Oh, for goodness’ 
sake, stop hag 

“Jest a moment,” said Mr. Fotheringay to the lightnings and thunder 


za 
i 
~ 


b- 
be 








will, and all these dangerous miracles be stopped. I don't like them. I’d 
rather I didn’t work ’em. Ever so much. That’s the first thing. And 
the second is—let me be back just before the miracles begin; let every- 


thing be just as it was before that blessed lamp turned up. It’s a big job, 
but it’s the 
was—me back in the Long Dragon just before I drank my half- pint. 
it! Yes.” 

He dug his fingers into the mould, closed his eyes, and said ‘ Off!” 
He perceived that he was standing 


No more miracles, everything as it 
That’s 


last. Have you got it? 


Everything became perfectly still. 
erect. 

‘** So you say,” said a voice. 

He opened his eyes. He was in the bar of the Long Dragon, arguing about 


miracles with Toddy Beamish. He had a vague sense of some great thing 





He remained on all fours, leaning against the wind, very intent to have everything right. 


. . And what shall 
I wish Maydig was about.” 


“Stop jest a moment while I collect my thoughts. now 


I do?” he said. ‘ What shal/ I do? Lord! 
‘*] know,” said Mr. Fotheringay. ‘“ And for goodness’ sake let’s have it right 
this time.” 
He remained on all fours, leaning against the wind, very intent to have every- 
thing right. 
“Ah!” he said. 
say ‘Off!’ .. 
He lifted his little voice against the whirlwind, shouting louder and louder 
Mind about 


“Let nothing what I’m going to order happen until I 
Lord! I wish I’d thought of that before !” 
in the vain desire to hear himself speak. ‘‘ Now then!—here goes! 
that what I said just now. In the first place, when all I’ve got to say is done, 


let me lose my miraculous power, let my will become just like anybody else’s 


Fetokescas —— 


forgotten that instantaneously passed. You see that, except for the loss of his 
miraculous powers, everything was back as it had been, his mind and memory 
therefore were now just as they had been at the time when this story began. So 
that he knew absolutely nothing of all that is told here, knows nothing of all that 
is told here to this day. And among other things, of course, he still did not 
believe in miracles. 

can’t 


“I tell you that miracles, properly speaking, possibly happen,” 


he said, “whatever you like to hold. And I’m prepared to prove it up to 
the hilt.” 
“That’s what you think,” said Toddy Beamish, and “ Prove it if you can.” 
“Looky here, Mr. Beamish,” said Mr. Fotheringay. *‘ Let us clearly under- 
stand what a miracle is. It’s something contrariwise to the course of nature done 


by power of Will... .” 


A PASTEL. 


Wild-bird caged in city grim, 
Drooping sans the fevered streets, 


HILD or woman as you please, 


Gravely young or gaily old, 


Head of logic, heart of whim, 
Strong-willed, weak-willed, colds and heats. 


Rosy revolutionist, 
Preaching loud the reign of Peace, 
While her pretty lips unkist 


Muse to fire and minx to tease, - . 
Loving, yet how pure and cold! Box of melodies at strife, Wars of man and man increase. 
F Pagan, Christian, humble, vain, ‘ e ® e 


Diana with a colour-box, 


Scorning all the sex of man, 


Sweetly-glancing Paradox, 


Angel and Bohemian. 


Socialist the 
Through the tears that doubly dim. 


Craving death—and fuller life ; 
Paris—or Siena’s fane. 


Purse-forgetting business-man, 
Counting gain on fingers slim, 


world to 


Raise me from the arid dust, 
Kindle faiths and dreams forgone, 


Shining eyes of love and trust, 





Breast to rest a life upon! 
I. ZANGWILL. 


scan 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ROBERT SAUBER. 


from shadows. As if the old grey mare could gallop like that; and 
Giuseppe, to leave him there alone! He will not speak to me on 
Sunday—and then, and then——” 

She was standing now, gazing down the white road and over the 
valley of vineyards wherefrom the young harvester still watched her. Her 
shoes were white with dust; the glare of the noon sun fell upon a face 
that it was not her 


UILLAUMETTE heard the ring of noots upon the road behind her, and ripe with health and the colour of youth. Convinced 
told herself, to her concern, that it would be old Berthelot, the miller, uncle who returned, she had no thought for the horseman who came so swiftly 
Quickly and impulsively, she snatched up her toward her. She hardly saw him until he, drawing rein at the picturesque 


coming back from Grenoble. 
pitcher, and threw a kiss to a young harvester who 
was busy in the vineyard below. Then she began to 


run swiftly toward the village. 
“* Célébrons, célébrons, célébrons ce beau jour.” 


She had sung the same line a hundred times that 
morning, for the sun fell strong upon the road to the 
mountains; and in the glorious valley of the Isére, by 
which her way lay, there was music of many voices, and 
the tremor of leaves and merry workers among the vines, 
and the spirit of harvest everywhere. 

Guillaumette would have rejoiced if she might have 
escaped her dreary duties at the house of old Berthelot 
and have joined those busy people in the sunshine of the 
valley; but such a holiday was not for her. She feared 
her uncle as she feared no one else in all the province. 
She was the slave of his house—the drudge, the victim 
of his charity. And yet many a stranger had stayed 
in the hamlet to ask news of her; many a one had 
carried away to the mountains a memory of those black 
eyes and of that round young face which had bewitched 
him as he rested in the inn at Voreppe. 


“It will be my uncle,” she said to herself as she 
hastened on her way, ‘‘and he will have forgotten some- 
thing—to box the ears of Jules, perhaps, or to lock the 
bookcase. Ala for! and the beds are not yet made 
and the fire is out in the kitchen g 

The appalling consequences which might attend 
these omissions quickened her steps and brought colour 
to her cheek. She forgot her ballad and began to run 
toward the village, swinging the pitcher without a thought 
for its contents. Old Berthelot must not find her out 
there, idling in the sunshine. It would mean more 
lies to him, and the priest would be cross. Nevertheless, 
she began to think about the particular excuse she would 
make, and had it to her satisfaction, and good enough, 
she hoped, to cheat even Monsieur l’Abbé, when the 
nearer approach of the horse, and the sharp ring of 
iron upon the road, told her unmistakably that there 
was no need for any excuse at all, and that her uncle 
was no more on the way to the farm than to the city of 
Paris herself. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, stopping suddenly and 


panting for her breath, “ what a baby !—to run away The monk, a man of seventy years of age, lifted his lantern that he might look at the face of the stranger. 





THE ILLUSTRATED 
figure which barred his way, put a question to her, and repeated it before 
she had found the courage of an answer. 
“The road to Voreppe—I am upon that, Mademoiselle ?’ 
She blushed at the address, for no one in the village had ever called her 
anything but Guillaumette And the man who spoke had a pleasant voice which 


remained a good memory for the ear. When she looked up timidly, she said to 
herself that he would be an English “ milord” going to the great monastery of 
La Grande Chartreuse, which lies above the valley of the Isére. He, in his turn, 
saw a pretty French girl, who might have been any age between fifteen and 
twenty—a girl whose scarlet jupon and short blue skirts were a picturesque 


blotch of colour against the background of the vines: a coquette, whose eyes 


sparkled as the wine which those vineyards gave. 
“The road to Voreppe—you know that, child ?” 
She nodded her head. 


“é 


I thought you were my uncle Berthelot,” she said laughingly, “ and— 


ma foi !—but of course this is the road. All the world knows that.” 
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cell and hear a monk say his prayers. Have they no priests, then, in their 
own country ?” 
time 


; but 


the first 


since he had left Paris, three days ago, that a smile had crossed his face 


The traveller laughed at her simple philosophy. It was 
the girl’s babble awakened him as from a dream. 

“So,” he said thoughtfully, “the monks have an enemy even upon the 
road to Voreppe ?” 

She shrugged her shoulders disdainfully. 

“No one here is the friend of the monastery,” she replied, taking him 
quite seriously. “It is.true that they give to the poor—a loaf of black bread 
Oh! c’es/ drile (@— 
And they are not the 


after you have climbed the mountain road to get it. that 
walk loaf of 


friends of the people, Monsieur. 


one should five miles to get a bread. 


They say that there is life up there in the 


cells and the great bare church. J/a fot! the life is here in the sunshine 
and the vineyards.” 
I'he man ceased to laugh. For a moment he looked at the young face; 





He remembered that it would be the hour of Matins, and he followed the monks through the cloister. 


She tossed her head, as much as to say “ What a silly question!” She 
could see now that the traveller's eyes were strangely bright and that his black 
hair was flecked with grey. But his dress was in a fashion unknown to Voreppe, 
for he wore great brown boots of leather to his hips, and his riding-coat was 
of a fine grey cloth, and a diamond sparkled upon the little finger of his left 
hand. 

Pleased with this assurance, she found her tongue again, and set her pitcher 


He would be a very great milord indeed, Guillaumette said. 


on the low wall of the road, as though glad of an excuse to linger yet a little 
while in the had continued to look at her with curious 


eyes and to permit his jaded horse a moment's respite after the heat of the 


sunshine. ‘The man 


gallop. He seemed like one who realised but a little of the hour and the scene. 
He had ridden from Grenoble through one of the most beautiful valleys of 
Europe, yet never once had paused to say that it was beautiful. 

“You go to Voiron; then it is to the monastery,” she said, shaking her 
little head wisely. ‘There are many who go there—milords of England, and 
once a Queen, and the yellow-haired men from across the sea who laugh at 
Oh, cela 


sleep 


throw us money —all go to the monastery. 


that 


everything and 


m amuse, Monsieur, men should come across the sea to in a 


then he saw for the first time that there was a beautiful valley at his feet, and 
that vines clothed the valley, and that harvesters made a music of voices there, 
and that beyond the valley mountains lifted their snowy heads, and a vast 
amphitheatre of peaks for the utmost boundary of a rocky river whose waters 
were as a vein of silver in the heart of that insurpassable country. 

“Come,” he said, speaking again after a spell of silence, ‘‘ I must know the 
name of the philosopher of Voreppe ?” 

“Tam no philosopher, Monsieur; I am only Guillaumette—and my uncle is a 
miller. We live at the white house over against the river; you will find the inn 
just beyond it.” 

“ You think that I must go to the inn, Guillaumette ?” 

She seemed astonished at the question. 

“Everyone goes to the inn,” she said with childish irony ; “ what else is there 
to do? The same horses bring them, they return at the same hour, Monsieur, they 
look up at the church and cry beautiful—oh, c’es/ drd/e, to come so far to see a 
church. And you will say it is beautiful, too, Monsieur. I shall hear you laugh. 
You will be with Rupert, the guide, and he will rob you, /@ das. It is always like 


that when a stranger comes to Voreppe.” 














THE 





ILLUSTRATED 








Edmond Dubourg, for such was the traveller's name, regarded her with 
unconcealed amazement. 

“Oh,” he said, “‘ surely my luck is bad to-day.” 

“And why so, Monsieur ?” 

** Because I am not your uncle Berthelot—for whom you were waiting.” 

She kicked the stone wall with her heels and began to crush the blossoms in 
her hand. 

“I do not think that,” she said quietly; “it is only when my uncle goes to 
Grenoble that I am in the vineyards. He is like your monks, Monsieur; he does 
not wish to see the sunshine. And he thinks that women should not be——v’/a / 
he would bury his head in the sand that he might not see them laughing at him.” 

She spoke defiantly, as though she were the champion of her sex ; and 
Dubourg did not conceal his amusement. He knew little of peasants or of their 
homes; but he said that here, certainly, was the most amusing and the prettiest 
creature he had ever seen on the roads of France. 

“Well,” he said, “you are hard upon the fathers up there, Guillaumette. 


” 





When I am one of them, I shall do my best 

She cut him short with a merry peal of laughter. 

* Oh, c'est ben, to speak of that! You one of the fathers—you, milord! And 
you will wear those boots and ride that 
horse! You will eat the black bread and 
live in the darkness! You will never sce 
the sun again! Oh, cela vous fait de grande 
chose!” 

The very idea amused her beyond 
words. She snatched up her pitcher and 
began to trudge along toward the village. 
Even when the turn of the road hid her 
from his sight, he could hear her sing- 
ing— 

** Célébrons, célébrons, célébrons ce beau jour.” 

Minutes passed before Dubourg made 
haste to follow her. He was still con- 
scious of a glorious valley, green and gold 
in the zenith of the day; he still heard 
the music of harvesters and the song of the 
river. His face, prematurely old and worn 
with many griefs, seemed for a moment 
reanimated and softened by the spirit of 
his lost youth. He breathed the sweet 
breezes coming down from the mountains, 
and they were as a gift of strength to him. 
A voice whispered in his ear the echo of 
her words: “ Life is here in the sunshine 
and the vineyards.” 

Guillaumette was almost in the village 
when the traveller spoke to her for the 


second time. 


’ 





‘“* Mademoiselle,” he said, as he rode 


up to her, “you have forgotten some- 
thing.” 

** Monsieur !” 

“Surely — you are running off and 
forgetting to say good-bye to me.” 

** You will return to-morrow, Monsieur, 
and I shall say it then.” 

‘““Not so, Guillaumette, I shall never 
return.” 

“Oh! trust an English milord to be fooled long up there.” 

“Then you think that I shall come back ?” 

“At mid-day to-morrow you will take your deuner at the Inn of the Two 
Swans.” 
‘* You will be there to see me ?” 

** Perhaps, if uncle Berthelot does not come back from Grenoble.” 

“But, Mademoiselle, who is to save me from the rapacity of tne guide 
Rupert ? 

She shook her head ; she did not follow him. 


” 


” 


“* Are you a child ?” she exclaimed. 

He laughed at her bluntness. 

‘* Tell me, Guillaumette, do you know the road to the Grande Chartreuse ?” 

“TI have said it, Monsieur: this is the road. All the world knows 
that.” 

‘* Yes, but I am not all the world. And since I do not know it, what do you 
think of the idea of coming a little way with me ?” 

She shook her head. 

“If my uncle should return!” she said. 

He laughed at her scruples. 

“The sun shines up yonder,” he said, ‘and there will be an inn where 
we can get a drink of milk. I shall wait for you at the bridge beyond the 


village.” 
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“* Nay,” he said, “*I know that he is mourning for a son who is dead to him.” 
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She left him at sunset, at a place they call the desert, a gloomy defile in which the 
monastery of the Grande Chartreuse is built. They had drunk their glass of milk 
together in the village of Voiron, and thereafter she had run at his side or ridden 
sometimes upon his horse. The grandeur of the rugged pass, the terrible, 
fantastic boulders of rock, the sighing of torrents, the roar of cascading streams 
awed her always; but upon that day when Edmond Dubourg came to Voreppe, 
she thought that she was living in a world apart, riding with some King through 
the mountains of Dreamland. His very words were different from any she had 
heard in all her life. ‘The whiteness of his hands, the delicacy and softness of his 
clothes appealed to her strangely. And beyond all was the mystery of his story: 
that he would never return to the sunshine when once the gate of the monastery 
had closed upon him. 

This determination he had repeated again and again as he carried her 
through the gloomy pass, upward to the distant monastery which henceforth must 
be his home. And it was odd, he thought, that he, who had spoken of none of 
these things in Paris, who had left all, friends and enemies and the battle-field 
of life, should come to tell a part at least of his story to a peasant girl, sent by 
some wind of destiny to the road he must follow. Yet he talked to her as he 
would have talked to his own sister. The 
touch of her hand, when he lifted her up 
to his saddle, thrilled him as no touch had 
done during all the years of intrigue and of 
success which had contributed to this final, 
this irrevocable defeat. Her coarse dress 
moved him to no sensation of repugnance. 
She was fresh as one of her own flowers 
gathered at the roadside. Her simple view 
of things was as a draught of sparkling 
water after the heat of a city’s night. She 
could amuse him and make him kugh in a 
breath. And he had not laughed for many 
a long day. 

“You are not telling me the truth,” 
she had said; ‘‘ to-morrow you will be in 
the village again. I shall see you at the Inn 
of the Two Swans.” 

“You will never see me_ again, 
Guillaumette,” he answered. 

“Then you are in trouble, Monsieur ? ” 

* And if I am ?” 

She nodded her head as though all the 
wisdom of the ancients were hers. 

“Tf you are, you will not forget it up 
there. We do not forget things when we 
shut ourselves up with them and say every 
day, ‘This is why we were sorry yesterday.’ 
Down yonder, where the river laughs, one 
can begin again there. God is in the fields, 
Monsieur. He has made things beautiful— 
and /@ hau/—there is no beauty there. Oh! 
you will come back. You were not born to 
lie on a bed of straw and to eat black 
bread. To-morrow I shall see you and 
say, ‘There goes milord, back to his own 
country.’ ” 

This had been her word of farewell to 
him at Guiers-Morts, where she leaped 
down from the saddle, and struggled to free herself from the grasp of his hand, 
which held her wrist so tightly. 

** Ma foi!” she said, “‘ Uncle Berthelot will be home—and then! I must go 
back now, Monsieur. You cannot lose your way. It is all dark, dark, dark as 
a cavern at twilight. And where there is no day at all—there is the monastery.” 

He drew her towards him and kissed her forehead. 

** Good-bye, Guillaumette—if ever 1 come again I will remember who lives at 
Voreppe.” 

“You will come again, Monsieur, to-morrow.” 

She wrenched herself free and ran away quickly toward the village. He saw 


the scarlet and the blue of her skirts bright against the gloomy walls of mossless 
rock. She looked back once and kissed her hand to him. Then the road shut 
her from his sight and he was alone. An hour later his horse carried him out of 


the gloomy defile to the monastery doors, and he stood at his journey’s end. 


It was a wild place, a niche in the rocks far above the glorious valley he had 


left. Around him on all sides were the jagged peaks or the cusp-like domes of 
the mountains. Huge boulders of rock, hewn by the ages, took the shapes of 
human things, of heads twisted and distorted, of beasts in grotesque attitude, 
even of the walls of strange palaces and of unearthly temples of silence. As far as 
the eye could see to the north and west the panorama of crests and pinnacles 
extended. Here it would be a range of bold hills grown purple in the soft lights 


of evening, there a monarch uprising with white head and majestic dignity, as 
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though ruling an empire of the snows. But everywhere there were mountains, 


and the valley lay in their heart as a fair garden to which they stood sentinels. 
Edmond Dubourg stood for an instant spellbound by the witchery of the 
scene and the place. Below, in that valley of flowers, the world he was leaving 
seemed to lie; above him, at the door of the monastery, desolation and death. 
Yet here, he said, was the haven which had seemed so good in the hour of his 
ultimate distress. Years ago, at Oxford, when zealots had taught him the truths 
of the new Anglicanism, he had dreamed of a life to which no sound of the world 
should come, of a life speaking peace and the fellowship of the soul and perpetual 
commune with the heavenly mysteries. Destiny had carried him from such a life 
then—but now, in the day of a grief passing words, in the day of poverty and 
shame, what home should be found except in such a house of God as that journey 


had carried him to? He could see no other way; the dreams of his youth were to 


bring him rest at last. 

Darkness fell upon the valley; the peaks lost their raiment of dazzling hues ; 
a cold wind began to moan in the desolate pass. The man turned from the 
scene and rang at the bell before the great door of the monastery. The echo 
of its note was like a minor chord struck in a temple of death. The steps of 
the old monk, who came from his cell at the summons, were as a great sound 
in a hall vaulted and empty. 

“Tam Edmond Dubourg, an Englishman, and I come to put myself at the 
disposal of the prior. Is 


it possible to see him 





” 


now, Father ? 

The monk, a man 
of seventy years of age, 
lifted his 
he might look at the face 


lantern that 


of the stranger. A smile, 
scarcely perceptible, 
hovered about his mouth 
when the inspection was 
over. 

*““The monastery is 
open to travellers,” he 
said quietly. “If you 
will wait a moment, I 





will send someone to 
look after your horse.” 

‘Show me _ the 
stable, and I will look 
after him myself, Father. 
You see, he is not used 
to strangers, and he 
might be troublesome. 
We are old friends, we 
two.” 
The monk smiled 
again. 

“Monsieur,” he 


said, ‘‘we have horses 


When . a Se 2 aw 


here every night. 





you go to find yours to- 
morrow you shall not 
complain of him.” 

The Englishman bit his lip. 
refused to take him seriously. But he said nothing to the monk. 
time enough, he thought, when he was face to face with the prior. 

“Well,” he exclaimed, “if you think so, Father. And afterwards, if one 
could sup—I have ridden from Grenoble, and there was dust upon the road.” 

The old man answered him with a sympathetic nod of the head. A lay 
The door in the corridor was shut, and 


Here was the second person that day who had 
It would be 


brother came up to lead away the horse. 
the monk conducted the Englishman to a great guest-room, which overlooked the 
desolate valley. 

“Supper will be in half an hour,” he said. 
bed-room. I will send hot water and anything else you wish.” 

The room was very bare, though well warmed and not lacking the elementary 
A lay brother brought hot water, and Dubourg washed off the dust of 
It was a discomfort to him to be unable to 


“Meanwhile, here is your 


comforts. 
the road from his face and hands. 
change his clothes, and he would have been grateful for such a luxury as a hot 
bath. If he had been in Paris or in London at such an hour, his valet would 
have been busy with him, he said. A dozen possible engagements would have 
been open for the night. But he had done with all that. The impulse to forget 
the grief which had driven him from cities was still upon him. He had known 
trouble enough. The noise of the world still rang in his ears. He would find 
silence in the mountains. 

A bell ringing dolefully summoned him from his bed-room. 
guest-chamber to meet others there—a half-pay Colonel from Malvern who could 
talk of nothing but soldiers; a couple of climbers who discussed peaks to the 
point of boredom; a fat English clergyman who declared, vulgarly, that he had 


He went to the 


“Ola!” she said, clapping her hands, “ you are going then to the vineyards and the sunshine, Monsieur ?” 


no belief in the monastic system, though some of the fathers of the monastery 


appeared to be kindly men. The meal was, in its way, excellent. A tiny glass 
of the exquisite yellow liqueur passed for hors d’a@uvre; fish from the river in the 
valley was served with delicious butter; eggs and the whitest of bread took the 
place of joint and ré/. When supper was done, all went out to the plateau before 
the monastery gate to see the moonlight upon the crags of the pass—an enchant- 
ing scene of stillness and beauty, as though the whole glory of the heavens were 
open here to those who kept the perpetual vigil. 

Dubourg watched the scene apart. Unconsciously, he had taken a cigar-case 
from his pocket and lighted a cigar which would have cost half-a-crown in 
London. A strange sense of rest was his, but no longer was it rest of the cloister 
and the cell. Out there in the moonbeams, down yonder in the golden valley, 
was the medicine which ministered to his weary brain. For the first time for 
many a day that whirl of life, which made his brain dizzy, had ceased. He began 
to recall the stages in the journey which had carried him from the houses of 
pleasure to the abyss of ruin—and, finally, on the maddest journey of all, which 
ended at the gates of the monastery. And to this there succeeded a memory 
of little Guillaumette, of her black eyes and her soft, round arms and her pretty 
ankles peeping out from skirts of blue and crimson. He recalled the faces of all 
the women he had known, and asked himself why none of them had awakened in 
him such a strange and sensuous realisation of man’s love for woman. A primitive 
sensation, he admitted, 


yet as real and as satis- 





fying as the wonders 
of the 
he had 


author. 


valley wherein 
found its 


A bell was ringing 
for compline when he 
returned to the building 
and to his room. Some- 
how, nor. could he 
account for it, his re- 
pugnance to his coarse 
surroundings grew every 
moment. The habits of 
the fathers seemed gowns 
so rough that their con- 
tact with the flesh must 


be an irritation not to be 





supported. The dream 
of the old Oxford days 
was dissolving minute by 
minute—the dream of a 
home amidst books and 
those who lived for books 
and for the unbroken 
silence of life. Yet, 
when he undressed and 





lay down upon his rude 
bed, it was to recall 
neither the world he 
had left nor the friends 
who were friends no 
more — but the face of 
Guillaumette and the words she had spoken in the village of Voreppe. 

“* Life is down here, in the vineyards and the sunshine.” ‘The words echoed 
in his ears again and again, until a step in the passage without awoke him from 
this light and fitful sleep very early in the morning. It was still dark, and when 
he opened the door of his cell he observed a white figure holding a taper and 
passing as a shadow in the gloom of the cloister. Again the doleful bell began to 
toll, and other monks carrying dim lanterns passed through the darkness to the 
chapel beyond. He remembered that it would be the hour of Matins, and he 
dressed quickly, following the monks through the cloister to the open door of the 
chapel. In all there might have been a dozen of them, white-garbed men who 
had eaten the fruit of the years, and were gleaners now in the fields of the 
unknown. Faces worn with age and fasting, faces bearing the impress of grief 
unforgotten, faces illumined with the strange light of the eternal hope, were to be 
discerned by the fitful rays which the lanterns cast. No candles flickered upon 
the darkened altars; the wind without moaned as an angry sea; the chapel was 
almost in darkness. The whispering voices of the monks were as a sound of 
muted despair or foreboding. Dubourg seemed to be standing in some place of 
terror and of mystery. The silence and the darkness overwhelmed him. The 
mad impulse of which he had been the victim could be hidden from him 
no longer. 

“Great God!” he said, “ and this is the religious life! ” 

About an hour afterwards, when the sun had begun to scatter a glorious 
radiance upon the awakening peaks, the prior of the monastery came to speak to 
He was a very old man, yet his step was firm, and a ruddy glow 


Dubourg, who had spent many years of his life in 


him as he wished. 
of health suffused his cheeks. 














Paris, knew by instinct that he was face to face with one of France’s noblemen. 
The manner of the prior was that of a father speaking toa son. He seemed 
to read without an effort the story of the man wao, like so many others, had been 
carried by the impulse of grief, or temper, or ruin, to the gates of his monastery. 

““My son,” he said gently, as he took the Englishman’s arm and began to 
walk up and down the cloister with him, ‘ they tell me that you wished to speak 
to me.” 

Dubourg, restless in the clear light of morning, perhaps ashamed already of 
his impulse, confessed his difficulty readily. 

“I wished to speak to you last night—to-day, I fear that I have little to say.” 

The old priest nodded his head. 

“It is always like that,” he said, ‘to-night, the cloister—to-morrow, the 
In every life there are many 


road again. And why should it not be so, my son? 


pages—pages wherein we write of many things: now of our faith, now of our 
doubts, at other times of love and riches and trouble and ambition. Blot one of 
these pages out and another must be turned. You have blotted out the pages of 
riches and of woman’s love, and you turn back to those words you wrote in your 
childhood before you had realised what love and riches meant. When a man 
comes to such a place as this to stay—he is one who has turned the whole book 
and has no more pages to read. The impulse to the religious life is the least sure 
of all our impulses. It is the last refuge of him who has lost all else.” 

He spoke openly, reading the mind of the other as one from whom the secrets 
of men were not to be hidden. 

Dubourg answered him with a candour no less than his own— 

““When I left Paris,” he said bluntly, ‘I had lived my life. 


offer you was the memory of a day when I thought that such a house as this 


What I came to 


might be a home to me. I know now that it can never be. The alternative is— 


God knows! The pistol, perhaps—there is always that way.” 

The priest gripped his arm firmly. 

“If that had been the way, it would not have carried you to the mountains of 
Istre,” he said gently. ‘Such men as you do not leave shame as a legacy to 
their children and their children’s children.” 

Dubourg smiled. 

“That is no reason—in my case.” 
is none so friendless 


‘It is a reason in the case of us all, my son! There 


that some child shall not remember his name, some woman repeat that name in 


AN 





T is a long step back to the ’Fifties. Why, a man born in the middle of the 
Fifties is now over forty; he is past early manhood, he is past the “ first 
sprightly flow,” as Dryden called it; he has become what Shakspere calls a 

“good old chronicle.” ‘ Wait till you come to forty year,” Thackeray sighed, 

with a sob in his voice and a tear in his eye. ‘ Never the same man after forty,” 

says another sage. What, then, of the unfortunates who actually attained their 
majority in the ’Fifties ? The ’Nineties bring these poor creatures into their sixties, 
after which it is felt by the young, that a man should put up the shutters, and, like 

Miss Knag’s romantic brother, ‘‘ close the warehouse.” 

The little history which follows is all about two people who did arrive at their 
twenty-first year in the ’Fifties. Though they were young people they were old 
friends. It is an astonishing thing that the younger we are the older are our 


friends. Thus does nature still pamper and indulge youth. In the year ’fifty-one, 
to be exact, the young man was twenty-one and the girl eighteen. 

Twenty-one and eighteen are two delightful ages for a pair of lovers—over 
young, maybe, for this cold climate; over old, perhaps, for the warmer air of 
Verona. But as these two were not lovers, this fine point for critical considera- 
tion did not present itself. 

The young man was the son of the Vicar; I believe he had eleven brothers 
and sisters, all of whom have done well except one daughter, who ran away from 
her post in a girls’ school (which she abhorred) to marry a bagman, and is 
consequently never mentioned in the family. Yet, by report, a good bagman. 
One of the sons, too—but we are not concerned with the rest of the numerous 
arrows of the paternal quiver. 

The girl was the only daughter of one who belonged to a class even then 
becoming rare: her father, in fact, was a Nabob, a retired officer of John 
Company. He had spent forty years in India without coming home. 
was his only child: he had brought away with him so many lakhs of rupees that 
He 


Nobody wept for the 


Our young man was the eldest son. 


This girl 


one understands something of the present poverty now hanging over India. 
was the new squire who had bought out the old family. 
departure of the old family: there was no sentimental regret for them. The new 


man neither gambled nor drank nor bullied the people: he was quite a kindly 
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INDIAN SUMMER. 


By SIR WALTER BESANT. 





joy or in affliction. You cannot tell me that it is otherwise with you. And you 


will live for such as these. For such as these you will return to your father’s 
house to-day.” 

Dubourg started. 

** You are a prophet, Father!” 

The Prior shrugged his shoulders. 
** A very simple prophet—who learnt your story by telegraph last night.” 
“You know that my father is living, then ?” 

The Priest turned and laid his hand upon the other’s shoulder. 

“* Nay,” he said, “‘ I know that he is mourning for a son who is dead to him. 
Your monastery is there, Monsieur Dubourg—in your father’s house.” 

His thin fingers were busy in the pocket of his habit as he spoke. When they 
had fumbled there a little while he took out a telegram and pressed it into the 
Englishman’s hand. Dubourg read it with eyes half-blinded—a voice from the 
dead past seemed to speak to*him. 


“Yes,” he said at last; ‘‘ my way lies to my father’s house.” 


Il. 


The village of Voreppe was still asleep when he rode through ; but Guillaumette, 
the niece of Berthelot the miller, waited for him at the door of her house. 

‘“* Ola !” she said, clapping her hands, “ you are going then to the vineyards 
and the sunshine, Monsieur ?” 

He reined in his horse as the picturesque little figure confronted him. 
**So,” he cried, ‘‘ Guillaumette wakes with the birds ?” 

She laughed and blushed at his words. 

“They did not know for whom the telegram was,” she exclaimed, with pretty 
confusion, ‘‘ but I guessed and took it up to the monastery, Monsieur. There are 
ghosts on the road, but I saw none of them. ‘The Englishman goes back to the 
sunshine,’ I said.” 

He drew her towards him and kissed her forehead. 

“* I go to the sunshine and the vineyards,” he answered; “ they will teach me 
to remember Guillaumette.” 

He rode on at the gallop; but Guillaumette stood at the door of her house 
long after the cloud of dust had floated from his path. 


** To-morrow he will forget,” she said. 





Nabob: but he had one ambition which he did not conceal : he wished his daughter 
to obtain a coronet, by the quick and certain method open to girls, namely, 
by marriage. He was of so kindly a nature that he gave the Vicar the run 
of his library; and the Vicar’s sons the shooting and the fishing; and the Vicar's 
daughters the run of his house; and to sons and daughters alike the daily 
companionship of his daughter: more than this, because the boy’s father was poor 
and the boy’s future was dubious but probably lowly, he sent one to Haileybury 
with a nomination into the service of the Company. And if you want to know 
what that meant you must carry your memory back fifty years, and you will then 
see, in imagination, the crowd of applicants besieging the doors of the Company ; 
you must behold the myriads, the showers of letters daily delivered at the doors of 
the Governors, praying for a writership, a commission in the Indian Army, a 
midshipman’s berth in the Indian Navy. As for the other boys and girls, he sent 
one to Cambridge, and one—but again their history does not belong to us. 
However, he was a kindly Nabob. 

Of course, the experienced reader perceives, with such opportunities as 
unlimited companionship, with walks, rides, fishing, reading, talking together, the 
young couple naturally fell in love with each other. The experienced reader is 


quite wrong. That is what happens as a rule: in this case it did not happen, 
although they were really made for each other, and understood each other, and 
thought about each other all the time. 1 admit that in this way love may some- 
times begin. But the young man knew, and the girl knew, the Nabob’s design as 
to the daughter’s future. And there is such a thing as respect for your benefactor’s 
confidence, and even loyalty to a parent’s wishes. So that, you see, they did not 
fall in love. 

They were walking along one of the galleries in the Great Exhibition, which, 
as is related in ancient history, was open all through the summer of the year 1851. 
The galleries contained the less showy exhibits—the plainer industries, the work- 
a-day manufactures; while all the pretty things were spread out cunningly down 
below. Consequently, there were fewer visitors in the galleries. 


Mostly they 
consisted of family parties come up from the country. ‘These unhappy people 


got up into the galleries as to a position of vantage ; they trailed around with 
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lack-lustre eyes; they lost themselves among the cottons and the unbleached 
products and the furniture; and they wandered up and down miserably till the 
policeman dragged them out at sunset—limp, hungry, tearful, and weary. Next 
dav they went home and bragged about the dissipations of London. 

The pair had left the Nabob down below while they explored the labyrinthine 
galleries. ‘They were not looking much at the cottons and stuffs, nor at the sofas 
and chairs: they were talking about themselves, which is a more interesting way 
of getting through the time. The young man, on whose cheeks there was begin- 
ning the first down of whiskers, wore his hair long: it was also rendered glossy 
and wavy by pomatum’s artful aid: it fell over his ears and almost over his 
shoulders: he wore “all round” collars, such as Mr. Gladstone used to wear, and 
his face was full of animation, because his life was just about to begin, and the tall 
East Indiaman was ready to sail, and would drop down the river in a day or two. 
The girl, for her part, was possessed of many charms, but the most remarkable 
were stamped with a 





was a face whose regular features—almost Greek in outline 
certain sweetness and purity such as would adorn a nun. 

Surrounded as they were with  illustrations—monumental illustrations—of 
E.ngland’s greatness as displayed by her cottons and her stuffs—I do not think the 
coal was up there—these young people heeded nothing and talked about nothing 
but themselves. 

‘*Oh, George!” the girl sighed. ‘‘ You are going away, and I shall never see 
you again. Papa was forty years in India without ever coming home.” 

“They come home oftener now—I dare say in fifteen years—or perhaps— 
twenty ——” 

“And I shall be an old woman then. You will get rich, George. 
Observe that they did not contemplate, in those days, distinguished service and 
the Star of India—but money-bags—sordid thought! Yet they say that India was 
as well ruled then as now. ‘ You will get rich,” she repeated. ‘I shall think 
of that.” 

‘I hope so. And you will marry a noble Lord and be a great lady of fashion.” 

“If I do, George, I shall never forget you—never.” 

“Well, Clarinda ””—in those ancient days they used to call girls by such 
names as this—‘‘ 1 promise that whenever I come home again, you will be the 
first person I shall visit.” 

“And I promise you, George, that I shall welcome you as joyfully then as I 
should now. Can I say more ?” 

They shook hands over it with a warm and loyal pressure. I have said that 
they were not in love. Then they left the gallery and found the Nabob and the 
governess nodding on a bench beside the Koh-i-Noor: and they all walked away 
together: the Nabob with the young man, followed by the governess and the 
young lady. ‘They went to a hotel in Jermyn Street, where at six o’clock they had 
dinner, and with dinner an excellent bottle of Madeira, and after dinner a bottle 
of port—that of ’34—while the Nabob discoursed upon India and offered 
practical advice as to the shaking of the pagoda tree. 


” 


At four o’clock Sir George entered the card-room of the club, where there was 
always a rubber from four to seven. He cut in: he took his seat: he took up 
the cards to deal. 

“IT have seen a ghost,” he said. ‘The ghost of a face—I saw it in a 
carriage driving along the Marina—clubs, Queen.” 

He dined at the club that evening. After dinner he sent for the List of 
Residents, and also for that of Visitors. 

‘It was Clarinda,” he said. ‘‘I knew it was Clarinda. I should know her 
anywhere. But what is her name?” He looked through the list. He found 
her old name—one of the tenants in a certain square. ‘* Why——” He looked up 
in surprise—‘‘ She has never changed her name! How about the coronet, then ? 
I knew it was Clarinda, Never married, and with all that money! Would she be 
contented, then, with nothing less than a Duke ?” : 

He was disturbed all the evening with thoughts of the past. When a man is 
wholly absorbed with his work he has no time to think of the past. An Anglo- 
Indian’s work is more exacting and absorbing than any other kind of work. 
All the way along the road to promotion, as this servant of India drew nearer 
to the administration of a Province, about as great as France, his work wholly 
absorbed him. He never wanted to go home: he remained in perfect health : 
he lost thought of his boyhood: his home, his memories, his associations, were 
all in India. After forty years the memory of the past came back to him. 
‘‘Her father must be dead,” he said. ‘I remember hearing, I forget when, 
that he was dead. And Clarinda has never married. Strange!” 

In the night he awoke with the recollection of a certain farewell pledge made 
in the galleries of the Great Exhibition of ’51. 

‘And I promised that she should be the first person I would call upon. And 
I have been here three months and never once thought of her. I wonder if she 
remembers me ?” 


IIT. 
Next day he called. Clarinda lived in a great house. She was rich then—but 
that, of course: was not her father a Nabob? Sir George smiled, thinking how 
very, very different was the Anglo-Indian now. 

Clarinda was alone. She received his card with a pretty blush, ‘*‘ He has 
remembered me, then,” she said. Her face, save for the setting of white hair 
instead of the old light-brown locks, was almost unchanged. A little heightening 
of the cheek-bones, a littke more prominence to the features; but the eyes were 
the same, and the face preserved the ancient ‘sweetness and delicacy as befits one 
who has lived in sweet fancies and noble thought and maiden meditation, 
untouched by the rudeness and the coarseness of the world. She rose; she 
held out her hand; she looked at her old friend curiously. 

“George!” she said. ‘ You have grown. You are so much—larger—than 
you were.” That was so. The man’s head was a great deal bigger than the 
boy’s, it wanted room for all the work he had done ; his shoulders were broader— 
to bear the weight. ‘‘ And you have the look of authority,” she added. 
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‘And you, Clarinda? You are almost unchanged. I saw you driving 
yesterday. I knew you instantly. Almost unchanged,” he added. “ Yet it is so 
long ago. My life is almost spent, and my work is done—since last we met. It is 
forty years ago.” 

“*We are old, George. Sit down. Tell me about yourself. Are you married ?” 

“*T have been too busy to think of such a thing. But I was surprised—| 
confess—I thought of you as of some great lady——” 

‘It was my father’s dream—but never mine. He died not long after you 
went away. Since then I have lived a quiet life, which pleases me best.” 

They talked all the afternoon. Sir George went away at six, but returned at 
half-past seven—and dined with Clarinda. 

** You are never lonely ?” he asked. 

‘‘Never. In the summer I am at home—in the old village. There is so 
much to do, and so many people to think about, that I have no time to be lonely. 
Besides, I have so many friends—first cousins and second cousins and other 
friends—young people who come to stay with me and—and engage me with their 
affairs and their troubles. Oh! there is no time, I assure you, for feeling lonely. 
In the winter I come here. The house is almost always full.” 

‘You have spent your life in looking after an ungrateful village, and in 
helping girls, who don’t thank you, I believe, over their troubles. Well ” He 
could not at the moment complete his sentence. 

*‘And you, George ? You have spent your life in working for an ungrateful 
country, and in helping people through famines and plagues and bad harvests, and 
I am sure they don’t thank you at all.” The retort was quite spirited. 

“Humph! Well—the case is not quite the same. A man has got his work 
to do, and he must do it. As for gratitude, we hardly expect a Bengalee’s thanks 
for pulling him through a famine, do we? And you may say what you will, 
Clarinda. It is quite clear to me that you have spent an unselfish life, and that 
you have given yourself up to other people.” 

She laughed. ‘‘Oh! George—the unselfish life, indeed! Why, you foolish 
boy ”’—thus they fell back into the old talk-—‘‘ I have led the most selfish life in 
the world. Don’t you understand that I like to see people happy ?” 

“You always did, Clarinda. You used to like making me happy. Don’t you 
remember how I used to inflict all my troubles upon you? And how we talked 
about India? I believe it was you who stimulated your father to get me my 
nomination—always the same.” His eyes softened. ‘‘ Always the same. You 
are not changed a bit.” He stooped and kissed her fingers. It is an action of 
admiration and of worship. Clarinda blushed most sweetly. ‘‘ And I am more 
pleased—more grateful, Clarinda—than I can express to have found you at last, 
and to have found you the same as you used to be.” 

The next day he called again. He had an excellent excuse: he brought with 
him a box of Indian curios—things he had collected—and presented them to his 
old friend. Again he stayed all the afternoon, and again he dined with Clarinda. 

* * * *¥ % % 
‘‘ Where is Sir George ?” asked one at the whist-table. 
‘*Gone to look after his ghost of a face. I saw him knocking at a door in 


Warrior Square.” 
* * * x oS % 


It takes very little time to acquire a new habit, even at the age of—well— 
after forty years’ service. Besides, when it is merely to resume an old 
habit 

Sir George found himself in the society of his old friend every day, and 
nearly all day long. The house presently began to fill up with young people, 
especially in the Christmas holidays. The young people quickly understood that 
Sir George belonged to the house. Nothing was changed outwardly. Clarinda was 
as full of sympathy for them all as ever: as sweet and as gracious and as wise. They 
worshipped the best woman in the world just as much as ever: but there was some- 
thing more. They saw the softening of the eyes when they rested on the tall frame 
and the white beard of the big Indian : they saw the little flush of her cheek when this 
companion of her youth came into the room : they watched how she looked upon 
him when he went away. Others, more audacious, watched the man. The house 
was full of girls—young and as lovely as Aurora, some of them: clever, with the 
learning of Girton and the wit of Newnham, some of them. This man, whom it 
was a distinction even to know, paid no kind of attention to any of them: there 
was only one woman present, as far as he was concerned. And to her he was full 
of attentions—the little attentions so natural, so spontaneous, that prove in 
younger people the domination of Love. What did it prove in this elderly 
guest—the man of forty years’ service ? 

The Christmas holidays were over: the girls had all gone away again: gone 
back to their work in this woeful world, where all the girls have now to endure the 
curse of labour in addition to other burdens laid upon them. Clarinda was left 
alone. But George came every day. And every morning they walked together on 
the Marina: and every afternoon they drove together: and most days they dined 








together. 

One day, after a quarter of an hour of silence, during which Sir George had 
been walking about the drawing-room looking absently into cabinets and at 
pictures, he suddenly stopped, and, with a very red face, he spoke. 

‘Clarinda, my Indian things would look much better in your cabinets than 
the rubbish you’ve got there.” 

** Do you think so, George ?” 

“And my books would look very well in your library, which wants more 
books.” 

** Do you think so, George ?’ 

**And, Clarinda, whenever I take my hat off the peg, I think to myself: 
‘What a pity it can’t hang there always !’” 

* u % * x * 


When the girls came again, there was no change to speak of. Only Sir 
George was at breakfast as well as at lunch and dinner: and he was even more 
attentive to Clarinda than before. So that, after all, the fe//s soos may mean love 
even to a man who has had forty years’ service; and this veracious example ought 
to make old people happy, by showing that love is not always the gift of the young, 
as they would have us believe; and that October—nay, even November—may be, 
after aM, a warm and sunny month. 
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ground, but at the foot of the dufflin apple-tree in the waste- piece 


under King’s Walk, and the plainer the better. In the sweat of thy 






face shalt thou eat bread, amen. P.S.—John knows the tree.” 






But since by an oversight the will was not read until after the 





funeral, this wish could not be carried out. John resolved to attend to the 






other all the more scrupulously; and went straight from the lawyer to the 






kitchen, where Hester stood by the window scouring a copper pan. 






“* Look here,” he said, *‘ the old man hasn’ left you nothing.” 






“No?” said Hester. ‘‘ Well, I didn’t expect anything.” And she went on 






with her scouring. 









“‘ But he’ve a-left a pretty plain hint o’ what he wants me to do.” 





He hesitated, searching the calm profile of her face. Hester’s face was 








N the course of an eventful life John Penaluna did three very rash things. always calm, but her eyes sometimes terrified him. Everyone allowed she had 
To begin with, at seventeen he ran away to sea. wonderful eyes, though no two people agreed about their colour. As a matter of 

He had asked his father’s permission, But for fifty years the small estate fact their colour was that of the sea, and varied with the sea. And all her 
had been going from bad to worse. John’s grandfather in the piping days of life through they were searching, quietly, unceasingly searching, for she knew 





agriculture had drunk the profits and mortgaged everything 





but the furniture. On his death, John’s father (who had 








enlisted in a line regiment) came home with a broken knee- 






pan and a motherless boy, and turned market-gardener in a 





desperate attempt to rally the family fortune. With capital 





he might have succeeded. But market-gardening required 






labour; and he could neither afford to hire it nor to spare 











the services of a growing. lad who cost nothing but his 





keep. So John’s request was not granted. 





A week later—in the twilight of a May evening—John 








was digging potatoes on the slope above the harbour, when 






he heard—away up the first bend of the river—the crew 





of the Hannah Hands brigantine singing as they weighed 




































anchor. He listened for a minute, stuck his visgy* into the 





soil, slipped on his coat, and trudged down to the ferry-slip. 

Two years passed without word of him. Then ona 
blue and sunny day in October he emerged out of Atlantic 
fogs upon the Market Strand at Falmouth: a strapping 
fellow with a brown and somewhat heavy face, silver rings 
in his ears, and a suit of good sea-cloth on his back. He 
travelled by van to Truro, and thence by coach to St. Austell. 
It was Friday—market day; and in the market he found his 
father standing sentry, upright as his lame leg allowed, 
grasping a specimen apple-tree in either hand. John stepped 
up to him, took one of the apple-trees, and stood sentry 
beside him. Nothing was said—not a word until John found 
himself in the ramshackle market-cart, jogging homewatrds. 
His father held the reins. 

“‘ How’s things at home ?” John asked. 

**Much as ever. Hester looks after me.” 

Hester was John’s cousin, the only child of ok 
Penaluna’s only sister, and lately an orphan. John had 
never seen her. 

“If I was you,” said he, “I’d have a try with 
borrowed capital. You could raise a few hundreds easy. 
You'll never do anything as you’m going.” 


“If I was you,” answered his father, “1’d keep my 


opinions till they was asked for.” te 


And so John did, for three years; in the course of which 
it is to be sup»osed he forgot them. When the old man 


died he inherited everything ; including the debts, of course. 





‘‘ He knows what I would have him do by Hester,” said the 
will. It went on : ‘ Also I will not be buried in consicracted 


* Mattock. “* Look here,” he said, ** the old man hasn’ left you nothing.” 
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not what—something she never had found, never would find. At times, when 
talking with you, she would break off as though words were of no use to her, and 
her eyes had to seek your soul on their own account. And in those silences your 
soul had to render up the truth to her, though it could never be the truth she 
sought. When at length her gaze relaxed and she remembered and begged pardon 
(perhaps with a deprecatory laugh), you sighed; but whether on her account or 
yours it was impossible to say. 

John looked at her awkwardly, and drummed with one foot on the limeash 
floor. 

“‘He wanted you to marry me,” he blurted out. ‘‘ I—I reckon I’ve wanted 
that, too oh, yes, for a long time!” 

She put both hands behind her—one of them still grasped the polishing- 
cloth—came over, and gazed long into his face. 

“You mean it,” she said at length. ‘ You are a good man. I like you. I 
suppose I must.” 

She turned—still with her hands behind her—walked to the window, and 
stood pondering the harbour and the vessels at anchor and the rooks flying 
westward. John would have followed and kissed her, but divined that she wished 
nothing so little. So he backed towards the door, and said— 

“There ’s nothing to wait for. ”"T'wouldn’t do to be married from the same 
house, I expect. I was thinking—any time that’s agreeable—if you was to lodge 
across the harbour for awhile, with the Mayows—Cherry Mayow’s a friend of 
yours—we could put up the banns and all shipshape.” 

He found himself outside the door, mopping his forehead. 


This was the second rash thing that John Penaluna did. 


Il. 
It was Midsummer Eve, and a Saturday, when Hester knocked at the Mayows’ 
green door on the ‘Town Quay. ‘The Mayows’ house hung over the tideway, and 
the Zouch-me-not schooner, home that day from Florida with a cargo of pines, and 
warped alongside the quay, had her foreyard braced aslant to avoid knocking a 
hole in the Mayows’ roof. 

A Cheap Jack’s caravan stood at the edge of the quay. The Cheap Jack was 
feasting inside on fried ham rasher among his clocks and mirrors and pewter 
ware ; and though it wanted an hour of dusk, his assistant was already lighting the 
naphtha lamps when Hester passed. 

Steam issued from the Mayows’ doorway, which had a board across it to keep 
the younger Mayows from straggling. A voice from the steam invited her to 
come in. She climbed over the board, groped along the dusky passage, pushed 
open a door and looked in on the kitchen, where, amid clouds of vapour, 
Mrs. Mayow and her daughter Cherry were washing the children. Each had a tub 
anda child in it; and three children, already washed, skipped around the floor 
stark naked, one with a long churchwarden pipe blowing bubbles which the other 
two pursued. In the far corner, behind a deal table, sat Mr. Mayow, and 
patiently tuned a fiddle—a quite hopeless task in that atmosphere. 

‘My gracious!” Mrs. Mayow exclaimed, rising from her knees; “if it isn’t 
Hester already! Amelia, get out and dry yourself while I make a cup of tea.” 

Hester took a step forward, but paused at a sound of dismal bumping on 
the staircase leading up from the passage. 

“That’s Elizabeth Ann,” said Mrs. Mayow composedly, ‘ or Heber, or both. 
We shall know when they get to the bottom. My dear, you must be perishing for 
a cup of tea. Oh, it’s Elizabeth Ann! Cherry, go and smack her, and tell her 
what I’ll do if she falls downstairs again. It’s all Matthew Henry’s fault.” Here 
she turned on the naked urchin with the churchwarden pipe. “ If he’d only been 





home to his time 

“T was listening to Zeke Penhaligon,” said Matthew Henry (aged eight). 
“He's home to-day in the Zouch-me-not.” 

“‘He’s no good to King nor country,” said Mrs. Mayow. 

“He was telling me about a man that got swallowed by a whale——” 

“Go away with your Jonahses!” sneered one of his sisters. 

“It wasn’t Jonah. This man’s name was Jones—Capf/ain Jones, from 
Dundee. A whale swallowed him ; but, as it happened, the whale had swallowed 
a cask just before, and the cask stuck in its stomach. So whatever the whale 
swallowed after that went into the cask, and did the whale no good. But Captain 


” 





Jones had plenty to eat till he cut his way out with a clasp-knife 
“‘ How could he ?” 
“ That’s all you know. Zeke says he did. A whale always turns that way up 
when he’s dying. So Captain Jones cut his way into daylight, when, what does 





he set but a sail, not a mile away! He fell on his knees # 

“ How could he, you silly? He’d have slipped.” 

But at this point Cherry swept the family off to bed. Mrs. Mayow, putting 
forth unexpected strength, carried the tubs out to the back-yard, and poured the 
soapy water into the harbour. Hester, having borrowed a touzer,* tucked up her 
sleeves and fell to tidying the kitchen. Mr. Mayow went on tuning his fiddle. It 
was against his principles to work on a Saturday night. 

‘Your wife seems very strong,” observed Hester, with a shade of reproach in 
her voice. 

“Strong as a horse,” he assented cheerfully. ‘I call it wonnerful after what 
she’ve a-gone through. ’Twouldn’ surprise me, one o’ these days, to hear she ’d 


* Zout-serve, apron. 








taken up a tub with the cheeld in it, and heaved cheeld and all over the quay- 
door. She’s terrible absent in her mind.” 

Mrs. Mayow came panting back with a kettleful of water, which she set to 
boil; and, Cherry now reappearing witn the report that all the children were 
safe abed, the three women sat around the fire awaiting their supper, and 
listening to the voice of the Cheap Jack without. 

“‘We’ll step out and have a look at him by and by,” said Cherry. 

“For my part,” Mrs. Mayow murmured, with her eyes on the fire, ‘I never 
hear one of those fellers without wishing I had a million of money. There’s 
so many little shiny pots and pans you could go on buying for ever and ever, 
just like Heaven!” 

She sighed as she poured the boiling water into the teapot. On Saturday 
nights, when the children were packed off, a deep peace always fell upon 
Mrs. Mayow, and she sighed until bed-time, building castles in the air. 

Their supper finished, the two girls left her to her musings and stepped out 
to see the fun. The naphtha-lamps flared in Hester’s face, and for a minute red 
wheels danced before her eyes, the din of a gong battered on her ears, and 
vision and hearing were indistinguishably blurred. A plank, like a diving-board, 
had been run out on trestles in front of the caravan, and along this the assistant 
darted forwards and backwards on a level with the shoulders of the good- 
humoured crowd, his arms full of clocks, saucepans, china ornaments, mirrors, 
feather brushes, teapots, sham jewellery. Sometimes he made pretence to slip, 
recovered himself with a grin on the very point of scattering his precious armfuls ; 
and always when he did this the crowd laughed uproariously. And all the while 
the Cheap Jack shouted or beat his gong. Hester thought at first there were 
half-a-dozen Cheap Jacks at least—he made such a noise, and the mirrors 
around his glittering platform flashed forth so many reflections of him. Trade 
was always brisk on Saturday night, and he might have kept the auction going 
until eleven had he been minded. But he had come to stay for a fortnight (much 
to the disgust of credit-giving tradesmen), and cultivated eccentricity as a part of 
his charm. In the thickest of the bidding he suddenly closed his sale. 

“I’ve a weak chest,” he roared. ‘Even to make your fortunes—which is 
my constant joy and endeavour, as you know—I mustn’t expose it too much to the 
night air. Now I’ve a pianner here, but it’s not for sale. And I’ve an assistant 
here—a bit worn, but he’s not for sale neither. I got him for nothing, to start 
with—from the work’us” (comic protest here from the assistant, and roars of 
laughter from the crowd)—‘“‘ and I taught him a lot o’ things, and among ’em to 
play the pianner. So as ’tis Midsummer’s Eve, and I see some very nice-lookin’ 
young women a tip-tapping their feet for it, and Mr. Mayow no further away than 
next door, and able to play the fiddle to the life—what I say is, ladies and gentle- 
men, let’s light up a fire and see if, with all their reading and writing, the young 
folks have forgot how to dance!” 

In the hubbub that followed, Cherry caught Hester by the arm and 
whispered— 

“Why, I clean forgot was Midsummer Eve! We’ll try our fortun’s 
afterwards. Aw, no need to look puzzled—I’ll show ’ee. Here, feyther, 
feyther! . . .” Cherry ran down the passage and returned, haling forth 
Mr. Mayow with his fiddle. 

And then—as it seemed to Hester, in less than a minute 
cases came flying from half-a-dozen doors—from the cooper’s, the grocer’s, the 
ship-chandler’s, the china-shop, the fruit-shop, the ‘‘ ready-made outfitter’s,” and 
the Cheap Jack’s caravan—were seized upon, broken up, the splinters piled in a 
heap, anointed with naphtha, and ignited, almost before Mr. Mayow had time to 
mount an empty barrel, tune his ‘‘A” string by the piano, and dash into the 
opening bars of the Furry Dance. And almost before she knew it, Hester’s hands 
were caught, and she found herself one of the ring swaying and leaping round the 
blaze. Cherry held her left hand and an old waterman her right. ‘The swing of 
the crowd carried her off her feet, and she had to leap with the best. By and by, 
as her feet fell into time with the measure, she really began to enjoy it all—the 
music, the rush of the cool night air against her temples, even the smell of naphtha 
and the heat of the flames on her face as the dancers paused now and again, 
dashed upon the fire as if to tread it out, and backed until the strain on their arms 
grew tense again; and, just as it grew unbearable, the circular leaping was 
renewed. Always in these pauses the same face confronted her across the fire: 
the face of a young man in a blue jersey and a peaked cap, a young man with crisp 
dark hair and dark eyes, gay and challenging. In her daze it seemed to Hester 
that, when they came face to face, he was always on the side of the bonfire nearest 





empty packing- 


the water; and the moon rose above the farther hill as they danced, and swam 
over his shoulder, at each meeting higher and higher. 

It was all new to her and strange. The music ceased abruptly, the dancers 
unclasped their hands and fell apart, laughing and panting. And then, while 
yet she leaned against the Mayows’ doorpost, the fiddle broke out again—broke 
into a polka tune; and there, in front of her stood the young man in the blue 
jersey and peaked cap. 

He was speaking. She scarcely knew what she answered ; but, even while 
she wondered, she had taken his arm submissively. And, next, his arm was about 
her and she was dancing. She had never danced before ; but, after one or two 
broken paces, her will surrendered to his, her body and its movements ansv tred 
him docilely. She felt that his eyes were on her, but dared not look up. She saw 
nothing of the crowd. Other dancers passed and repassed like phantoms, neither 
jostling nor even touching—so well her partner steered. She grew giddy, her 


oo ' 


eee 











breath came short and fast. She would have begged for a rest, but the sense 


of his mastery weighed on her, held her dumb. Suddenly he laughed close to her 
ear, and his breath ruffled her hair. 

‘* You dance fine,” he said. ‘Shall us cross the fire ?” 
She did not understand. In her giddiness they seemed to be moving in 
a wide, empty space among many fires, nor had she an idea which was the 
real one. His arm tightened about her. 

‘“* Now!” he whispered. With a leap they whirled high and across the bonfire. 
Her feet had scarcely touched ground before they were off again to the music— 
or would have been; but, to 
her immense surprise, her 
partner had dropped on his 
knees before her and was 
clasping her about the 
ankles. She heard a shout. 
The fire had caught the edge 
of her skirt and her frock 
was burning. 

It was over in a moment. 
His arms had stifled, extin- 
guished the flame before she 
knew of her danger. Still 
kneeling, holding her fast, 
he looked up, and their eyes 
met. ‘* Take me back,” she 
murmured, swaying. He 
rose, took her arm, and she 


found herself in the Mayows’ 





doorway with Cherry at her 
side. ‘*Get away with you,” 
said Cherry, ‘“‘and leave her 
to me!” And the young 
man went. 

Cherry fell to examining 
skirt. ‘It’s 
clean ruined,” she reported ; 
“but I don’t 


matter to 


the damaged 


reckon that 
a bride. John 
Penaluna’ll not be grudg- 
ing the outfit. I must say, 
though—you quiet ones!” 
“*What have I done ?” 
“Done? Well, that’s 
good. Only danced across 
the bonfire with young Zeke 
Why, 


when that was 


Penhaligon. mother 
can mind 
every bit so good as a 
marriage before parson and 
clerk !—and not so long ago 


neither.” 


II] 


“You go _ upstairs back- 

wards,” said Cherry an hour 

later. ‘It don’t matter our 

going 
’ 

mustn’t speak a 


You undress in the 


together, only you 
word for 
ever so. 
dark, and turn each thing 
inside out as you take it off. 
Prayers? Yes, you can say 
your prayers if you like; but 
to yourself, mind. ”*Twould 
be best to say ’em_ back- 
wards, I reckon; but I never 
heard no instructions about 
prayers.” 

“And then?” 

“Why, then you go to sleep and dream of your sweetheart.” 

“Oh! is that all ?” 

“Plenty enough, 7 should think! 


but it means a lot to me, who han’t got a sweetheart yet an’ don’t know if ever I 


I dessay it don’t mean much to you; 


shall have one.” 

So the two girls solemnly mounted the stairs backwards, undressed in the 
dark, and crept into bed. But Hester could not sleep. She lay for an hour 
quite silent, motionless lest she should awake Cherry, with eyes wide open, 
staring at a ray of moonlight on the ceiling, and from that to the dimity window- 
curtains and the blind which waved ever so gently in the night breeze. All the 
while she was thinking of the dance ; and by and by she sighed. 

“ Bain’t you asleep ?” asked Cherry 
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‘Do you know what :t means, to kiss over running water?” His lips whispered it close to her ear. 





ad 
‘*Nor I. 
some devilment, I know, because Matthew Henry isn’t snoring. 


Can’t sleep a wink. It’s they children overhead: thcy’m up to 
He always snores 
when he’s asleep, and it shakes the house. I’ll ha’ gone to see, only I was 
afeard to disturb ’ee. Ill war’n’ they’m up to some maygames on the roof.” 
** Let me come with you,” said Hester. 
They rose. Hester slipped on her dressing-gown and Cherry an old 
macintosh, and they stole up the creaking stairs. 
” exclaimed Cherry, coming to a halt on the top, 
The 
children’s garret stood ajar. 
On the 
short ladder led up to a 


trap-door in the eaves, and 


**Oh, you anointed limbs! 
door of the 


landing outside a 


through the open trap-way 
a broad ray of moonlight 
streamed upon the staircase. 
“That’s mother again! 
Now I know where Amelia 
got that cold in her head. 
I’ll_ war’n’ the door hasn’t 
been locked since Tuesday!” 
She climbed the ladder, 
Hester at her heels. 
They emerged through the 


with 


trap upon a flat roof, where 
Mrs. 
spread her family “ wash ” to 


on Mondays Mayow 
dry in the harbour breezes. 
Was that 
“ ce}, ?? M4 : 
wash” now hanging in a 


a part of the 


row along the parapet ? 
No; those dusky white 
were the 


objects younger 


members of the Mayow 
family leaning over the tide- 
way, each with a stick and 
line, fishing — for 
Matthew Henry explained as 


conger, 


Cherry took him by the ear ; 
but Elizabeth Jane declared 
that, after four nights of it, 
she, for her part, limited her 
hopes to shannies. 

Cherry swept them to- 
gether, and filed them in 
through the trap in righteous 
wrath, taking her opportunity 
to box the 
“*Come’st along, Hester.” 


ears of each. 

Hester was preparing to 
follow, when she heard a 
subdued laugh. It seemed 
to come from the far side of 
the parapet, and below her 
She drew her dressing-gown 
close about her and leaned 
over. 

She looked dewn upon a 
stout spar overhanging the 
tide, and thence along a 
vessel’s deck, empty, glim- 
mering in the moonlight; 
upon mysterious coils of 
rope ; upon the dew-wet roof 
of a deck-house; upon a 
wheel twinkling with brass- 
work, and behind it a white- 
painted taffrail. Her eyes 
were travelling forward to the bowsprit again, when, close by the foremast, 
they were arrested, and she caught her breath sharply. 

There, with his naked feet on the bulwarks and one hand against the house- 
wall, in the shadow of which he leaned out-board, stood aman. His other hand 
grasped a short stick; and with it he was reaching up to the window above him— 
The window, she remembered, was open at the bottom— 
an inch or two, no more. The man slipped the end of his stick under the sash 
and prised it up quietly. Next he raised himself on tip-toe, and thrust the stick 
a foot or so through the opening; worked it siowly along the window-ledge, and 
hesitated ; then pulled with a light jerk, as an angler strikes a fish. And Hester, 


holding her breath, saw the stick withdrawn, inch by inch; and at the end of it 


her bed-room window. 


a garment— her petticoat ! 
Continued on page 22.) 
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“* How dare you!” 
The thief whipped himself about, jumped back upon deck, and stood smiling up 
at her, with the petticoat in his hand. It was the young sailor she had danced with. 


” 


“How dare you? Oh, I’d be ashamed 
‘* Midsummer Eve!” said he, and laughed. 
‘Give it up at once!” She dared not speak loudly, but felt herself trembling 
with wrath. 

“That’s not likely.” 


‘* And after the trouble I’ve taken!” 


He unhitched it from the fish hook he had spliced to 
the end of his stick. 

“*1’Il call your captain, and he ’ll make you give it up.” 

“The old man’s sleeping ashore, and won’t be down till nine in the morning. 
I’m alone here.” He stepped to the fore-halliards. ‘‘ Now I'll just hoist this up 
to the topmast head, and you’ll sce what a pretty flag it makes in the morning.” 

“Oh, please . .!” 

He turned his back and began to bend the petticoat on the halliards. 

“No, no... please... it’s cruel!” 

He could hear that she was crying softly; hesitated, and faced round again. 
“There now . . . if it teases you so. There wasn’ no harm meant. You 
shall have it back—wait a moment ! ” 

He came forward and clambered out on the bowsprit, and from the bowsprit 
to the jib-boom beneath her. She was horribly afraid he would fall, and broke off 
her thanks to whisper him to be careful, at which he laughed. Standing there, 
and holding by the fore-topmast stay, he could just reach a hand up to the 
parapet, and was lifting it, but paused. 

‘* No,” said he, ‘‘ I must have a kiss in exchange.” 

“‘ Please don’t talk like that. I thank you so much. Don’t spoil your kindness.” 

“You’ve spoilt my joke. Bend 
I swear you shall have the petticoat at once, but I won’t 


See, I can hoist myself on the stay here. 
over as far as you can. 
give it up without.” 
“IT can’t. I shall never think well of you again.” 
“Oh, yes, you will. Bend lower.” 
** Don’t!” she murmured, but had no strength to disobey. The moonlight, 
refracted from the water below, glimmered on her face as she leaned towards him. 
Do you know what it means, to 
And with 


that, as she bent, some treacherous pin gave way, and her loosely knotted hair 


“‘Lower. What queer eyes you’ve got! 


kiss over running water?” His lips whispered it close to her ear. 
fell in dark masses across his face. She heard him laugh as he kissed her in the 
tangled screen of it. 

The next moment she had snatched the bundle and sprung to her feet and 
away. But as she passed by the trap-door and hurriedly re-twisted her hair 


before descending, she heard him there, beyond the parapet, laughing still. 


IV. 


Three weeks later she married John Penaluna. They spent their honeymoon 


at home, as sober folks did in those days. John could spare no time for 
holiday-making. He had entered on his duties as master of Hall, and set with 
vigour about improving his inheritance. THis first step was to clear the long 
cliff-garden, which had been allowed to drop out of cultivation from the day 
when he had cast down his mattock there and run away to sea. It was a mere 
But he fell to work like a navvy. 


He had no money to hire extra labour, and 


wilderness now. 
He fought it single-handed. 
apparently had lost his old belief in borrowed capital, or perhaps had grown 





timid with home-keeping. A single labourer—his father’s old hind—managed 
the cows and the small farmstead. Hester superintended the dairy and the 
housework, with one small servant-maid at her beck and call. And John tackled 
the gardens, hiring a boy or two in the fruit-picking season, or to carry water in 
So they lived for two years tranquilly. As for happiness— 


It was difficult to know how much 


times of drought. 
well, happiness depends on what you expect. 
Tohn Penaluna (never a demonstrative man) had expected. 

As far as folks could judge, John and Hester were happy enough. 
day, from sunrise to sunset, he fought with Nature in his small wilderness, 
and slowly won—hewing, digging, terracing, cultivating, reclaiming plot after 
plot, and adding it to his conquests. The slope was sunny, but waterless, and 
within a year Hester could see that his whole frame stooped with the constant 
rolling of barrels and carriage of buckets and waterpots up and down the weary 
incline. It seemed to her that the hill thirsted continually ; that no sooner was 
its thirst slaked than the weeds and brambles took fresh strength and must be 
driven back with hook and hoe. A small wooden summer-house stood in the 
upper angle of the cliff-garden. John’s father had set it there twenty years 
before, and given it glazed windows; for it looked down towards the harbour’s 
mouth and the open sea beyond. Before his death the brambles grew close about 
it, and level with the roof, choking the path to it and the view from it. John had 
spent the best part of a fortnight in clearing the ground and opening up the view 
again. And here, when her housework was over, Hester usually sat on warm 
afternoons with her knitting. She could hear her husband at work on the 
terraces below; the sound of his pick and mattock mingled with the clank of 
windlasses or the tick-tack of shipwrights’ mallets, as she knitted and watched the 
smoke of the little town across the water, the knots of idlers on the quay, the 
children, lise emmets, tumbling in and out of the Mayows’ doorway, the ships 
passing out to sea, or entering the harbour and coming to their anchorage. 


Day after 
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One afternoon in midsummer week John climbed to his wife’s summer-house 
with a big cabbage-leaf in his hand, and within the cabbage-leaf a dozen straw- 
beriies. (A year or two later John’s strawberries were known for the finest in the 
neighbourhood ; and if you had called them the finest in the world, no one in 
the neighbourhood would have disputed it. But I am talking of early days, when 
their fame was still to make.) He held his offering in at the open window, 
and was saying he would step up to the house for a dish of cream; but 
stopped short. 

“Hullo!” said he ; for Hester was staring at him rigidly, as white as a ghost. 
“What ’s wrong, my dear?” He glanced about him, but saw nothing to account 
for her pallor—only the scorched hill-side, alive with the noise of grasshoppers, 
the hot air quivering above the bramble-bushes, and beyond, a line of sunlight 
across the harbour’s mouth, and a schooner with slack canvas crawling to anchor 
on the flood tide. 

” 


she explained. 
“ Stupid of me!” thought John; and going to the house, fetched not only a 


*“* You—you came upon me sudden, 


dish of cream but the tea-caddy and a kettle, which they put to boil outside the 
summer-house over a fire of dried brambles. The tea revived Hester and set her 
tongue going. ‘‘ Why, ’tis quite a picnic,” said John, and told himself privately 
that it was the happiest hour they had spent together for many a month. 

Two evenings later, on his return from St. Austell market, he happened to let 
himself in by the door of the walled garden just beneath the house, and came on a 
tall young man talking there in the dusk with his wife. 

“Why, ’tis Zeke Penhaligon! How d’ee do, my lad? Now, ’tis queer, but 
only five minutes agone I was talkin’ about ’ee with your skipper, Nummy Tangye, 
other side o’ the ferry. He says you’m goin’ up for your mate’s certificate, and 


ought to get it. Very well he spoke of ee. Why don’t Hester invite you inside ? 
Come’st ’long in to supper, my son.” 
Zeke followed them in, and this was the first of many visits. 


those naturally friendly souls (there are many in the world) who never go forth 


John was one of 


to seek friends, and to whom few friends ever come, and these by accident. 
And Hester 
would sit and listen to the pair with heightened colour, which made John wonder 


Zeke’s talk set his tongue running on his own brief Wander-jahre. 
why, as a rule, she shunned company—it did her so much good. So it grew to be 
a settled thing that whenever the Zouch-me-not entered port a knife and fork 
awaited Zeke up at Hall, and the oftener he came the pleasanter was John’s face. 


V. 


Three years passed, and i» the summer of the third year Captain Nummy Tangye, 
Captain Tangye’s baptismal 
But the 
Touch-me-not, which he had commanded for thirty-five years, happened to carry 
for figurehead a wooden Highlander holding a thistle close to his chest, and 
against his thigh a scroll with the motto, ‘ Noli Me Tangere,” and this being, in 


of the Zouch-me-nol, relinquished his command. 


name was Matthias, and Bideford, in Devon, his native town. 


popular belief, an effigy of the captain taken in the prime of life, Mr. Tangye 
cheerfully accepted the fiction with its implication of Scottish descent, and was 
known at home and in various out-of-the-way parts of the world as Nolim or 
Nummy. He even carried about a small volume of Burns in his pocket; not from 
any love of poetry, but to demonstrate, when required, that Scotsmen have their 
own notions of spelling. 

Captain Tangye owned a preponderance of shares in the Zouch-me-not, and 
had no difficulty in getting Zeke (who now held a master’s certificate) appointed 
The old man hauled ashore to a cottage with a green door and 
a brass knocker and a garden high over the water-side. In this he spent the 
most of his time with a glittering Urass telescope of unusual length, and in the 
intervals of studying the weather and the shipping, watched John Penaluna at 


to succeed him. 


work across the, harbour. 

The Zouch-me-not made two successful voyages under Zeke’s command, and 
was home again and discharging beside the Town Quay, when, one summer's day, 
as John Penaluna leaned on his pitchfork beside a heap of weeds arranged 
for burning, he glanced up and saw Captain Tangye hobbling painfully towards 
him across the slope. The old man had on his best blue cut-away coat, and 
paused now and then to wipe his brow. 

“1 take this as very friendly,” said John. 

Captain Tangye grunted. “P’rhaps ’tis, p’rhaps ’tisn’. Better wait a bit 
afore you say it.” 

‘* Stay and have a bit of dinner with me and the missus.” 

“* Dashed if I do! 

“Yes?” John, being puzzled, smiled in a meaningless way. 

** Zeke’s home agen.” 

“Yes; he was up here two evenin’s ago.” 

‘“‘He was here yesterday; he’ll be here again to-day. He comes here 
I’ve got a telescope, John Penaluna, and I sees what’s goin’ on. 


’Tis about her I came to tell ’ee.” 


too often. 
What’s more, I guess what’ll come of it. 
John stared down at the polished steel teeth of his pitchfork, glinting under 
the noon-day sun. 
“As a friend, of course,” he echoed vaguely, still with the meaningless smile 


So I warn ’ee—as a friend, of course.” 


on his face. 
“‘T b’lieve she means to be a good ’ooman; but she’s listenin’ to ’en. 
I’ve got’en a ship up to Runcorn. He sha’n’t sail the 7ouch-me-nof no more. ’Tis 


Now, 
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If he decides to take the 
Between 


a catch for ’en—a nice barqucatine, five hundred tons. 


post (and I reckon he will) he starts to-morrow at latest. this an’ then 
there’s danger, and ’tis for you to settle how to act.” 

The clock across the harbour struck noon, and this 
seemed to wake John Penaluna up. ‘ Thank ’ce,” he “T think L’ll be 
I *1I—I’ll consider of it. You’ve took me rather sudden.” 


I mean it friendly, of course.” 


A long pause followed. 
said. 
going in to dinner. 
‘Well, so long! 
“Of course. Better take the lower path; ‘tis shorter, an’ not so many stones 
in it.” 
John stared after him as he picked his way down the hill; then fell to 


rearranging his heaps of dried rubbish in an aimless manner. He had forgotten 


the dinner-hour. Something buzzed in his ears. There was no wind on the 


slope, no sound in the air. The shipwrights had ceased their hammering, and 
the harbour at his feet lay still as a lake. They were memories, perhaps, that 
buzzed so swiftly past his ears—trivial recollections by the hundred, all so little, 
and yet now immensely significant. 
“John, John!” 
It was Hester, standing at the top of the slope and calling him. He stuck 
his pitchfork in the ground, picked up his coat, and went slowly in to dinner 
Next day, by all usage, he 
have travelled in to 
but he 


breakfast that he was too busy, 


should 
market : announced at 
and would send Robert, the hind, 


in his stead. He watched his 


wife’s face as he said it. She 
certainly changed colour, and 
yet she did not seem _ dis- 
appointed. The look that sprang 





into those grey eyes of her was 
like 
not of relief, of a sudden hope 
but this 
It would 


more one of relief, or, if 


suddenly snatched at; 
was absurd, of course. 
not fit in with the situation at all. 

At dinner he said: ‘‘ You’ll 
be up in the summer-house this 
afternoon? I shouldn’t wonder 
if Zeke comes to say good-bye. 
Tangye says he’ve got the offer 
of a new berth, up to Runcorn.” 

“Ves, I know.” 

If she wished, or struggled, 
to say more, he did not seem to 
from his 


observe it, but rose 


chair, stooped and kissed her 
on the forehead, and _ resolutely 
marched out to his garden. He 
worked that afternoon in a small 
patch which commanded a view 
of the ferry and also of the road 
leading up to Hall: and, at half- 
past three, or a few minutes later, 
dropped his spade and _ strolled 
down to the edge of his property, a 
low cliff overhanging the ferry-slip. 

** Hullo, Zeke!” 

Zeke, as he stepped out of 
the ferry-boat, looked up with 
face. 


some confusion on _ his 


He wore his best suit, with a bunch of sweet-william in his button-hole. 


“Come to bid us good-bye, 1 s’pose. We’ve heard of your luck. Here, 


scramble up this way if you can manage, and shake hands on your fortune.” 
Zeke obeyed. 


one in spite of a light westerly breeze. 


The climb seemed to fluster him; but the afternoon was a hot 
The two men moved side by side across 
the garden-slope, and as they did so John caught sight of a twinkle of sunshine 
on Captain Tangye’s brass telescope across the harbour. 

They paused beside one of the heaps of rubbish. 
you, Zeke.” 


** Ay, pretty fair.” 


“This is a fine thing for 


“‘] s’pose we sha’n’t be seein’ much of you rtow. "Tis like an end of old 


’ 


times. I reckoned we’d have a pipe together afore partin’.” John pulled out a 


stumpy clay and filled it. ‘ Got a match about you ?” 
Zeke passed him one, and he struck it on his boot. ‘‘ There, now,” he went 
on, “‘ I meant to set a light to these here heaps of rubbish this afternoon, and now 
I’ve come out without my matches.” He waited for the sulphur to finish 
bubbling, and then began to puff. 

Zeke handed him half-a-dozen matches. 

“‘T dunno how many ’twill take,” said John. ‘ S’pose we go round together 


*Twon’t take us quarter of an hour, an’ we can talk by the way.” 


and light up. 
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He found Hester knitting there as usual, and put the telegram into her hands. 
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Ten minutes later, Captain Tangye, across the harbour, shut his telescope 
with an angry snap. The smoke of five-and-twenty bonfires crawled up the 
hillside and completely hid John Penaluna’s garden—hid the two figures standing 
there, hid the little summer-house at the top of the slope. It was enough to make 
a man swear, and Captain Tangye swore. 
John Penaluna drew a long breath. 
“Well, good-bye and bless ’ee, Zeke. Hester’s up in the summer-house. | 
won’t go up with ’ee; my back's too stiff. Go an’ make your adoos to her; she’s 
cleverer than I be, and maybe will tell ’ee what we’ve both got in our minds.” 
This was the third rash thing that John Penaluna did. 
He watched Zeke up the hill, till the smoke hid him. 
** Shall I find her, when I step home this evening ? 
And he did. 


red. 


Then he picked up his 


spade. Please God, yes.’ 


She was there by the supper-table waiting for him. Her eyes 

were John pretended to have dropped something, and went back for a 

moment to look for it. When he returned, neither spoke. 
VI. 


Years passed —many years. Their life ran on in its old groove. 


John toiled from early morning to sunset, as before—and yet not quite 
dif- 


Tangye 


as before. ‘There was a 


erence, and Captain 
would, no doubt, have perceived 
Death 


him in an 


it long before had not 


one day come on 


east wind and closed his ac- 


tivities with a snap, much as 


he had so _ often closed his 
telescope. 

For a year or two after 
Zeke’s departure, John went on 
garden - bounds, 
Then 


followed four or five years during 


enlarging his 


though more languidly. 


which his conquests seemed to 


stand still. And then, little by 
little, the brambles and wild 
growth rallied. Perhaps — who 


knows ?—the assaulted wilderness 
had found its Joan of Arc. At 
any rate, it stood up to him at 
length, and pressed in upon him, 
back. 


year, on one excuse 


and drove him Year by 
or another, 


an outpost, a foot or two, would 


be abandoned and left to be 
reclaimed by the weeds. ‘They 
were the assailants now. And 
there came a time when _ they 


had him at bay, a beaten man, 


in a patch of not more than 
fifty square feet, the centre 
of his former domain. ‘* Time, 


not Corydon,” had conquered 


him. 

He was working here one 
afternoon when a boy came up 
the lower path from the ferry, 


and put a telegram into his 


He 
thought for a while, and turned 
choked it 


hands. read it over, 


to climb the old track towards the summer-house, but brambles 
completely, and he had to fetch a circuit and strike. the grass walk at the head 
of the slope. 

He had not entered the summer-house for years, but he found Hester knitting 
there as usual, and put the telegram into her hands. 

“ Zeke is drowned.” He paused and added—he could not help it—* You'll 
not need to be looking out to sea any more.” 

Hester made as if to answer him, but rose instead and laid a hand on his 
It was a thin hand, and roughened with housework. With the other 


turned. 


breast. 
she pointed to where the view had lain seaward. He 
The brambles hid it, and must have hidden it for many 


There was 
no longer any view. 
years. 

“Then what have you been thinkin’ of all these days 7” 
Her eyes filled ; but she managed to say, “‘Of you, John.” 
“It’s with you as with me. The weeds have us, every side, each in our 


corner.” He looked at his hands, and with sudden resolution turned and 


left her. 
‘Where are you going ?” 
“To fetch a hook. 
name ’s not John Penaluna.” 


I'll have that view open again before nightfall, or my 
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AT THE SPRING. 
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RS. LEVERMORE earried her own eggs and butter to market ; that is 

to say, she went to the market town in the carrier’s van with her laden 

baskets on her knees and under the seat, and being a woman of frugal habits, 
walked home—which saved sixpence—with an empty basket on each arm. 

The distance was eight miles; but Mrs. Levermore was a strong and lusty 
woman in the prime of life, and thought it well worth the sixpence saved to walk 
eight miles. 

She was a woman of florid complexion, comely, plump, and well knit; she 


had black hair, very smooth, drawn back and plastered with oil that reeked of 


bergamot. Mrs. Levermore was a widow, and a widow with a daughter aged 
twenty. Yet she hardly looked it; she did not, assuredly, feel it. 

On a certain Saturday evening, after market, in summer, when the silver 
twilight bathed the landscape, and there was no blackness anywhere, only a 
pleasing vagueness in outline and mystery in shadow, Mrs. Levermore was 
walking homewards after having disposed of her eggs and butter at market. 

The road was hilly, and she went down the slopes rapidly, but slowly, more 
slowly than was perhaps consistent, up the hills. 

‘*T think I hear’n,” said the widow. 

And through the balmy summer night air could be heard the trot of a 
horse and the rattle of a loose wheel. 


Then Mrs. Levermore slowed her pace. 
warm,” she said, ‘“‘and it were a bustle in the 


Presently she sat down in the hedge. 

“The evening be that 
market —it takes it out of one, bargaining for an extra penny per pound, 
that it do.” 

Such is human nature. 
Mrs. Levermore delay in the hedge. 
deceive themselves. 

“That there ’oss o’ Trenneman’s walks prodigious slow up the hill,” said 


It was not the heat, it was not weariness that made 
But most people like to play tricks with and 


the widow. 
The trot ceased, and now could be heard the pacing of the steed as it 


mounted the ascent. 

Mrs. Levermore waited a few minutes, then took up her baskets, one on 
each arm, and walked forward, slowly, in the middle of the road. 

The horse walked also slowly, the widow slower; consequently, before the 
top of the hill was reached the beast and the trap it drew had caught up 


Mrs. Levermore. As she maintained her position 1 1e centre of the roa 1¢ 
Mrs. I As she maintained her ition in th ntre of tl 1, tl 


driver was obliged to shout, ‘‘ Hullo, Missus |” 

“Dear! dear! dear!” exclaimed the widow. 
Bless my life! I was that wrapped up in my reckonings of the butter and eggs that 
I didn’t hear you. And I’m a bit tired, I be; the evening is warm.” 

“Will you have a lift ?” 

“ If not incommoding you.” 

‘‘Not a bit—there is a place beside me. 


“Ts that you, Mr. Trenneman ? 


Put your baskets there, Ma’am. 


That will do. D’ye want a hand ?” 
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“Not I, Mr. Trenneman. Not so old asthat. I can walk from town, and I 


hope climb up into a trap unassisted.” 

So she had a lift 

Was that what she aimed at ? 

Certainly, a lift ; but was that all ? 

“Well now, Mr. Trenneman,” said the widow, “it is very good and kind of 
a bit done. You see, twenty-one eggs to a shilling— well, 


you. I was feelin’ 


really, it isn’t worth carrying them into market. And the van costs a shilling.” 
‘*T am surprised you walk back.” 
** Well, Mr. Thomas Trenneman; you see sixpence is sixpence, and one may 
as well save that.” 
“Yes, but shoe-leather is brown paper, and costs—as if it were leather.” 
“That is true; but I have my boots from Baker, and I can trust him for real 
None of your ready-made rubbish ! ” 
And you—you’re warm enough to afford a cob 


leather. 
** Nevertheless it wears out. 
and market cart.” 
“You see, Mr. Thomas, keepin’ a cob means havin’ a young fellow about, 
and nowadays young girls are that skittish and unthoughtful that there ’s no saying 
but my Rose might take a silly fancy to him, or he become a nuisance by aspiring 


to her. So, thinking it well over, I considered it best not to have a cob, and so— 


not a boy about the premises.” 

“That is like my situation,” observed the man Trenneman, a farmer, well- 
to-do, well built, ripe to richness, and—a widower. ‘I can’t get a proper dairy- 
maid to do the butter. Since my missus died all has gone to sixes and sevens. 
There is my young Tom—I want him to better himself, and so I don’t like to have 
a clean, pretty young wench into the farm to make my butter; and I have to 


engage a middle-aged woman. I’m afraid lest young Tom should get to fancy 


any dairymaid I had fresh and rosy and pleasant. 
‘*I1 know your butter does not sell well, Thomas. 


That would never do.” 
Always a penny a pound 
less than mine.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Veale—that’s my housekecper—has a warm hand, and for butter 
it must be cool.” 

“That is true, Tom. 
Always is so—and I can make butter like no one else.” 


Now my hand—just you feel it—is cool and sweet. 


**T reckon it is so.” 

‘* But a cold hand means a warm heart,” said the widow. 

‘** So folks tell; I have never tried,” answered Trenneman shortly. 
“IT hope I’m not incommoding you,” said the widow. 

“Not at all. But you’re ray-ther close.” 


“It is the bar of the side cuts me,” complained Mrs. Levermore. ‘ But I’m 


terrible sorry.” 
Then ensued a little pause. The hill had been surmounted ; now the horse 


was trotting down hill. 
“* How about your eggs ?” asked the widow. 
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“There, now, is another trouble,” said the widower. “Mrs. Veale don’t 
properly understand poultry. The hens lay about in all the most unlikely 
places, and she don’t find them till there’s chickens inside, and then at market 
folk won’t buy my eggs; they say there is no trusting them. It is as bad with 
my spring chicken. Mrs. Veale says there’s something in the ground or they 
have been overlooked [bewitched]. They died off fast with pip and gapes in the 
spring, and I have not made the cost of their meals in pullets taken to market.” 
“You see, my dear Tom, it ain’t her own as she cares for. She does ber 
business anyhow, and takes no proper interest in it. It is a very different thing 
with a woman who owns poultry to one who is hired to look after another man’s 
fowls.” 
*“* That may be so.” 
I’ve nigh made my rent on my eggs and spring 


“It zs so. Now look at me. 
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“And then, Tom dear, I doubt but Mrs. -Veale has a liquorish eye on you.” 

‘“* Perhaps so; but she won’t catch me.” 

And 
Get a suitable wife, and then Mrs. Veale and dairymaids and all 


“That’s right. But people do and will talk. You can’t prevent them. 
it is unpleasant. 
the whole pass’l o’ womenkind servants can’t worrit you no more. Your wife will 
mind them while you’re mindin’ thé cattle.” 

“Mrs. Levermore,” said the farmer, dropping into a confidential tone, 
Su Fue > » = . ay 7 ; i i 
“you've only spoken out what lay in my mind, and have given voice to 
common-sense.” 

‘So you don’t take it amiss ?” 

“I take it kindly, and I intend to act on your advice.” 

“You do?” 


“ Yes—and would you mind easin’ off a bit, you nips my side so tight I can’t 
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Before the top of the hill was reached, 


chicken: mine thrive, why not yours? My butter sells at once, and for a better 


price than any in the market. For why? Because it is my own.” 
‘* But there are others in the market who sell their own poultry.” 
“ Yes. Some knows the 


ways of layin’ hens, and others never learn. 


But then, you see, there are women and women. 
Some have hot hands, and they ’ll 
never make butter; and some have hands always fresh and cool—but warm hearts.” 

“You think so?” 

“I’m sure certain. I will tell you what it is. 
always been neighbours, and never had a cross word the one from the other, but 
a helpin’ hand when needed. You won’t mind my speakin’ and givin’ a word of 
counsel ; but I do think, dear Tom, as it is high time for you to be lookin’ out for 
a new missus. Bless her soul! I did love your late one, and I was at the 
layin’ out, and it was beautiful. But as Scriptur’ saith, ‘Don’t be weighed 
It ain’t good for a man—and especially a farmer— 


We are old friends; have 


down wi’ overmuch sorrow.’ 
to be alone.” 
“T won’t say you are not right.” 


the trap had caught up Mrs. Levermore. 


well work my arm and the reins? Yes, I do; and what is more I cannot take a 


missus without your consent.” 

** Indeed !” 

“Yes; I looks to you to speak the word as will make me a happy man, and 
my fowls lay proper, and butter sell a penny a pound dearer.” 

“Oh, Tom! dearest Tom, you 4zow you can rely on me. I will readily agree 
to anything you ask.” 

“T can count on your promise ?” 

“ Certain.” 

“ Then I'll take Rose, your daughter.” 

Mrs. Levermore moved in her seat away from the farmer. She did not speak 


ie , : desk a 
for a while. When she did, it was in a constrained tone. Ain’t there a terrible 


disparity in ages, dear ?” 

“Qh, that don’t matter. It is always well to have a husband ray-ther older 
than the wife, then she looks up to him.” 

“ But the disparity is so great. You are older than I am. 





i 


' 


“Well, what of that? I’m fresh and hale, and have not a grey hair in my 


head. Bless me! I’m in my prime.” 
“* Why—your son is one-and-twenty.” 
“I married early. Beside—your Rose has a little money, some few hundreds 
by her father.” 
“Only a very few hundreds, hardly worth mentioning.” 
“Well, well, 1am a warm man. It were a pity if those hundreds were lost.” 
“Why should they be lost ?” 
“IT mean—if they did not get into my hands.” 
The widow sat glum, and looked before her at the ears of the horse. 
“‘Now, Mrs. Levermore,” pursued the farmer, ‘I don’t want the happiness 
to be all on one side.” 

**T don’t think it would be all on one side,’ 


young chit of an unfledged hussy like Rose may not be so supremely happy in 


’ 


retorted the widow sharply. “A 


” 


having an old man—— 
“TI did 


“Then what did you 


not mean that, Mrs. Levermore,” said the farmer. 


mean, pray, Mr. Trenne- 
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but one wide low window filled in with fine wire gauze. The door has also 


such an opening, filled in the same way, so that a draught constantly breathes 
through the dairy, and no fly can enter. Cool, sweet, scrupulously clean, 
and always in artificial twilight, the dairy ever is. On the slate table stand tin 
pans, scoured till they shine like silver, and in these is the milk in its various 
stages down to rich clouted cream. To produce this a pan has to be set, contain- 
ing milk that has stood in the cool for a certain time, over a slow fire in a close 
range. Formerly the milk was set above charcoal, and in old farm-houses 
is to be seen in the wall of the kitchen a recess, like a holy-water stoup, in which 
the charcoal was placed, glowing, and the pan over it. But now the milk-pan is 
set on the hot plate of a stove, and there it remains till the ring of the pan-bottom 
repeats itself in the forming richness above. When the dairy-woman sees this 
circle on the surface, then at once she removes the pan and places it on a cold 
slab, and allows it to chill. The result is the formation of that unsurpassed 
product, that concentration of richness, Devonshire cream. 

In the West Country there is no churning of butter. All butter is made by 
hand. The hand is main- 
tained cool in fresh water 


from the so-called Butter 





man ?” 

“T meant that you 
have not heard me out. 
My boy, young Tom, 
comes in for his mother’s 
money, a few hundreds, 
and I shouldn’t like him 
to throw it away by marry- 
ing a giddy gal, a young 
thing as don’t know the 
vally of money, and dresses 
herself like a peacock, and 
plays the pianner, and 
speaks parley-voo. I want 
to settle him with a 
sensible woman, as can 
look after his clothes and 
poultry and butter, and 
make him generally con- 
tent and happy in that 
callin’ of life in which it 
has pleased Providence to 
place him. And—lI have 
thought, what do you say 
to taking young Tom ? 
That is, if the disparity be 
not too great.” 

“Oh, disparity,” said 
the widow depreciatingly. 
“*T don’t call that disparity, 
for it is always wise and 
reasonable that a young 
man should take a wife a 
little doity mite older than 
himself ; then she keeps 


him steady, and is the 





making of him.” 
“Yes, but consider, 
Rose is 


your daughter 


twenty.” 


4 s 
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Well, sometimes an old 
Holy Well turned to such 
practical purposes; and 
the cream is stirred with 
the hand, in one direction, 
till the butter forms. Then 
salt is put into it, some- 
times a little Turmeric to 
give it a yellow tinge, but 
this is not necessary where 
there are Guernsey cows 
on the farm yielding milk. 

The butter is then put 
on pure clean cloths, and 
is kept either in the 
butter-well on a shelf or 
in the dairy. 

And just as the dairy 
has an atmosphere of fresh- 
ness, sweetness, and purity, 
so is it with the dairymaid. 
She must be sweet and 
fresh and clean to scru- 
pulosity, or she very soon 
ceases to be a dairymaid. 

Now towards evening 
on that same market-day, 
the wind sprang up and 
blew from the north-east, 
and with it the close 
warm atmosphere  dis- 
persed that had hung over 
the land, and veiled it in 
an impalpable haze. 

At once Rose Lever- 
more knew that the con- 
ditions for butter-making 
were favourable, and she 
proceeded to the well to 
fulfil her 





mother’s in- 








“TI married cruel 
young, too young, a thou- 
sand times too young,” 
explained Mrs. Levermore. ‘See, I haven't turned a hair, and I thinks nothing 
of walking from market, and trip it like a girl.” 
§ , s 

“Very well, it’s agreed, is it ?” 

“‘ Certainly ; you take Rose.” 

“And you young Tom. 

** But.” said Mrs. Leve » 66a , » . 7” 

ut,” said Mrs. Levermore, “ can you answer for him ? 

My will is his will. As 


‘Of course I can. Butter don’t melt in his mouth. 


to Rose, I don’t ax. Of course, she'll appreciate the honour.” 
* * * * * cs 

And now, whilst the parents are jogging from market, let us look at the little 
farm of Widow Levermore and her Rose, who was left behind. 

The weather had been warm, and for some reason unaccountable to dairy- 
women, the butter had refused to be made on the morning of market-day. 

Before leaving for town in the carrier's van, Mrs. Levermore had told her 
daughter to wait till evening and see if conditions were altered, when, the second 
milking over, she was to proceed to make the butter. 

A West Country dairy is something worth seeing. It consists of a long apart- 
ment, with a slate floor and a table or shelf of slate slabs running along the 


walls, supported by built-up stands. The dairy has a north aspect, and it has 


“JZ want to speak with you, Rose,” said the lad. 


junctions. 

This well occupied a 
pretty dip in the hillside, with gnarled and stunted oak above it. The spring 
was unfailing and ice-cold, but somewhat hard. Her mother never employed 
it for tea, but declared that it was sovereign for butter. 
doorway. 


The well was a little 
building with a roof of slates and an arched The spring rose 
bubbling in the floor, and overflowed in a rill under the slab which formed 
the threshold of the little structure. There was a recess in the wall at the 
back, and the parson maintained that the well had at one time been esteemed 
holy, and that the image of a saint had occupied this niche. 

It is my opinion that the ancient British saints were as choice in their 
selection of springs of water, near which to settle, as are we, their degenerate 
descendants, in our selection of a vintage port, or a tap of good ale. 

Rose was at the well, in the delicious cool of sundown, with the murmuring 
water rising and lapping the sides of the basin, then gurgling away under 
the sill of the door; she had on her pink cotton gown and white apron that 
covered her bosom and was pinned at the shoulders. She had turned up her 
sleeves above the elbows, displaying beautifully moulded white arms, and the 
pretty, dimpled, rosy elbows as well. 

Then she looked around. She heard something beside the mutter of the 
spring ; and a shade, moreover, fell over her at her work. 
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‘She saw what caused the noise and cast the shadow. It was young Tom 


Trenneman who had come there; and having seen, she scemed inclined to 


listen. He had plucked a tall head of foxglove, and with it he was wafting 
the flies away. 


“IT want to speak with you, Rose, 


” 


said the lad. 
‘Well, speak away, but I must mind the butter.’ 
** You will listen to me ?” 

‘Ves, as far as I can. What is it all about 7’ 

“It is all about my father.” 

‘*Can't he take care of himself ?” 

“That I don’t know. I’ve read in books that women are designin’ creeters, 
and I ain’t easy in my mind about him. There is Mrs. Veale, to our place, as 
crafty and schemin’ as an old witch!” 

** But she is not old—not so very.” 

“That’s the worst of it. She is trying to trap my father; she ’s layin’ a 
net for him, and he is that simple and confidin’ that she'll snap the net 
on him afore he knows where he is. I’ve tried to hint it to him not to trust 
her, but, Lor! he thinks I’m alludin’ to the chickings. He don’t see, he is 


that innocent. But there is everyone else sees it fast enough. She has made 


up her mind to be Mrs. ‘Trenneman, and there ‘ll be no withstandin’ her— 


not wi’ him such an innocent as he is. He, poor old chap, took on so 
at my mother’s death; he ’ll never forget her—never think on another, and 
there! a clever and wicked woman will just shut her hands on him”—he 
clapped his palms on a fly, but it eluded him—‘‘I was goin’ to say ‘as I ketch 
this bluebottle,’ but I wasn’t smart enough. You see, I’m not a woman. 
She'll do it.” 

**What can I do to help you—or your father? I say, young Tom, do y’ look 
” 


It’s comin’ now—rare, ain’t it ? 
““Can’t you speak to your mother, 


at the butter now. 
** What can you do? 


repeated the lad. 
and get her to open father’s eyes? It don’t do for me—a son—to speak too 
plain. Old people get just like children—like new-born babes, and don’t see the 
wickedness there is in the world, and think no more o’ marryin’ and giving in 
marriage than the angels in heaven.” 


’ 


“That’s true,” responded Rose. ‘‘ That’s like my mother. I don’t fancy 
the thought of getting a second husband ever crossed her mind, she was that 
wrapped up in my father, and she’s so happy in her widowed state. And what is 
more, she thinks so little of marriage that I reckon she hasn’t ever given a thought 
to me—that some time I may——’” 

“These old folks want their eyes opening, like puppies and kittens,” said 
young Tom. “If you take little dogs as is only a few days old, they don’t see; 


but chuck ’em into the water to drown ’em, and with the shock they open ’em fast 
enough.” 
‘* But what can we do?” 
** Give ’em a shock, say 1.” 
** But how ? 
“That is what I’ve been considering. 


” 


I will not stand it to have Mrs. Veale 


go wormin’ herself into bein’ my mother and managin’ father and the farm. 


She ’ll do it, and do it inevitable, unless we countermine her.” 

** But how can we do that ?” 

‘** We must put someone in the farm with authority to kick her out.” 

**I do not see how that is to be managed.” 

“Can’t we get your mother to take father? My stars! She ’d_ blaze 
away at Mrs. Veale. I heard David Beach 
she gave it him! Now, if she can do that to a man, how much more will 
she do it to one of her own sect. ‘That’s what they call at school a rule-o’-three 


her jawin’ old once, and 


sum,” 

“No, young Tom,” said Rose, after she had rolled the butter into beautiful 
lumps of one pound. ‘ No, it is no good. It would hurt mother’s feelin’s cruel 
to mention it. She has got like as an altar set up and a throne in her heart all 
to father, whom she loved so cruel fondly that I reckon she could not think of 
It would be like stabbing her to the heart to mention such a 


And I can’t do it—I couldn’t for the life of me. She’d never for- 


another man. 
thing to her. 
give me.” 

“Then you think it’s no go?” 

“None at all.” 

Young Tom heaved a sigh. 

“Well, I did think we might have opened his eyes by making him marry 
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Will you 


again, but as that won’t do, then I’ve another plan as an eye-opener. 
help me 7” 

“If I can.” 

“Oh, I can’t do it without you. You and I must have our banns put in, and 
be married right off on end. ‘Then you will come into father’s farm, and we will 
kick Mrs. Veale out. 


‘Lor! young Tom, what an idea! 


I1°l] back you up in it.” 


‘For father’s sake something must be done.” 
‘** Well, we can think about it.” 
‘** There's no time to be lost. If Mrs. Veale gets wind of it, she’ll draw her 
at once. We must look peart over it.” 

“*What would mother say ?” 

It'll do hera sight o’ 


“T wouldn’t ax her. I’d just take her by surprise. 


good. These dear old innocents want a little surprising to make them know 
the world.” 

“Well,” said Rose, ‘I don’t mind. It is all done in a good cause. But 
when do you think of it?” 

““Atonce. I’ll go off to the passon now, and have the banns put in. My 
stars! When to-morrow they hear you and me thrown out o’ the pulpit [a local 
expression |, won’t they only sit up on end and cock their ears ! ” 

** But they may forbid the banns, and that would shame me.” 

“They will not do that. 


They will be too surprised to speak. ’Twill do ’em 


oceans of good. A reg’lar pick-me-up.” 


* * * * * % 


Now before Mrs. Levermore descended from the trap of Farmer Trenneman, 
said she to him: ‘‘ When do you propose to speak of the matter in hand to young 
Tom ?” 

‘** Not to night. 
corn-bin on a mouse some day next week. 


Leave itto me. I’ll come down on him like the lid of a 


And you will speak of the other little 


” 


matter to Rose ? 
I’}l just turn it about in my head and see the best way 


I’ll speak 


“Yes, not to-night. 
to do it. She’s good-natured enough, but is stubborn somctimes. 
during the week and settle all for you.” 


* oe * * * * 


Both as churchwarden, and Mrs. Levermore, as 


widow of a late churchwarlen, were regular attendants at church on the Sunday 


Farmer ‘Trenneman, 
mornings. 

Now, on the followed the 
Trenneman and Mrs. Levermore had returned part way together, both were in 


Sunday that Saturday market from which 


their places ; so also were the young people. 

Immediately after the Second Lesson, the organ was wont to strike up 
* When, however, banns were to be called, a slip of 
When 


such a slip travelled down the church, the congregation awaited an announcement 


the prelude to the ‘ Jubilate.’ 
paper was sent down to the organist at the west end to desire a pause. 


with breathless interest. 

Such a slip had travelled west this morning, and after the Second Lesson 
there ensued the pause. Then the Rector stood up and said— 

*T publish the Banns of Marriage between Thomas ‘Trenneman the younger, 
bachelor, of this parish, and Rose Levermore, spinster, also of this parish. If any 
of you know any just cause or impediment why these persons should not be joined 
together in Holy Matrimony, ye are now to declare it. This is the First Time 
of Asking.” 

Then tum-te-tum-tum-tum went the 
Trenneman, senior, or Mrs. Levermore had recovered from their surprise, the 


organ, and before either Thomas 


congregation, led by the choir, were singing ‘‘ O be joyful.” 
When service was over, Mr. Trenneman started to walk 
Before he had got into the lane he saw her 


home, but Mrs. 


Levermore had started earlier. 
awaiting him. He slackened his pace, and hesitated whether to go on or go back. 
But, bracing himself, he pushed forward. 

She hooked herself on to his arm. ‘ Tom, they have been too quick for us.” 
“Yes; they’ve stolen a march on us.” 
“IT think we two had best, as matters stand, make it up between us and 


follow 
“Jove!” exclaimed the farmer, interrupting her; “I’ve left my prayer-book 
As to what you’ve said—lI’ll think of it, 


in church. Go on, don’t’ wait for me. 


I ‘ll think of it—don’t mind me.” 
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E. was such a large, strong man that, when he first set foot in the tittle 

parallelogram I called my garden, it seemed to shrink to half its size and 
become preposterous. But I noticed at the same time that he was holding in the 
open palm of his huge hand the roots of a violet with such infinite tenderness 
and delicacy that I would have engaged him as my gardener on the spot. But 
this could not be, as he was already the proud proprietor of a market garden and 
nursery on the outskirts of the suburban Californian town where I lived. He 
would, however, come for two days in the week, stock and look after my garden, 
His 


name was “ Riitli,” which I presumed to be German, but which my neighbours 


and impart to my urban intellect such horticultural hints as were necessary. 


rendered as ‘“ Rootleigh,” possibly from some vague connection with his 
occupation. His own knowledge of English was oral and phonetic. I have a 


delightful recollection of a bill of his in which I was charged for “fioletz,’ 


’ with 
the vague addition of “ maine cains.” Subsequent explanation proved it to be 
“many kinds.” 

Nevertheless, my little garden bourgeoned and blossomed under his large, 
protecting hand. I became accustomed to walk around his feet respectfully when 
they blocked the tiny paths, and to expect the total eclipse of that garden-bed 
on which he worked, by his huge bulk. For the tiniest and most reluctant 
rootlet seemed to respond to his caressing paternal touch; it was a pretty sight 
to see his huge fingers tying up some slender stalk to its stick with the smallest 
thread, and he had a reverent way of laying a bulb or seed in the ground, and then 
gently shaping and smoothing a small mound over it, which made the little 
Much of 


this gentleness may have been that apology for his great strength, common with 


inscription on the stick above more like an affecting epitaph than ever. 


large men; but his face was distinctly amiable, and his very light blue eyes were at 
times wistful and dog-like in their kindliness. I was soon to learn, however, that 
placability was not entirely his nature. 

The garden was part of a fifty vara lot of land, on which I was simultaneously 
But the garden was finished before the house was, through 
certain circumstances very characteristic of that epoch and civilisation. I had 
purchased the Spanish title, the only /ega/ one, to the land, which, however, had 
But he had been unable to hold that posses- 


erecting a house. 


been in fossession of a “ squatter.” 
another kind of squatter who had entered upon it 
Neither having legal 





sion against a “ jumper’ 
covertly, fenced it in, and marked it out in building sites. 
rights, they could not invoke the law; the last man held possession. There 
was no doubt that in due course of litigation and time both these ingenuous 
gentlemen would have been dispossessed in favour of the real owner—myself— 
but that course would be a protracted one. Following the usual custom of the 
locality, I paid a certain sum to the jumper to yield up peaceably As possession of 
the land, and began to build upon it. It might be reasonably supposed that the 
question was settled. But it was not. 


morning, I was called out of my editorial sanctum by a pallid painter, looking 


The house was nearly finished when, one 


even more white-leaded than usual, who informed me that my house was in the 
The entry had been made peaceably during the 
When they returned, they had 


possession of five armed men! 
painters’ absence to dinner under a wayside tree. 
found their pots and brushes in the road, and an intimation from the windows that 
their re-entrance would be forcibly resisted as a trespass. 

I honestly believe that Riitli was more concerned than myself over this 


dispossession. While he loyally believed that I would get back my property, he 
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was dreadfully grieved over the inevitable damage that would be aone to the 
garden during this interval of neglect and carelessness. I even think he would 
have made a truce with my enemies, if they would only have let him look after 
his beloved plants. As it was, he kept a passing but melancholy surveillance of 
them, and was indeed a better spy of the actions of the intruders than any I could 
have employed. One day, to my astonishment, he brought me a moss-rose bud 
from a bush which had been trained against a column of the verandah. It 
appeared that he had called—from over the fence—the attention of one .of the 
men to the neglected condition of the plant, and had obtained permission to 
‘“* come in and tie it up.” The men, being merely hirelings of the chief squatter, 
had no personal feeling, and I was not therefore surprised to hear that they 
presently allowed Riitli to come in occasionally and look after his precious “ slips.” 
If they had any suspicions of his great strength, it was probably offset by his 
peaceful avocation and his bland, childlike face. Meantime, I had begun the 
usual useless legal proceeding, but had also engaged a few rascals of my own to be 
ready to take advantage of any want of vigilance on the part of my adversaries. I 
never thought of Riitli in that connection any more than they had. 

A few Sundays later I was sitting in the little tea-arbour of Riitli’s nursery, 
peacefully smoking with him. Presently he took his long china-bowled pipe from 
his mouth, and, looking at me blandly over his yellow moustache, said— 

** You vonts sometimes to go in dot house—eh ?” 

I said, ‘ Decidedly.” 

** Mit a revolver, and keep dot house dose men out ?” 
“vert” 


“Vell! 


** Sunday ? 


I put you in dot house to-day!” 


” 


“Shoost so! It is a goot day! On der  ntay dee men vill out go to valk 


mit demselluffs, and visky trinken. Zwo”—holding up two gigantic fingers, 
apparently only a shade or two smaller than his destined victims —* stay dere. 
Dose I lift de fence over.” 

I hastened to inform him that any violence attempted against the parties 
while in possession—-although that possession was illegal—would, by a fatuity of 
the law, land him in the county jail! I said I would not hear of it! 
‘** But suppose dere vos no fiolence ? Suppose dose men vos villin, eh ? 
How vos dot for high ?” 

** 1 don’t understand.” 

“So! 


Dot is better. 


your men to coom dot house afount at halluff past dree. 


You shall of understand ! Go away now and dell 
But vou coom, mit 
yourselluff alone—shoost as if you vos spasieren gehen—for a valk—by dat fence 
at dree! Ven you shall dot front door vide open see, go in, and dere you vos! 
You vill der rest leef to me!” 

It was in vain that I begged Riitli to divulge his plan, and pointed out again 
the danger of his technically breaking the law. But he was firm—assuring me 
that I, myself, would be a witness that no assault would be made. I looked into 
his clear, good-humoured eyes, and assented. I had a burning desire to right my 
wrongs—but I think I also had considerable curiosity. 

I passed a miserable quarter of an hour after I had warned my partisans, 
and then walked alone slowly down the broad leafy street towards the scene 
of contest. I have a very vivid recollection of my conflicting emotions. | 
did not believe that'I would be killed; I had no distinct intention of killing any 
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of my adversaries ; but I had some considerable concern for my loyal friend Riitli, 
whom I foresaw might be in some peril from the revolver in my unpractised hand. 
If I could only avoid shooting Aim, | would be satisfied. I remember that the 
bells were ringing for church—a church of which my enemy, the chief squatter, 
was a deacon in good standing—and I felt guiltily conscious of my revolver in 
my hip-pocket, as two or three church-goers passed me with their hymn-books in 
their hands. 1 walked leisurely, so as not to attract attention, and to appear 
at the exact time—a not very easy task in my youthful excitement. At last I 
reached the front gate with a beating heart. There was no one on the high 
verandah—which occupied three sides of the low one-storied house—nor in the 
But the 1 softly passed through the 
gate, darted up the verandah and into the house. 
hall and bare deserted rooms, still smelling of paint, showed me it was empty, 


garden before it. front-door was open; 


A single glance around the 


and with my pistol in one hand and the other on the lock of the door, I stood 
inside, ready to bolt it against anyone but Ritli. But where was he ? 

The sound of laughter and a noise like skylarking came from the rear of the 
house and the back yard. Then I suddenly heard Riitli’s heavy tread on the 
verandah, but it was slow, deliberate, and so exaggerated in its weight that the 
beheld an 


whole house seemed to shake with it. Then from the window I 


extraordinary sight! It was Riitli, swaying from side to side, but steadily carrying 
with outstretched arms two of the squatter party—his hands tightly grasping their 
collars. Yet I believe his touch was as gentle as with the violets. His face was 
preternaturally grave —theirs, to my intense astonishment, while they hung passive 
from his arms, wore that fatuous, imbecile smile seen on the faces of those who 
lend themselves to tricks of acrobats and strong men in the arena. He slowly 
traversed the whole length of one side of the house, walked down the steps to the 
gate, and then gravely deposited them ou/s.de. I heard him say, ‘ Dot vins der 
pet, ain’t it!” and immediately after the sharp click of the gate-latch. 

Without understanding a thing that had happened, I rightly conceived this 
was the cue for my appearance with my revolver at the front door. As I opened 
it I still heard the sound of laughter, which, however, instantly stopped at a 
sentence from Riitli, which I could not hear. ‘There was an oath, the momentary 
apparition of two furious and indignant faces over the fence; but these, however, 
seemed to be instantly extinguished and put down by the enormous palms of Riitli 
clapped upon their heads. There was a pause, and then Riitli turned around and 
quietly joined me in the doorway. But the gate was not again opened until the 
arrival of my partisans, when the house was clearly in my possession. 

Safe inside with the door bolted I turned eagerly to Riitli for an explanation. 
It then appeared that during his occasional visits to the garden, he had often 
been an object of amusement and criticism to the men on account of his size, 
which seemed to them ridiculously inconsisteni with his great good-humour, 
gentleness, and delicacy of touch. They had doubted his strength and challenged 


He had responded once or twice before—lifting weights or even 


his powers. 
carrying one of his critics at arm’s length for a few steps. But he had reserved 
his final feat for this day and this purpose. It was for a bet, which they had 
eagerly accepted, secure in their belief in his simplicity, the sincerity of his 
motives in coming there, and glad of the opportunity of a little Sunday diversion. 
In their security they had not locked the door when they came out, and had not 
noticed that Ae had opened it. This was his simple story. His only comment: 
“IT haf von der pet, but I dinks I shall nod gollect der money.” The two men did 
not return that afternoon, nor did their comrades. Whether they wisely conceived 
that a man who was so powerful in play might be terrible in earnest, whether they 
knew that his act, in which they had been willing performers, had been witnessed 
by passing citizens, who supposed it was skylarking, or whether their employer got 
tired of his expensive occupation, | never knew. ‘The public believed the latter ; 
Riitli, myself, and the two men he had evicted alone kept our secret. 

From that time Riitli and I became firm friends, and long after I had no 
further need of his services in the recaptured house, I often found myself in the 
little tea-arbour of his prosperous nursery. He was frugal, sober, and industrious ; 
small wonder that in that growing town he waxed rich, and presently opened a 
restaurant in the main street, connected with his market garden, which became 
famous. His relations to me never changed with his changed fortunes, he was 
always the simple market-gardener and florist who had aided my first house- 
keeping, and stood by me in an hour of need. Of all things regarding himself he 
was singularly reticent ; I do not think he had any confidants or intimates—even 
among his own countrymen, whom I believed to be German. But one day he 
quite accidentally admitted he was a Swiss. As a youthful admirer of the race I was 
delighted, and told him so, with the enthusiastic addition that I could not quite 
understand his independence, with his devoted adherence to another's cause. He 
smiled sadly, and astonished me by saying that he had not heard from Switzerland 
since he left six years ago. He did not want to hear anything—he even avoided 
his countrymen lest he should. 

* But,” I said, “surely you have a longing to return to your country—all 


Swiss have! You will go back some day just to breathe the air of your native 


I was confounded. 


mountains.” 

“T shall go back some days,” said Riitli, ‘‘ after 1 have made mooch, mooch 
money—but not for dot air.” 

“ What for, then?” 

“ For revenge—to get efen.” 

Surprised, and for a moment dismayed as I was, I could not help laughing. 


“‘ Riitli and revenge!” Impossible! And to make it the more absurd, he was 
still smoking gently and regarding me with soft, complacent eyes. 


was his face and manner that he might have told me he was going back to be 


So unchanged 


married, 

“You do not oonderstand,” he said forgivingly. 
You shall make it yurselluff for dose babers dot you 
And de endt is not yet.” 


“Some days I shall dell 
to you id. Id is a story. 
write. It is not bretty, berhaps, ain’t it ? but it is droo. 

Only that Riitli never joked, except in a ponderous fashion with many 
involved sentences, I should have thought he was taking a good-humoured rise 
out of me. But it was not funny. I am afraid I dismissed it from my mind as a 
revelation of something weak and puerile—quite inconsistent with his practical 
common-sense and strong simplicity, and wished he had not alluded to it. 1 
never asked him to tell me the story. It was a year later, and only when he had 
invited me to come to the opening of a new hotel erected by him at a mountain 
Spa of great resort, that he himself alluded to it. 

The hotel was a wonderful affair even for those days, and Riitli’s outlay of 
capital convinced me that by this time he must have made the ‘ mooch money” 
he coveted. Something of this was in my mind when we sat by the window of his 
handsomely furnished private office overlooking the pines of a Californian caion. 
1 asked him if the scenery was like Switzerland. 

“Ach! no!” he replied; “ but I vill puild a hotel shoost like dis dare.” 

“Is that a part of your revenge ?” I asked, with a laugh. 

**Ah! so !—a bart.” 

I felt relieved ; a revenge so practical did not seem very malicious or idiotic. 
After a pause he puffed contemplatively at his pipe, and then said, “I dell you 
somedings of dot story now.” 

He began. I should like to tell it in his own particular English, mixed with 
American slang, but it would not convey the simplicity of the narrator. He 
was the son of a large family who had lived for centuries in one of the highest 
villages in the Bernese Oberland. He attained his size and strength early, but 
with it a singular distaste to use it in the rough regular work on the farm, although 
he was a great climber and mountaineer, and, what was at first overlooked as mere 
boyish fancy, had an insatiable love and curious knowledge of plants and flowers. 
He knew the haunts of Zde/zwerss, Alpine rose, and blue gentian, and had brought 
home rare and unknown blossoms from under the icy lips of glaciers. But as he 
did this when his time was supposed to be occupied in looking after the cows 
in the higher pastures and making cheeses, there was trouble in that hard-working, 
practical family. A giant with the tastes and disposition of a schoolgirl was an 
anomaly in a Swiss village. Unfortunately again, he was not studious ; his record 
in the village school had been on a par with his manual work, and the family 
had not even the consolation of believing that they were fostering a genius. In 
a community where practical industry was the highest virtue, it was not strange, 
perhaps, that he was called ‘‘ lazy” and “ shiftless”; no one knew the long climbs 
and tireless vigils he had undergone in remote solitudes in quest of his favourites— 
Abstemious, frugal, and patient as he was, even 
He often went hungry 


or knowing, forgave him for it. 
the crusts of his father’s table were given him grudgingly. 
rather than ask the bread he had failed to earn. How his great frame was nurtured 
in those days he never knew; perhaps the giant mountains recognised some kin in 
him and fed and strengthened hiny after their own fashion. Even his gentleness 
was confounded with cowardice. ‘ Dot vos de hardtest,” he said simply; ‘it is 
not gout to be opligit to half crush your brudder, ven he would make a laugh of 
The end came sooner than he expected, and, oddly 


you to your sweetheart.” 
** Gottlieb,” she had said to him one day, “ the 


enough, through this sweetheart. 
English Fremde who stayed here last night met me when I was carrying some 
He asked me where they were to be 
It may 


of those beautiful flowers you gave me. 
found, and I told him only vow knew. He wants to see you; go to him. 
be luck to you.” Riitli went. The stranger, an English Alpine climber of 
scientific tastes, talked with him for an hour. At the end of that time, to every- 
body’s astonishment, he engaged this hopeless idler as his personal guide for three 
months, at the sum of five francs a day! It was inconceivable, it was unheard of! 
The Englander was as mad as Gottlieb, whose intellect had always been under 
suspicion! The schoolmaster pursed up his lips, the pastor shook his head ; 
no good could come of it; the family looked upon it as another freak of 
Gottlieb’s—but there was one big mouth less to feed and more room in the 
kitchen—and they let him go. They parted from him as ungraciously as they had 
endured his presence. 

Then followed two months of sunshine in Riitli’s life; association with his 
beloved plants, and the intelligent sympathy and direction of a cultivated man. 
Even in altitudes so dangerous that they had to take other and more experienced 
guides, Riitli was always at his master’s side. ‘That savan/’s collection of Alpine 
flora excelled all previous ones; he talked freely with Riitli of further work in 
the future, and relaxed his English reserve so far as to confide to him that the 
outcome of their collection and observation might be a book. He gave a flower 
a Latin name, in which even the ignorant and delighted Riitli could distinguish 
some likeness to his own. But the book was never compiled. In one of their 
later and more difficult ascents they and their two additional guides were 
overtaken by a sudden storm. Swept from their feet down an ice-bound slope, 
Riitli alone of the roped-together party kept a foothold on the treacherous incline. 


Here this young Titan, with bleeding fingers clenched in a rock cleft, sustained 
the struggles and held up the lives of his companions by that precious thread 
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GRADUALLY FALLING OFF. 


Gentlemen,— For years past my hair has been gradually falling off, 
when I was recommended to try “‘ Harlene.’’ I procured a bottle, and am 
pleased to say that I noticed a marked change in my hair two weeks after- 
wards. I have used in all four bottles, and now, am grateful to say, 
possess a head of hair that I am proud of—I may say, justly. 

Omega House, Winchester Road, Tottenham. Tacsor Grey. 


THE HON. MRS. THOMPSON’S TESTIMONY. 


two bottles for money enclosed. 


effects of “* Harlene.” 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE” PRESERVES, STRENGTHENS, AND INVIGORATES CHILDREN’S HAIR. 
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What the Public say. 


A DOCTOR’S OPINION. 
Dr. Bishop has used two bottles of Edwards’ “ Harlene,” and feels | 
that it has had a good effect, and is encouraged to use more 


Berkeley Lodge, Gipsy Hill, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 


LOSING HAIR AFTER INFLUENZA. 
Gentlemen,—I think it only right to add my testimony to the wonderful 
Four years ago I began to lose my hair, and tried 
many of the advertised remedies with no beneficial result. 


| PROVED IT HERSELF. 


Dear Sir,—I am delighted to add my testimony to the wonderful 
efficacy of your hair tonie I never could have credited the effects of 
* Harlene”’ had I not myself proved them.- Tam, yours truly, 

59, Elgin Crescent, Notting Hill. K ATHERIN? 

P.8.—You may publish this, and always recommend it if 
applied to. 


Please send | 


Ramsry 


I will 
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This Ling ly after Dear Sirs, I noticed a 


























The Hon. Mrs. Tuourson desires to testify to the value of ‘* Harlene’’ 
for strengthening and preserving the hair, and will be pleased to allow her 
testimony to be publicly used. 


VAIN REGRETS. 


Gentlemen,—I have tried your ‘‘ Harlene,” and find there is none to 
equal it. I only regret that I did not try it years ago, Miss Preston. 
Southend Villas, Syston, near Leicester. PR 


STOPPED THE HAIR FALLING. 


Miss Coonry, Basin View, Fair Hill, Galway, Ireland, is much pleased 


two serious attacks of influenza, it not only fell out, but began to grow 
rapidly grey, lank, and dull. I was then taken with an illness which 
confined me to my bed for many weeks. My hair fell out even more than 
before, leaving bald places. The trained nurse who attended me told me 
that her last 
recommended “ Harlene,”’ and her hair was quite restored. Being forty 
years of age, I scarcely thought there was much hope for me, so I only pur- 
chased a shilling bottle; even this at once decreased the falling out. 
Naturally, I continued to use it nightly, and have now used two large 
bottles, with the following results: The hair has ceased to fall out, and my 
head is covered with a new growth, which is brown, and not grey. You 
may make any use you like of this testimonial, which is quite unsolicited, 
and though I do not wish my name published, you may refer anyone to me 


tient had been somewhat in the same condition, but she had | 


Having used one bottle of your “ Harlene”’ 

marked improvement; my hair is beginning to grow, and the seurf has 

disappeared. I will recommend it to my frends Miss Weer 
Northumberland House, Brandon, * uffolk. 


VERY GOOD. 


Mr. Hotcomer has recommended me to use the ** Harlene.”” 
I have 
l4s. 6d 


Dear Sir, 
I had some from him for a tiial, and I think it is very good 
vecommended it to my friends, Enclosed Postal Orders for 
Please forward to Mrs. Rexpawt as below. 

44, Third Avenue, Queen's Park. 











with the “‘ Harlene,” and has 1ecommended it to her friends. It has quite 
stopped the falling of her hair. Please be prompt in sending present order. 


A WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


Dear Sir,—Yours is indeed a wonderful discovery. I have used one 
bottle, and can detect an improvement in my hair already. Please send 
another bottle. W. A. Rupsteap. 

46, Handsworth Street, Glasgow. 


privately. 


best I have ever used. 
no 





12, Grove Street, Retford. 


QUITE BALD. 


Dear Sir,—I have great pleasure in stating that your “ Harlene”’ is the 
have tricd several other so-called restorers, but to 

urpose. I was quite bald on the top of my head, but thanks to your 
wonderful “ Harlene,’’ I have a good head of hair now after six weeks’ use. 
You may include this with your other testimonials. 


| DESPAIRED OF SUCCESS. 


Sirs,—My delight at the remarkable results produced by the use of 
your “‘ Harlene” impels me to testify to its efficacy. I had tried several 
other _———- and had despaired_of success, when I was advised to try 
yours. have used three bottles, and as a result my hair is as plentiful as 
| it was ten years ago. G. Costa. 

4, Rue de la Sourdiere, Paris. 


Yours respectfully, 
Artuur Buancuarp. | 


Press Opinions. 


*“ EDWARDS’ ‘HARLENE’ is a cooling, refreshing, and f. 
the hair, will soothe and restore it to its wonted thickness, as well as bring back its lost lustre. Many of the 
so-called hair restorers are distinguished by an 1 t greasi much disliked, while in other cases the 
preparations contain ingredients which, though beneficial for the time being, do much ultimately to permanently 
destruy the hair, and very often cause injury to the brain. The ‘HARLENE’ is the result of much careful study by 
experts. It is absolutely guaranteed to hold no injurious matter; and in using it we may be certain we shall only 
derive the utmost benefit.’’—Lady’s Realm. 


AT THE FALL OF THE LEAF. 


“* We poor mortals are indeed influenced—more than we will sometimes admit—by the change of the seasons ; 
and it is a noticeable fact that in the Spring, and more may Ay Autumntide, the hair is apt to lose its strength 
and fall out in large quantities. Such a loss should, of course, be immediately remedied by the application of some 
thoroughly good and reliable hair lotion. ere is, perhaps, no ter wash on the market EDWARDS’ 
‘ HARLENE ’—a capital restorer, which is bound to be appreciated by all those whose hair-roots are weak, or who 
are suffering from baldness. For an excellent growth of whiskers and moustaches, a little of the lotion should be 


it preparation which, applied regularly to 








rubbed into the skin every day with a small sponge. Shaving will, of course, further the cause of the wash 
which for loss and discoloration of the hair of the head must be used weekly in the measure of a tablespoonful 
to a quart of warm water. This shampoo would be greatly improved by « lather of Edwards’ Liline soap. 
Considerable benefit can also be derived from the use of *HARLENE’ if the eyebrows and eyelashes are in 
a poor condition,’’—St. Poul’s, 


“*HARLENE’ is excellent for all purposes. It is deliciously fragrant, and when applied to the roots of the 
hair has a deliciously soothing and cleansing effect on the scalp. Not only does it prevent the dandruff from the 
actual skin, but it keeps the hair in excellent condition, avoiding the necessity of frequent washing, a proceeding 
detrimental in itself, as it arrests the flow of natural oil and renders the hair brittle and dry-looking. ‘HARLENE’ 
undoubtedly is a certain preventive of premature baldness, and is the worst foe to grey hairs yet discovered, 
Its constant use will act as a preventive, and those who are already complaining of the evils referred to cannot 
do better than fly to it for relief. For promoting growth and restoring hair to its natural colour it is unrivalled ; 
and whether the trouble is connected with the ambrosial tresses of the fair, or the hirsute appendages of the 
sterner sex, it may be relied on to encourage luxuriance und produce that silky, well-kept appearance which is the 
entire secret of a successful coiffure.’’— Madame. 


te 


1s., 2s. 6d., and (triple 2s, 6d. size) 4s, 6d. per Bottle, from Chemists, Hairdressers, and Stores all over the World, or sent direct on receipt of Postal Order. 


EDWARDS’ “HARLENE’ CO., 95 & 96, Hich Hoporn, LONDON, W.C. | 
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Won't WASH CLOTHES. BROOKE’S Won’r WASH CLOTHES. 


MONKEY BRAND 


SOAP 
FOR KITCHEN TABLES AND FLOORS, LINOLEUM AND OILCLOTHS. 


For Polishing Metals, Marble, Paint, Cutlery, Crockery, Machinery, Baths, Stair-Rods. 
FOR STEEL, IRON, BRASS AND COPPER VESSELS, FIRE-TRONS, MANTELS, &c. REMOVES RUST, DIRT, STAINS, TARNISH, &c. 





for more than an hour. Perhaps he might have saved them, but in their 
desperate efforts to regain their footing, the rope slipped upon a jagged edge 
of outcrop and parted as if cut bya knife. The two guides passed without an 
outcry into obscurity and death; Riitli, with a last despairing exertion, dragged to 
his own level his unconscious master—crippled by a broken leg. 

Your true hero is apt to tell his tale simply. _Riitli did not dwell upon these 
details, nor need I. Left alone upon a treacherous ice slope in benumbing 


cold, with a helpless man, eight hours afterwards he staggered, half blind, 














He had 


not a Areulzer in his pocket—he had never drawn his wages from his employer; he 


Sj , » £ > av > - f c 4 
Six months from the day he had left his home he was discharged cured. 


had preferred to have it ina lump sum that he might astonish his family on his 


return. His eyes were still weak, his memory feeble—only his great physical 


strength remained through his long illness. A few sympathising travellers 


furnished him the means to reach his native village—many miles away. He 
Engiishman and _ the 


found his family had heard of the loss of the 


guides, and had kelieved he was one of them, Already he was forgotten. 








KG 


, JZ 


It was Riitli, swaying from side to side, but steadily carrying with outstretched arms two of the squatter party. 


incoherent, and inarticulate, into a “shelter” hut, with the dead body of his 
master in his stiffened arms. The shelter-keepers turned their attention to Riitli, 
who needed it most. Blind and delirious, with scarce a chance for life, he was 
sent the next day to a hospital, where he lay for three months, helpless, imbecile, 
and unknown. ‘The dead body of the Englishman was identified, and sent home, 
the bodies of the guides were recovered by their friends ; but no one knew aught 


of Riitli—even his name. While the event was still fresh in the minds of those 


who saw him enter the hut with the body of his master, a paragraph appeared in 


a Berne journal recording the heroism of this nameless man. But it could not be 


corroborated nor explained by the demented hero, and was presently forgotten. 


“Ven you vos once peliefed to be det,” said Riitli, after a philosophic pause 


and puff, ‘it vos not goot to ondeceif beoples. You oopsets somedings, soom- 


Der hole dot you hef made in de grount, among your frients, and 


dimes always. 
You are loocky if you vill not fint some vellars 


your family, vos covered up alretty. 
shtanding upon id! My frent, ven you vos dink det—sh/ay det—e det, and you 
vill lif happy!” 

‘“‘ But your sweetheart ?” I said eagerly. 

A slight gleam of satire stole into Riitli’s light eyes. 
It is mooch better dan to a man 


** My sweetheart, ven I 


vos dinks det is der miller engaged do bromply ! 
dot vos boor and plint and grazy! So! Vell, der next day I pids dem goot-pye, 
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und from der door I say, ‘I am det now; but ven I next cooms pack alife, I shall dis 
village py! der lants, der houses all togedders. And den for yurselluffs look oudt!’” 
I said, 


“Then that’s your revenge ? That is what you really intend to do?” 


half laughing, yet with an uneasy recollection of his illness and enfeebled mind. 











| Rotor Wood lle. 
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fader’s house, der vos der church, der schoolhouse, dot vos de burgomaster’s 


house,” he went on, pointing to the respective plots in this odd curving paral- 


lelogram of the mountain shelf. ‘So was the fillage, when I leave him on the 


5th of March eighteen hundred and feefty. Now you shall see him shoost 














Riitli, with a last despairing exertion, dra 


“Yes. Look here! I show you some dings.” He opened a drawer of his 
desk and took out what appeared to be some diagrams, plans, and a small water- 
coloured map, like a surveyor’s tracing. ‘‘ Look,” he said, laying his finger on 
the latter, ‘‘ dat is a map from my fillage. 
Dot,” pointing to a blank space, “is der mountain-side high up so 


Dere vos mine 


I hef myselluff made it out from mine 


memory. 


far. It is no goot until I vill a tunnel make or der grade lefel. 


ged to his own level his unconscious master, 


55° 


as I vill make him ven I go back.” He took up anotner plan—beautifully drawn 
and coloured, and evidently done by a professional hand. 
yet almost fairy-like transformation of the same spot! ‘The narrow mountain 
shelf and a 
side. 
terrace with gardens and fountains — the 


It was a practical, 


was excavation, boulevard stretched on either 


A great hotel, not unlike the one 


widened by 
in which we sat, stood in an open 


Blocks 


site of his father’s house. 


t 
5 
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of pretty dwellings, shops, and cafés filled the intermediate space. I laid 


down the paper. 
“How long have you had this idea ?” 

“Efer since I left dere, fifteen years ago.” 

“‘ But your father and mother may be dead by this time ?” 

it vill remain.” 


” 


not sure—— 


**So—but dere vill be odders. Und der blace— 
*“* But all this will cost a fortune—and you are 
‘I know shoost vot id vill gost—to a cend.” 

“And you think you can ever afford to carry out your idea?’ 
“1 will affort id. Ven you shall make yet some moneys and go to Europe, 


I zill infite you dere first. Now 


, 


you shall see. coom and look der house 


around.” 

ca * * * * * 
I did mof make “‘some moneys,” but I dd go to Europe. Three years after 
this last interview with Riitli 1 was coming from Interlaken to Berne by rail. I 
had not heard from him, and I had -forgotten the name of his village, but as 
I looked up from the paper I was reading, I suddenly recognised him in the 
His recognition of me 


further end of the same compartment I occupied. 


was evidently as sudden and unexpected. After our first hand-grasp and 


greeting, I said 
** And how about our new village ?” 
** Dere is no fillage.” 
“What! 
** Ves, 


**T don’t understand.” 


You have given up the idea ?” 
There is no fillage, olt or new.” 
He looked at me a moment. ‘ You have not heard ?” 

“es 

He gently picked up a little’ local guide-book that lay in my .ap, and turning 
its leaves, pointed tu a page and read as follows- 

‘‘5 M. beyond the train passes a curve R., where a fine view of the lake 
A little to the r. 
terrible disaster. At three o’clock on March 5, 1850, the little village of ——, 


lying midway of the slope, with its population of 950 souls, was completely 


may be seen. rises the steep slopes of the ——, the scene of a 


destroyed by a landslip from the top of the mountain. So sudden was the 


catastrophe that not a single escape is recorded. A large portion of the mountain 


crest, as will be observed when it is seen in profile, descended to the 


valley, burying the unfortunate village to a depth variously estimated at from 
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1000 ft. to 1800 ft. The geological causes which produced this extraordinary 


displacement have been fully discussed, but the greater evidence points to 


the theory of subterranean glaciers. 5 M. beyond —— the train crosses the 
bridge.” 
I laid down the guide-book in breathless astonishment. 
‘“* And you never heard of this in all these years ?” 
** Nefer ! 
home.” 
“* And yet you——”_I stopped, I could not call him a fool ; neither could I, 


I asked no questions, I read no pooks. I have no ledders from 


in the face of his perfect composure and undisturbed eyes, exhibit a concern 
An uneasy recollection of what he confessed had been 


I lad he been 


the victim of a strange hallucination regarding his house and family all these 


greater than his own! 
his mental condition immediately after his accident came over me. 


years? Were these dreams of revenge, this fancy of creating a new village, only 


an outcome of some shock arising out of the disaster itself—which he had long 


since forgotten f° 


He was looking from the window. ‘‘Coom,” he said, ‘ve are near der 


blace. He rose and passed out to the rear platform. We 


were in the rear car, and a new panorama of the lake and mountains flashed upon 


I vill show id to you.” 


us at every curve of the line. I followed him. Presently he pointed to what 
appeared to be a sheer wall of rock and stunted vegetation towering two or three 
thousand feet above us, which started out of a gorge we were passing. “ Dere it 
vos!” he said. I saw the vast stretch of rock face rising upward and onward 
but nothing else. No débris—-no ruins—nor even a swelling or rounding of the 
mountain flank over that awful tomb. 
and the face of the mountain shifted, high up, the sky-line was slightly broken as 


if a few inches—a mere handful—of the crest was crumbled away. And then— 


Yet, stay! as we dashed across the gorge 


both gorge and mountain vanished. 

I was still embarrassed and uneasy, and knew not what to say to this man 
at my side, whose hopes and ambition had been as quickly overthrown and buried, 
and whose life-dream had as quickly vanished. But he himself, taking his pipe 
from his lips, broke the silence. 

“It vos a narrow esgabe!” 
** What was ? 


““Vy—dis dings. 


” 


If I had stayed in my fader’s house, I vould haf been det, 


for .goot,-and perried too! Somedimes dose dings cooms oudt apout right, 


don’t id?” 
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